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MYHERE are certain days in northern 
| America which strikingly reproduce 
the aspect of an English autumn. These 
we the days when the last of the golden 
rod has vanished; when even Indian-pipe 
sa matter of uncertainty; when the last 
red and yellow of the sumac have been 
strewn, and over all the land has come a 
tinge ef brown, touched here and there 


th some faint lingering green; when 
the mornings and evenings are chill, but 
vith a delicious chilliness;: when after a 
valk through the broken woodlands or 
along some hilly road a wood fire is a 
‘heerful friend; and yet when the sky 
holds something of its soft, summer-like 
‘ue, with the gray lines that speak of 
November. 

Only rarely do such days occur, and re 
sembling the English autumn, they come 
ringing back innumerable memories, and 
make one wonder at the prevalent opin 
nm among Americans that theirs is the 
uly country where September, October, 
ind November are seen in their perfec 

nm, 

True it is that few know how and where 
find the glories of the English autumn. 
Let the wanderer find himself in a Lon- 
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don fog, and his memorandum, ‘‘ The 
English climate at this season is detesta 
ble,” is by no means unjustifiable, for no- 
thing, I believe, that nature ever produced 
is more depressing, bewildering, or exas 
perating than a London fog. I knew a 
young American lady who staid on per 
versely in London just to see a fog; it 
would be so like something in one of 
Dickens's novels, she thought; so delight- 
fully English an experience to go about 
with a boy carrying a torch to guide her 
uncertain steps. But when one morning 
this spirited young person opened her 
eyes upon a day that was all indescribable 
yellow mist; when it settled into almost a 
black vapor; when she went out in search 
of adventure and absolutely lost her way, 
and was assisted over a crossing by a to 
tally invisible individual--then she decid- 
ed that a fog was better to read about, and 
that one strip of the blue sky at home, 
one gleam of the sunshine of New York, 
would be welcomed like the flowers of 
May. 

London, therefore, is, or ought to be, 
forbidden ground during the autumn 
The whole wide country lies open to the 
tourist, and he who has friends with hos 
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firesides ‘*‘ down in some good 


consider himself a blessed 


lish novels knows, 


ipper ten thousand go 
r country houses about peptem ber, 
th out those se 


method of which is 


‘'t and discern 


contrive to 


mystery to me 


Th 1 t r 
os to such a nicety 


Imn Vv { ire all Tast 


nation 


und not special matter of wear1- 


he host marvel 
the 


English 


; 
hostess. is 


an | 


ss one stops to reflect on 


savoir - Tare ot an 


household, the ‘fect system of domes- 


tic service, and the mixture of 


formality 


and Treedom Ww! 


\ich inspires both host and 


to understand which it is ne 


absorb a sort of appreciation of 


[ should say 


tention, or 


détre 


perhaps 
1ison , of country-house ways and 
manners 

And how i h experiences 
re! How agcree ie, an at the 


irom an 


same 
point of view, 
singular, : le of life is presented, 
a round of ts during the 
the whole scheme of 
varied, defi- 


and perplexing forms, and while we 


autumn 


England 


SHOWS 


glish soc ietv in its most 


admire, we can also wonder, and perha 
vaguelysmile,justavery little,overourd 
coveries, and learn to feel that those w] 
occupy debatable ground, the so-calle 
middle class, are unquestionably the ha) 
piest, heartiest, and worthiest society 

This, however, is not the subject 
hand; rather have we to think of certa 
glorious autumn days, mellow, luminou 
and cheering; of a country where tl 
brown and yellow tints were delightf 
harmonies, where the roads were capit 
for walking, riding, or driving, and wher 
the rich undulations of the country show 
ed to almost finer advantage than in th: 
days of deep green verdure and summ 
blossom, 

Who that has once experienced it but 
recalls with pleasure the arrival at a cou 
try house in England somewhere betwee: 
twilight and darkness? There is the lon: 
drive from the station, the turn into 
park, the opening of the hospitable door 
vay, and the welcome of host and hostess 
and if it be September, there will be in the 
drawing-room a five-o’clock tea part 
where the gentlemen are 
the 
about in pretty tea-gowns, 


discussing the 
sittin 
listening, talk 
ing, perhaps now and then in some shad 


day’s shooting, and ladies, 


owy window indulging in the quiet bits 
of flirtation which, in the English coun 
try house full of guests, is, I believe, ab 
solutely indispensable. 

Such houses are seattered over ever 


county in England. Some are 


for the entertainment of autum) 
or winter 


opens ij 
=, 
solely 


cuests; others lie deserted a 


the year round, either because the owners 
do not care to inhabit them or cannot a 
ford the immense expense entailed; and 
In many cases W here a shooting property 
is very good it is ‘‘let” at a pretty round 
sum during the season, the tenant having 
all the privileges of the landlord, and 
none of the disagreeable duties so often 
neurred by actual ownership of a prop 
erty which needs ** watching” and ‘‘ keep 
ing” and ** preserving.” 


Madame Merle, in 


James's most 


one of Mr. Henr 
delightful. novels, is dé 
scribed as having divested herself of e 
ery remnant of that tonie wildness whi 
we may assume to have belonged even t 
ithe most amiable persons in the ages b¢ 
fore country -house life was the fashion 
and, to the experienced or acute observer 
therein might lie the theme of a long dis 
course, for genuine country-house life in 
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neland means much more than the act- 


habitation of the 


mansion by its 
ners and their friends for a specitied 
tion of the year; in fact, it is emphat- 


ly necessary to the 


al life, if by 


scheme of English 


; ‘social” we mean the 
verning portion of the community 
e squire in any English country vil 
ve, the earl, the duke, who oceupy their 
intry houses, have act 
The 


progress, and, we 


ial duties to per 
rm while there movements, well 
may add, happi 
the people depend sO largely 
pon the great land-owners of the country 
iat the period of country living cannot 
mnScle ntiously be considered as entire ly 
ie of amusement; of course it does not 
llow that these responsibilities are al 
avs felt or he ld sacredly ; In Many cases 
ey are entirely disregarded ; but certain 
the moral or political aspect is not the 
ne we have to consider; rather do we 
ink of English autumns from the point 
view of a well-entertained, kindly con 
dered guest. 

Che first object in going down to the 
the 


perhaps this idle paper might have been 


intry seems to be shooting, and 
iled ‘‘The Fox and the Pheasant, 

‘e its main object is to treat of 
But 
have had 
scination are sure to creep 1n, 


the 


per 


their 


an Enelish autumn 


ial experiences which 
however 
lactic or instructive one’s impulse may 
and when | 
Ing@ season, there rises to my 
ie picture of 


for myself, the 


mind 


think of 
a quaint little town, with 
road 


deeply 


im, hilly streets, a long eco intry 
iding to a house, set 


manor 
and 


hn its park, overiooKkKiIng a Yrolin¢e 


ountry, richly diversified, wooded, and 


populous with the game so dear to the 
ortsman’s bagw after the 
ist 


There is a 


last day of Au 
certain routine of 
glish country houses which is 
maintained in spite of any variations in 
t-door life. Whether this is the result 
careful domestic management or the 
itcome of persistent habit, one need not 
The 
As 


invisible agency seems to be at 


nquire result is certainly very 
erreeable. soon as a guest arrives, 
! work 
” his comfort. As such arrivals are apt 
» take place late in the afternoon, it is 


istomary for the guest to go at once into 
ie drawing room, where tea is waiting. 
No ‘‘effect” can be prettier than that pro- 
<luced by the five-o’clock tea-table in the 
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drawing-room of an English country 


house. Formality is dispensed with; the 
gentlemen are in their shooting costume; 
the business of the day is over. This hour 
seems to be one in which the individual 
Lihat 
matter of etl 
tte is trenched upon An hour later, 
The 


reassenrbie with t} » of 


self mav be asserted with 


no feeling 


any tionality 


conven 
que 


and the scene is chang company 


dinner 


before them, that aug t meal at which 
no Englishman dares seat himself with 


And 
even 


out a full sense of its importance 


the 


and 


after dinner the recreations 
ing vary 
people 

ri 


is sure to be 


the 


according to the place 
I 


There are always billiards, there 


some music, and occasional 


ly a variety in the way of charades or a 


dance, but every one may follow his or 
her inclination about leaving the com- 
pany 

In the hall a table 


candlesticks is 


containing bedroom 
You 


go VO ir way 


airways prov ided. 


may take your candle and 


whenever you feel inclined, so simple and 
at the same time so luxurious is this 


Eng 


form 
lish hospitality 
Breakfast is asort of movable feast. Un 


less absolute ly necessary, the servants are 


not kept in the room On the sideboard 


are placed a the cold dishes, which the 
gentlemen carve and hand about 


mally It is at breakfast t 


work or pleasure is discussed 


after October, shooting and eub 
he only sports, and the for 

the ascendant 
to be 


had earli 


the season, and 


lieve that they 
Moors 


such shoot 


be found 


let for the 


On opel gro ind 


purpose ot 


are often 


ing, but what is directly called ‘'e 


shooting” is a different matter, : 


here that the pheasant asserts it 


f 
SeCiL as 


an aristocratic bird The pheasant is not 


supposed to be as in} rious to the preseryv 
ing of 


+ 


*AL 


came, but it 
It is 


ood that any ventleman pre 


foxes as other 


COSLS & 


deal more to keep up gener 
underst 


ving pheasants pays for them at the 


ve dollars a head, at the very 
time they are sold in London at half the 
price. 
and | 
poacher are chief It is usu 


al for any shooting party to go out about 


The reasons for this are var 


suppose the 


that the Ing ities of 


among them 


ten o'clock in the morning, arranging for 
the ladies of the household to meet them 


at noontime for luncheon at the ‘‘ covert 
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side.” This means somewhere near the 





: place of successful work I can well re- 





member an oceasion of this kind during 





which there hovered in the background a 





verv gloomy figure This was a keeper 





of precisely the type which Mr. Anthony 





Trollope so cleverly portrayed. He could 





restrain neither his indignation nor his 





hirst for vengeance He was quite cer 





tain that poaching to an alarming extent 





had been done, and we, as Americans, 











ished to understand exactly What this 
kind of villany meant 

As the game-laws of England prohibit 
any kind of shooting of game unless au 
thorized by the owner of the land, tempta- 
tion to the poacher is very great. The word 
itself had always seemed to us to mean 
something vaguely terrible—some one who 
went out by night to do some indeserib 
ably dark deed Of course the work of 
such a one is really thieving, yet it may 
's be understood how the rural mind in Eng 
: land may fail to fully take this in. I 
yy once talked to a young man about it, and 
his reiterated remark, ** Ah, well, I sees un 
a-flyin’,”’ seemed to contain excuse enough 
for his depredations. When poaching is 
suspected, very careful and adroit watch 
is set upon the ground, and the keeper 
triumphs who can detect the thief in the 
act. The habitual poacher IS usually a 
very miserable sort of creature. Since 
his business is earried on at night, he has 
neither heart nor strength for work in the 
daytime, and usually spends his morning 





hours in sleep ( ecasionally avery clev 
er poacher applies for the position of keep- 
er, and if he be found honest in other 





1 


ways, he does well at this work, his own 
experiences furnishing him with useful 
clews I believe the law allows a pun 
ishment of from three months to two 
years for poaching. 

One of the most beautiful estates I have 
ever seen had famous pheasant coverts; 
they were situated about two miles from 
the house, and in the care of a most intel 
ligent keeper. The man had a nice house 

j on the erounds, and his two sons worked 
under him. The shooting done on that 

: place was genuine work, although on one 
oceasion they shot what is called *‘a bat- 

tue.” This is considered a very lazy form 

of sport, although a great many people 

delight to indulge in it, because it is well 

known to be a most costly amusement. 

I dare not pretend to enter into details 


concerning it. The object, so far as I 
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could understand, was to draw in 
covert as many pheasants as pos: 
careful preparations having been n 
some time in advance. The shooting par 
ty are stationed at different points, ar 
fire upon the game as they rise, with 
continual bang, bang, which brings dow) 
in a short time several hundreds—a 1 
sult which can scarcely seem amusing t 
any one who cares for the exciteme) 
of ordinary shooting. There is a sens 
of luxury in this kind of work, but » 
glory. 

One has to wonder, after the day’s sport 
how the guests in acountry house find an 
imation for other amusements; vet the 
are always ready, even eager, for anything 
in the form of entertainment, from a dane 
to a church festival, and private theat 
ricals are a never-failing resource. An 
such things go on so easily! There ar 
always ** people” who can be ** had down 
from London to do the drudgery—cos 
tumers, prompters, managers, and the like 

even, if it be necessary, a stray pro 
fessional or two to help out the work 
And the amateur acting on such oceasions 
is apt to be very good. The amount of 
time and thought and expense bestowed 
upon such performances ought, it is tru 
to produce a gratifying result, and some 
times it happens that from just such oc 
casions comes an impulse for the real 
stage, so that a great success has its disad 
vantages. 

The chureh interests are so many in 
English country life that the ladies of th: 
household need never be unemployed. It 
is not for us to say how complicated or 
how simple is the question of church liy 
ings, vicarages, curacies, ete., but the par 
son is a strong figure socially, and his 
grade is as pronounced as if he were it 
the army. The rector in any good parish 
isa man well enough off to be eligible so 
cially and matrimonially, but his curate is 
in rather a hopeless position, unless he has 
ahead of him the promise of a ** living,’ 
and the peculiarity of his case is added to 
by the fact that he is on terms of sufli 
cient intimacy with his superiors to run 
all sorts of risks of unhappiness. How 
dangerous are the hours of companion 
ship with the fair Lady Marys and Hon 
orable Miss Janes, who delight in parish 
work, and break his heart while they con 
sole the people! If he ‘ 
tence of exile is pronounced, unless his 
case be a rare one, which includes a pri 


‘speaks,”’ sen 
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EARTH-STOPPING 


ate fortune; and if he marries in his own 
ass, how dull and weary a life he is apt 
tolead! Josiah Crawley, perpetual curate 
if Hogelestock, is no uncommon charac 
ter. But there is undeniably a fascina- 
tion about English chureh work on those 
erisp autumn days when sometimes an 
our or two hangs heavily upon one’s 
hands. The cottage visiting it includes, 
the school treats, the glimpses into hum 
le life, all so strongly English that they 
characterize experience and reminiscence 


ina picturesque way, and have the pow 
erful charm of being exactly like what 
one has read and imagined, 

( lecasionally some village seems almost 
too well cared for, too perfect to be inter 


estin I reeall one such, where the cot 
tages were such models, the people so in 
dustrious, so indulged by their landlords, 
the roads so perfect the growth so sure, 
that a little irregularity would have been 
a great relief, and Iam inclined to think 
the people felt life rather burdened with 
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‘ tent The ladies of the manor tov 
eat pride and satisiaction int Ss pertect 

i ( t nes, and at ¢ ristmas were 
compelled to think a long time as to what 
S auisty wWiohs would ve hove | and 
ort Lilie v 1g A contrast to that 
happ ille aS a small place near to a 
reat duke’s castl here want and cold, 
hunger and idleness, stared you in the 
Pace The people were wretchedly un 
happ ,and seemed to have settled down 


to a kind of despair over life They 
cared for nothing but the chance to drink, 
— , oe 
and drink they aid, 


the 
Lie 


from the youngest to 


oldest, letting desolation come in upon 
them, sickness, death—all the miseries of 
fe accumulating while they endured ex 
istence with the stolidity of despair. It 
was a rich and fertile part of the country. 


The drives in every direction were beau- 
tiful, and the great duke’s house, though 


ly inhabited, formed a striking feature 


“are 
Ih a landscape which has been painted 
many times. The house was well worthy 
of a visit. We went there one quiet Oc 
toper ad 
with leaves, and the air melancholy with a 


touch of 


ay when the park was all strewn 


something wintry The house 


keeper seemed rather startled by our ar 


rival, and indeed everything about the 
place is so still and lonely that one 
could not wonder at it. Wewent through 


faded-looking rooms, 


trving to 


realize that once, a century or so ago, 
they had been brilliant!y hospitable and 
| l of ood cheer The pictures were 
very tine, the staircase lined with them, 


and they Ss ircested the curious histories 


belonging to people of that house. Ro 
mance, beauty, misfortune, all have char 
cterized the race, and the gloom S¢ ttling 
down over the splendid mansion seemed 
to he 


a natural outcome of the story or its 


past The house-keeper gradually came 
out of her startled mood, and became com 
muniecative and even confidential, showed 
is the rooms supposed to haunted, which 

ere solemn and stately enough fora du 
Cal oh st. and 


were, she told us rarely OC- 


eupied We as 


ced her if she had ever 


seen or heard anything of this intruder, 
und she ecan very Impressive in tone 
d manner as s said, ** Yes, when she 
was a ¢ 
This is really teresting 
Where did you see it?’ asked the 
most indefatigable of our party, whose 
curiosity was never sufficiently appeased 


on such topies The good 


yvoman stood 
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still, grew thoughtful, and gave a caref 

glance all about her before she spoke 
We were standing in the small corrid: 

to the 


and dusty 


leading rooms, and from a lar¢ 
window could look out aer 
the park. It was mournfully autum 
in its aspect, rigid in its air of seclusio 
and perhaps fast approaching decay ; 
deed, one might think even a ghost wou 
have been unhappy in such a place. 

The timid-looking house-keeper went o1 
‘It was the night of a ball here,” sh: 
said, *‘ and we'd a deal to do upstairs. |] 
was lady’s-maid then, and I had been 
helping one of the house-maids in thes 
very rooms. It was about ten o'clock, and 
I came in just to see that all was right 
when I felt a sort of chill. I looked over 
to see if the windows were open, but it 
was all shut up close, and then 
just say how 
was standing 


| can t 
or where it came from—it 
right in the middle of the 
room. 

** What ?” 

I think two or three of us asked this 
question in an awe-struck whisper. 

The house-keeper shook her head very 

slowly, and looked very dejected. ‘‘ It 
was the figure of a young girl in a long 
blue cloak. It didn’t speak, but just walk 
ed over to the press at the side of the 
room, and stood there a moment with such 
a wild look—and then it was gone.” 
‘Were you frightened ?” 
‘Oh, ma’am, I thought I'd never get 
And her pi 
ture’s down on the stairease. She lived 
here in the time of Charles I.’"* 


out into the hall again. 


The house-keeper’s tone had gained 


some animation as she said this She 


Was af 





rain in her character of guide. 

We paused on the staircase a moment 
It was that of a 
in seventeenth-century 


to look at the portrait. 
very lovely girl 


costume, with the areh smile and slim fig 
ure Which seem to belong to maidens 
of that day. 

It was disappointing not to hear mor 
of her story, yet the very vagueness sur 


rounding her ghostly appearances 


ave 


Why did she wea 


something to think of. 


i blue cloak? Why did she go over t 
that press Why was her expression tra 
MIC § We pondered over all this as we 


away from the castle, the sadness 


of the weather urging on such conje¢ 
tures, and I suppose a ghost, to be really 

* The truth 
for, but I have told it exactiy as it was told me 


of this storv, of course, I eannot voucl 
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is GOWN In this very county that 
our first active interest in fox-hunting 
COLLIE need 

Where there is good feeling in the 
county and an interest in the work, the 
foxes can ve admirably kept up, and the 
Master of the hounds and his men have 
little trouble in finding their game. The 
Master is chosen entirely because of his 
ability to do his work, although he must 
be a gentleman of leisure and of means. 
A certain sum is paid in by the gentlemen 
of the hunt for its support, and anything 
over and above must come out of the 
Master’s own pocket The cleverest man 
at this sort of work we ever saw was one 
who had very little else in common with 
his friends and neighbors, but, as the say- 
ing is, he ‘‘kept things together” in a 
vonderful way. Instead of occupying 
his inherited property, where there was a 
lovely house, he lived in a small comfort- 
less place, entirely for the sake of super 


intending the kennels for himself. No 


order could have been more perfect than 
that which regulated those kennels. They 
were beautifully tiled, well ventilated,and 
as cleanly as a carefully swept room. 
The hounds themselves were not only 
perfect in breed, but beautiful to look at, 
and Colonel . Ll believe, cared for 
them more tenderly than for anything 
else on earth. There were some seven or 
eight men in charge, all of whom had the 
keenest interest in their work. The act- 
ual number of men needed is about six. 
There must be a huntsman, and his es- 
sential quality is his voice. The hounds 
have to know it; and although he has, per- 
haps, less to do with them than any other 
servant on the field, vel his voice of au 


thority must be paramount. Next come 
the whippers-in, or *‘ whips,” as they are 
sometimes called.* Their duty is to keep 


the hounds together, and their work is 


* This term is also used in Parliament The 
Ww ps o vyhippers-in are those who go about in the 
lobbies for votes Ihe term was used ¢ inally in 





connection with hunting 
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vorth while, ought not to be very definite real activity. Next to these men con 
or give entire satisfaction in regard to its what are called earth-stoppers, and 
rie rie direct invthing of thatkind them is intrusted a really great respon 
settles itself into something comprehen-_ bility It is their duty to take care of t] 
e, the weirdness is lost: so that the fox If they perform it badly, he is n 
voung lady of Charles the First’s court found.” The earths are the fox’s h 
is se to haunt the house in a way ing-places, and before the day of the mex 
vould give no one any right to. these must be stopped, because not on 
decide about her life or the misery which would it affect the finding of a fox, but 
kept her out of her grave the run he might get away to one of | 


habitations. The idea to be carried out 
that the fox shall be ‘* found,” and the) 
chased up hill and down dale, the ride) 
taking everything, fence or ditch, in thei 
pursuit of this wily creature. 

I remember on one occasion speakin 
compassionately of the animal to a mai 
whose life had been devoted to a fox 
hunting district. Although I had enjoyed 
my own ride, I did feel that there was 
some philanthropy to be exercised for thi 
fox himself; but on expressing it, 8 
remarked, looking at me with the most 
curious expression: ‘‘ Why, ma’am, they 
foxes they wouldn't know wot to do 
without the ‘unt. Why, they likes it 
they does. It’s all the fun they gets out 
of life’—an argument that sounded irre 
sistible; still, having seen the startled 
creature rise out of the wood and dash oft 
pursued by two or three hundred people 
and half as many dogs, the humane sense 
of view had to linger. 

It was, 1 think, on this very occasion 
that S—— pointed out to us the scene of 
one of the most famous runs ever made in 
the county—a place sadly significant, 
since there three of the riders lost their 
lives. The fox had been started in a wood 
about five miles distant, and when this 
awful declivity was reached, he darted 
down, and, under pressure of excitement, 
half the riders followed. The result may 
easily be imagined, and those who wit 
nessed it say it was a sight that seemed to 
burn itself upon their minds. How any 
one escaped death seemed almost miracu 
lous, but those who told the tale in calmer 
moments could not do so without a shud 
der, and the place has always gone by a 
name significant of that one day’s adven 
ture. S—— regarded it with a solemn 
kind of pride; it was much to him that 
the gentlemen of his county had risked 
their lives so nobly. The place itself pre 
sented only the aspect of a neglected hill 
side, the underbrush tangled, the weeds. 
coming up in a grim sort of fashion, and 

nothing reaching anything but a stunted 
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rrowth It was said that every one avoid 


ed i¢ place thie clory of its one dav ssuc 


cess having been all lost in the tragedy 
Notices of the hunt are alWavs pub 
ed hn the newspapers, and if one 1s 


ing at a countrv house, inte 


i rmation 
LeELY When ways 


are novel, all 


I 


Hes become interesting and | 


can recall a feeling of intense interest on 
aiscovering in my room atl Manor a 

ttle ecard on which was printed the time 
and place of the next meet Such cards 


of notification are sent about to every one 
of consequence, or any one who is likely 
to wish to ride To me the fascination of 
the bit of pasteboard was positively ex 
hilarating It really seemed to put me 
into the delightful region of Barsetshire. 
Mentioning this at dinner to my neigh 
bor, I found that it excited quite a keen 
interest in him It never had occurred 
to him to think that the detail of country 
life in England could have any glamour, 
and he expressed himself with a great 
many ‘* Why, reallys,” and ** Dear me, 
only faneys However, he obligingly 
cave me a great deal of information. 

[It seemed to me that I should have 
iked to have had the meet held at some 
place called something Spinnies or Trum 
peton Woods, that I might feel it entirely 


} 
characteristic: unfortunately I 


rorsuch sen 


ments, the place had a most ordinary 


name, but it was five miles away, and the 


drive would inelude a fine part of the 
county My companion was eagerly Ih 
quisitive about hunting in America; he 


did not cherish the idea prevalent some 
twenty vears since that the butfalo was to 
be found on Broadway, nor did he feel 


that in a chase in America the red man 


could be hunted; still, his ideas of prairie 
shooting were about as misty as mine of 
hunting in England; he had an idea, he 
said, of taking a little run aeross Colora 


do, and thought perhaps three weeks 
nicely. Perhaps I ought to re 
eord of him that he went on his little run, 
taking six months for the journey, and 
investing in good Western property. 


Every one who intends to ride must 


appear early al the breakfast table, and 
he seene is a most interesting one; the 
pink coats are a charming variety, and 
make many ordinary looking people pie 
turesque for the time being Only those 


Whose station warrants them can Wear 


pink; occasionally a well-to-do farn 
may be seen thus arrayed, but in ev: 
case there is a tax of several pounds 
vear for wearing it; besides this there a 
fees to keepers and the like, and if a 
mans country is too well ridden ov: 
that is to say, if a farmer’s crops suffei 
is always customary to make up a pu 
for him. Now and then some one reb« 
against his ground being used, and as t 
laws of the hunting field are entirely u 
written ones, it is difficult to decide 
such a matter; but the voice of the peop 
is always loud against anything whi 
interferes with the fox. I knew of on 
case where the animal was hunted across 
a lawn and garden beds, and killed almost 
at the door of a rectory. The rector wa 
not a hunting man himself, but it never 
occurred to him to object to this intru 
sion. Not only does the interest taken in 
the sport affect the results, but the coun 
ty itself makes a great difference. Leices 
tershire is considered the best, including 
as it does both Market-Harborough and 
Melton-Mowbray. In the middle of the 
last century very little interest was taken 
in this sport. Foxes could be trapped 
with impunity. In Leicestershire an en 
terprising rider named Meynell tried to 
rouse some enthusiasm, and was so far 
successful that at this day the following 
couplet is constantly quoted: 

‘Talk of horses and hounds and the system 

Kenne 

Give me Leicestershire nags and the hounds 

old Mevnell.” 

Mr. Meynell’s hounds were quite fa 
mous, but he worked hard to keep them 
up to the mark. One of his associates 
was a man who was called ‘* Prince Booth 
by,” famous as a beau and wit, and who 
ended a life of frivolity by committing 
suicide, because, he said, he was “‘ tired of 
the bore of dressing and undressing so 
many times.” 

Leicestershire is a different county to 
day, so far as the hunting is concerned 
The sport is most beautifully cared fon 
The North Pytchley pack, under the Mas 
tership of Mr. Langham, fs out three days 
a week, their huntsman being the Ear! of 
Lonsdale,* and the Quorn pack (Mr 
Coupland, Master) has a world-wide ce 
lebrity. About two years since, some of 
the most famous runs ever recorded wer 
made at Melton-Mowbray, and although | 


* It is frequently the case that gentlemen, fror 


love of it, perform the duties of huntsmen 
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did not see them myself, I had the benefit 


of full descriptions, given in the most 
raphie style by *‘a young lady of high 
degree,” who was the antitype of Lady 
Gav Spank 
The reasons, as I have suggested, are 


inv Why hunting differs in different 
counties, but chief among them is the 
cent There are some places where, no 
natter how well up to their work the 
hounds and officials are, it is almost im 


poss ble to get a vood scent. Both the 


climate and the ground have to do with 
this, and as nothing can be accomplished 
unless the fox is started, and as he cannot 


be Started or found” without the scent, 


it may easily be seen of what importance 


this is. One will see at a country house 
a doleful expression settling down upon 
more faces than one if the air be not fa- 
vorable; and if a frost comes up suddenly, 
how wretched all the company can ap- 
pear, for a frost is the death of good sport. 


rhere’s a tone in the wind which seems clearly 
We shall soon go a-hunting—hurrah, boys, 
These old-time lines are as applicable 


to-day as when they were written, and I 
may be pardoned for another quotation 


from the same period, as it is equally 
characteristic 
‘Hounds stout and horses healthy, 
Earths stopped, and foxes plenty “ 

Once the earths are well stopped, the fox 
mav be considered as above-ground and to 
be hunted out, unless the awful erime of 
trapping has been committed. I believe 
that there are various ways of trapping, 
but unless ina county where no hunting 
is done, it is always supposed to be the re- 
sult of malice. The game-keepers in any 
vood shooting country are tempted to set 
traps for the foxes, as the latter so often 
destroy the birds; but no gentleman is 
supposed to keep a game-keeper who will 
do this. The trap is made, as a general 
thing, by digging a hole in the ground 
which the fox will run to, and setting 

thin itasnare. When one such trapped 
animal is found in a wood, there arises a 
general wail among the hunting people, 
and the traitor must be found; particular 
ly if the Master is like Lord Chiltern, of 
whom, as we all remember, his wife said, 

You can't alter a man’s nature; Os- 
wald was born to be a Master of Hounds”: 
and to continue a quotation from the same 


book 


‘Lady Chiltern was probably r 
when she declared that her husband n 
have been made to be a Master of Hou 

presuming it to be granted that so 
body must be Master of Hounds. § 
necessity certainly does exist in this 
present condition of England. Hun 
prevails; hunting men increase in n 
bers; foxes are preserved; farmers do 
rebel; owners of coverts, even when t 
are not hunting men themselves, ackni 
ledge the fact, and do not dare maint 
their pheasants at the expense of the mu 
better beloved four-footedanimal. Hounds 
are bred and horses are trained specia 
to the work. <A master of fox-hounds 
a necessity of the period. Allowing so 
much, we cannot but allow also that Lord 
Chiltern must have been made to fill the 
situation. He understood hunting, and 
perhaps there was nothing else requiring 
acute intelligence that he did understan 
And he understood hunting not only asa 
huntsman understands it—in that branch 
of the science which refers simply to the 
judicious pursuit of the fox, being prob 
ably inferior to his own huntsman in that 
respect—but he knew exactly what men 
should do and what they should not. In 
regard to all those various interests with 
which he was brought in contact, he kn¢ 
when to hold fast to his own claims, and 
when to make no claims at all. He was 
afraid of no one, but he was possessed of 
a sense of justice which induced him to 
acknowledge the rights of those around 
him. When he found the earths were 
not stopped in Trumpeton Wood-—from 
which he judged that the keeper would 
complain that the hounds would not or 
could not kill any of the cubs found there 

he wrote in very round terms to tlie 
duke who owned it. If his Grace did not 
want to have the woods drawn, let him 
say so; if he did, let him have the earthis 
stopped. ... 

‘It is essential that a Master of Hounds 
should be somewhat feared by the men 
who ride with him. There should lb 
much awe mixed with the love felt fo 
him. He should be a man with who 
other men will not care to argue; an 
rational cut and thrust, unscrupulous, b 
yet distinctly honest man; one who ca 
be tyrannical, but will tyrannize on! 
over evil spirits; a man capable of intens 
cruelty to those alongside of him, bu 
who will know whether his vietim does 
in truth deserve scalping before he draws 

















knife. He should be savage and yet 


od-humored, severe 


x, turbulent and pleasant, in the same 
ment. He should exercise unflinch 


AUTUMN IN ENGLAND. 





THE FOX’S TAII 


by his own popularity. 
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ing authority, but should do so with the 
and yet forbear- consciousness that he can support it only 
His speech should 


be short, incisive, always to the point, but 
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never founded on argument. His rules 
are based on no reason, and will never 
ear dISCUssLON He must be the most 
candid of men, also the most close—and 
vet never a hypocrite He must conde 


cend to no explanation, and yet must im 


ss men with an assurance that his de 


cisions will certainly be right. He must 
rule all as though no man’s special wel 
ire were of any account, and vet admin 
ter all so as to offend none. Friends he 
must have, but not favorites He must 
be self-sacrificing, diligent, eager, and 
itchful He must be strong in health, 
strong in heart, strong in purpose, and 
strong in purse. He must be economical 


ind yet lavish, generous as the wind and 
et obdurate as the frost. He should be 
assured that of all human pursuits hunt- 
ing is the best, and that of all living 
things a fox is the most valuable. He 
must so train his heart as to feel for the 
fox a mingled tenderness and cruelty 
hich is inexplicable to ordinary men 
and women. His desire to preserve the 
brute and then to kill him should be equal- 
intense and passionate, and he should 
ao it all 1th accordance with a code of 
inwritten laws which cannot be learned 
vithout profound study.” 
Whoever wishes to ride, goes to the 
place appointed as meeting, generally some 
ort time in advance of the hour, but 
prompt on time the huntsman, the whips, 
and the hounds arrive. The Master's ap 
pearance is eagerly looked for, and it is a 
beautiful sight to see the hounds welcome 
m. Ithink the prettiest picture I ever 
saw connected with sport was the assem 
if of the South Devon pack one clear 
itumn morning. Asthe Master rode into 
the field, the hounds rushed forward and 
settled themselves on their haunches in 


circles around his horse As far as the 





eye could see, the country was rich 
beautiful, with enough of wood, enoug 
meadow, enough of undulation, to m 
the picture well worth remembering 
in the field the hunting party were vy 
ine their word of command. This ciy 
off they started to ‘‘draw” the wood 
the left.* On this day, delightful as w: 
all the elements—a combination wh 
seemed to insure sueccess—there was 
a fox to be found, and it was rumor: 
that at the next meeting what is call 
‘*bagman” would be brought. This ter 
is applied to a fox which is brought ir 
bag to the hunt, and then let out and aw 

a kind of hunting much despised by gy 
uine sportsmen. 

It is interesting to observe the ways ai 
manners of different people in the fie 
Those new to the sport are so anxious to 
be conspicuous, to ery out on every proy 
cation, and nine times out of ten to bri 
down the wrath of the Master on the 
heads by so doing. Even one of. tli 
‘“whips” will show his indignation wl« 
some young rider is ‘‘too forward,” and 
sometimes it seems as if the dogs the 
selves knew just who had a right to speak 
and who had not. 

Those magical words, ‘‘ in at the death 
how seldom are they used satisfactori 
But since the animal has to be run down 
this is a fine sight. Asa general rule, thi 
huntsman or one of the men seizes thi 
fox as soon as it is killed, and holds 
high above the hounds, whose notes of 
triumph are tremendous. When it is 
quite certain that all have seen it, th 
body is thrown to the dogs and quick) 
devoured, the ‘* brush,” or tail, being pr 
sented to the first lady on the spot. 


* Drawing means looking for the fox. To draw 
a wood blank means finding no fox. 











ANDREW I 


star that by the loc 
In wet evreen places *twixt t 


Dost burn thine hour while 


Grass of Parnassus, flow 
lieht, 


How gladly with the unper 


How gladly would I twit 


Between S« pte mber and 
Doth speak to me of Autu 


\ And my old memories al 


INDIAN SUMMER 


TEEN of the seasons, grave yet tender! 
( ) What revellers were thy sylvan gods, 
TY it late ran riot with cups of splendor, 
Overspilled on the golden-rods! 


A banquet, a Bacchanal march o color! 
Opaline tints as of wine and tf 
In rivalry rosy Spring were duller, 
And Summer in all her pomp were tame 


¢ 
I 
\. 
lk 


ame 






When now the moors have 





ANG 


hs of Galloway. 


he deep and he ight 


Autumn ebbs away, 


dotted the heather 


er m\ heart’s de 


mitted bay 


Garlands foregone, and leaves that hot deeay 


e thee if | might! 


The bays are out of reach! B ir below 
pnne ’ > 9 ‘ 
rhe pe aks forbid len ot the muses hi | 

; . . ; 

Grass of Parnassus, thy returning glow 


October ehil] 
mns ing ago, 


‘e with me still. 
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revel, the woods grown sober, 
thou regret for that brilliant rout 
thine honor ? Doth sere October 
Sigh, joy is fled, and the play played out, 
O Queen! O Goddess! O mighty Mother! 
Whom ancient sorrow hath made so wise 


That the shows of Time and the world are other 


lo thee than their seeming to mortal eyes ? 


she rebukes my question, 
seenery ends no play; 
heart keeps sweet through its inexhaustion, 
Whatever of joy may pass away.” 


cloud comes answer: 
os that fade are fair; 
as from many a burning censer, 


dust of my dead leaves smokes in air! 


things lovely are flowing, flowing: 
not disconsolate: let them pass! 
The seasons coming, the seasons going, 


Birth and bereavement, my great eyes glass; 


‘And, unremembering tears or laughter, 
In resignation of long ago, 
In like regard are before and after, 
The festal groves and their shroud of snow. 


‘I sit in my-veils while the sugar-maples 
\re shedding their glory, leaf by leaf; 


My hands ambrosial let fall their apples 
And bread for man in the withering sheaf: 


As warm light lingers a silent actor 
In the after-glow and the after-math, 
1 still am the mother and benefactor, 
Though ravished Beauty be bride of Death. 


she, my child, whom with inmdescence 

I dowered, and fragrance and grace withal, 
And song—or divinity’s floating presence 

Expressed in song—to interpret all, 


Seems stripped of charm. There will no bird carol 
Of love to the scentless chrysanthemum. 

I weave of the mist the world’s apparel, 
And sink into dream But is musie dumb ? 
As thoughts of the poet, in solitude springing, 
\re shaped and move to an underflow 

Of melody sweeter than any singing, 
Till simplest words into beauty grow, 


‘So to the finer sense, in the pregnant 
Womb of darkness beneath the sod, 
The strain of the sphere is rhythmical, regnant, 
Shaping to measure the thoughts of God!” 
COMMANDER WILLIAM GrBson, U.S.N. 

















THEIR PI 


BY CHARLES Dt 


CHAPTER XIV 
\ FE TER weeks of the din of Strauss and 


Gunel, the soothing strains of the Pas 
ral Symphony Now no more the ket 


drum and the ceaseless promenade in 
wy corridors, but the oaten pipe under 
i spreading maples, the sheep feeding 
n the gentle hills of Otsego, the carnival 
f the hop-pickers. It is time to be rural, 
to adore the country, to speak about the 
‘wo on the upland pasture, and the ex 
site view from Sunset Hill. It is quite 
Knglish, is it not? this passion for quiet, 
Vou. LXXIIT.—No. 437 16 


IGRIMAGK, 


DLEY WARNER 


refined country life,which attacks all the 
sumimer revellers at certain periods in the 
season, and sends them-‘in troops to Rich- 
field or Lenox or some other peace ful re 
treat, With their simple apparel] bestowed 
in modest four-story trunks. Come, gen 
tle she pherdesses come, sweet vouthis mn 
white flannel, let us tread a measure on 
the creensward, let us wander down the 
lane, let us pass under the festoons of the 
hop-vines, let us saunter in the paths of 
sentiment, that lead to love in a cottage 
and a house in town 


Every watering-place has a character of 


p- 
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vho have given little 
end 
But 
is the influ 
the 


surprised at the 
Amerie 


SUrprisIng 


an resorts 


more 


se places Nave pon peo 


Trequent them, who appear to 


their character their sur 


hier 


SCUSOTLL 


many parts CGastill one place, 


lin another, now gay and act 


all 


she is 


not at 
that 


one thing at 


sentimental, 
Ne 


Lips 


ISLLESS 


and 


same woman at Vport 


the Adirondack ¢ 
jar Harbor and quite another at Sarato 


or at Richfield Ditferent tastes, to be 


at different resorts, but 


ste idly procession of the 


round of all 


charm ¢ Rich field Springs 
the landscape It is a 


estone region of gentle slopes and tine 


and although it is elevated,the gen 
‘is refined rather than bold, 

in pleasing irregulari 
wooded 


iv from rounded 


manner to produce the Impres 


e and repose The lay of the 


1 1 


‘h that an elevation of a few 
eet gives a most extensive pros 
f meadows and upland pas 
vkes and ponds, of forests hang 
masses on the limestone sum 
| and hops, and of 
It is scenery 
and that responds 

mood in variety and beauty 
summer the pedestrian will 
ws, and the 


OUS land, over 


Inspiring’ vie 
ne frac 
round the kes. by woods and farms. 


Interest a one Knows them 


habitués of the piace, year 
a loss for words to con 
isfaction 
his smiling country lies the pretty 
rural character of 
of 
he hotels, cottaves, and boarding houses 
The 


he old Spring House 


ive of Riehtield, the 
which is not entirely lost by reason 


{ 

hich line the broad principal street 
centre of the town ist 
and grounds. When our travellers alight 


ed in the evening at this mansion, they 


an English inn, though 


vere reminded of 


it is not at inn in England ex 
The 


a colonial character, 


all like an 
pt im its atmosphere of comfort. 
uuilding has rather 
with its long corridors and pillared piaz- 
is; built at different times, and without 


any particular plans except to remain 


old-fashioned, it is now a bie rambli: 


white mass of buildings in the midst 
maple-trees, With so many stairs and } 
different 


nooks and 


and 
the 

turning up 
room 


sages On levels, SO ma 


corners, that strange) 
always getting lost in it 
the 


wants to dine, and opening a door t] 


luxurious smoking when 
lets him out into the park when he is t 
ing to go to bed. But there are few hot: 
in the country where the guests are so we 
taken care of. 

This was the unbought testimony 


Miss 


been there long enough to acquire t 


Lamont, who, with her unele, | 
common anxiety of sojourners that t 
new-comers should be pleased, and \ 
superfluously explained the attractions 
the place to the artist, as if in his eye 
that rested on her, more than one attra 
needed, It 
to see the good comradeship that exist: 


tion was was very pleasai 
between these two, and the frank expr 
their delight in 


Here was a friendship without any resery 


sion. of meeting aga 

or any rueful misunderstandings, or 1 
cessity for explanations. Irene’s eyes fo 
a wistful the 
went off together round the piazza ani 


lowed them with look as 
through the parlors, the girl playing tli 
part of the hostess, and induecting him in 
The heigl 
ther 


charades, a1 


the mild wayeties of the place. 


of the seasoh Was over, she said: 
had 
broom-drills, and readings, and 
Now the 
sentimental wane; every night the rooms 
were full of whist-players, and the days 
were occupied in 


been tableaux and 
charity 
econeerts. On thie 


seasol Was 


quiet strolling over thi 
hills, and excursions to Cooperstown and 
Cherry Valley and *‘ points of view,” and 
Visits to the fields to see the hop-pickers 
little larking 
about the piazzas in the evening, and a 
group here and there pretending 

tall with 
them, and 
nights at the stairways, why should the 


at work. If there were a 
to bye 


merry over glasses ice and 


straws in lingering good 
aged and rheumatic make a note of it 
Did they not also once prefer the dane: 
to hobbling to the spring, and the taste of 
ginger to sulphur? 

Of course the razson d’étre of being 
here is the sulphur spring. There is no 
doubt of its efficacy. 
unpleasant as any in the country. 
erybody smells it, and a great many 
drink it. The artist said that after using 
it a week the blind walk, the lame see, 


I suppose it iS as 
Ky 
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renews 


does 


much 
GOMESLIC re, and 

‘harm of Riehf s largely 
ilness Those who go there year 
ar converse a gre deal about 
cing for it, and think the time well 
nh persuad ne new arrivals to take 
alks and drives It was im 
pon King that he must upon no 
to Rum Hill, from 
is had a noble pros 
Adirondack Moun 
ied Lis ith a walking par 
ven back when near the sum 
hunder-storm, which offered a 
rrand pictures in the sky and on 
s, and took refuge in a farm-house 
Vas occupied Dy a band of hop 
These adventurers are mostly 
ris and young men from the 

‘ ; 


factory villages,to whom this is 


f 


holiday of the vear. Many of 

however, are veteraus At 

ason one meets them on all the 

ing from farm to farm in lum 

Ons carrying into the dull rural 

heir slang, and ‘Captain Jinks” 

ind shocking free manners. At the 

hop fields they lodge all together in 
barracks, and they make lively for 
time whit ver farm-house they occu 

\ They are a ‘‘ rough lot,” and need 
very much the attention of the poet and 
the novelist,who might (if they shut their 
eves) make this season as romantic as 
vintage-time on the Rhine, or ** moon 
ining’ on the Southern mountains. The 
hop he ld itself, with its tall poles draped 


‘aceful vines which reach from pole 


ole, and hang their vellowing fruit in 


f 


festoons and arbors, is much more 
iresque than the vine-elad hills. 
Bartlett-Glow found many ae 

unces here from New York and 

phia and New port, and, to do her 

she introduced Lrene to them, and 
yresently involved her in so many plea 
ire parties and excursions that she and 
King were scarcely ever alone together 
When opportunity offered for a stroll a 
deux, the girl's manner was so constrained 


that King was compelled to ask the reason 


He got very little satisfaction, ar 
puzzle of her conduct was increas: 
by her confession that she loved him - 
the same, and always should 

** But something has come between 
he said ‘*T think I have the right to 
treated with perfect frankness.’ 

So you have,” she replied The 
is nothing—nothing at least that chane 
mv feeling toward you.” 

But you think that mine is chang 
for you 

‘No, not that, either, never that;” ai 
her voice showed excitement as she tur 
ed away her head ‘But don't you kno 
Stanhope, you have not known me vei 
long, and perhaps vou have been a litt 
hasty, and—how shall I say it ?—if yo 
had more time to reflect, when you go ba 
to your associates and your active life 
might somehow look differently to vou 
and your prospects—” 

‘Why, Irene, [have no prospects wit 
out you. TI love you; youare my life 
don’t understand. JI am just yours, an 
nothing you can do will ever make it a1 
different for me; but if vou want to 
free 

‘No, no,” cried the girl, trying in va 
to restrain her agitation and her tears 
‘not that. Idon’t want to be free. But 
you will not understand. Circumstances 
are so cruel, and if, Stanhope, you eve) 
should regret when it is too late! It 
would kill me. I want you to be happ 
And, Stanhope, promise me that, whateven 
happens, vou will not think ill of me. 

Of course he promised, he declared that 
nothing could happen, he vowed, and li 
protested against this ridiculous phantom 
inher mind. Toa man, used to straight 
forward cuts in love as in any othe 
object of his desire, this feminine exag 
gveration of conscientiousness is wholly in 
comprehensible. How under heavens a 
woman could get a kink of duty in he 
mind which involved the sacrifice of he 
self and her lover was past his fathoming 

The morning after this conversation 
the most of which the reader has been 
spared, there was an exctrsion to Coop 
erstown. The early start of the Tally-ho 
coaches for this trip is one of the chiet 
sensations of the quiet village. The bus 
tle to collect the laggards, the importancs 
of the conductors and drivers, the scram 
ble up the ladders, the ruses to get con 
genial seat-neighbors, the fine spirits of 
everybody evoked by the fresh morning 
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and the elevation on top of the coaches 


the start an air ol jolly adventure 


iv they go, the big red and yellow 


s, Swinging over the hills and along 


tive well-watered valleys, past the twin 


lakes to Otsego, over which hangs the ro 
mance of Cooper's tales, where a steamer 
alts This is one of the most charming 


little lakes that 
York ; 


ng sensational in its scenery, it is a 


the dot the interior of 


without bold shores or any 


lement in a 


lovely 


poellc ¢ 


refined and 


landseape There are a few fishing lodges 
nd summer cottages on its banks (one of 


em distinguished as Sinners’ Rest”), 


a hotel or two famous for dinners: 


raveller would be repaid if there 


ling except the lovely village of 


Coope rstown embowered in maples at the 


foot. The town rises gently from the lake, 


ind is very picturesque with its chureh 


spires and trees and handsome mansions; 
ind nothing could be prettier than the 
foregro ind, the card ns, the allées of wil 
lows, the long 


boat hun 


dreds of row-boats and sail-boats, and the 


Wharves with 


cit of the Susquehanna River, which 


virls away under drooping foliage, 
wins its long journey to the sea. 
vhole has an alr of 


kK< i 


ce Was perva led by the 


village leisure 
the 
the 


tne 


retiinement our tourists 
spirit of 
necromancer Who has woven about it 
" romanes 


the 


but to the ordinary in 
long residence of the novel 


vas not half so important as that 


distinguished e¢itizen who had 


great fortune out of some patent, 


a tine house, and adorned his 


native town It is not so very many 


years since ( ‘ooper died, and vet the boat 
men and loungers : 


the f 


bout the lake had only 
there 
name, one of them 


iintest impression of the man 
is a writer by that 
said, and some of his family lived near 
the house 


of the great man already re 
ferred to The created 
the old Enelish 
the Episcopal 
chureh, in the midst of the graves of his 


magician who 


Cooperstown sleeps i 
ooking chureh-yard_ of 
relations, and there is a well-worn path 
to his head-stone W hatever the common 
hat 
pilgrims to the vil 


people of the town may think, it is 
grave that draws most 
Where the hill-side cemetery now 
the 


is, on bank of the lake, was his farm, 


which he visited always once and some 
times twice a day He commonly wrote 


only from ten to twelve in the morning, 


giving the rest of the time to his farm a 
the society of his family. During the } 
riod of his libel suits, when the news) 
pers represented him as morose and s 
len in his retirement, he was, on the ce 
trary, in the highest spirits and the mx 
genial mood. Deerslayer was writt 
while this contest was at its height. Dh 
ing one day from his farm with his dau, 
ter, he stopped and looked long over 
favorite prospect on the lake, and sa 
‘T must write one more story, dear, abo 
our little At that moment 
Deerslayer was born. He was silent t} 
rest of the way home, and went immed 
ately to his library and began the story 
The party returned ina moralizing vei 
How vague already in the village whi 


lake.” 


his genius has made known over the ¢i 
ilized world is the fame of Cooper! 
our tourists the place was saturated wit 
his presence, but the new generation care 
more for its smart prosperity than for 
his romance. Many of the passengers o 
the boat had stopped at a lake-side taver 
to dine, preferring a good dinner to the as 
sociations which drew our sentimentalisi 
to the spots that were hallowed by tli 
necromancer’s imagination. And why 
not cannot live in the past for 
The people on the boat who dwe 
in Cooperstown were not talking about 
Cooper, perhaps had not thought of hin 
fora year. The ladies, seated in the bow 
of the boat, were comparing notes about 
their rheumatism and the measles of thei 
children; one of them had thr 
funeral of a young girl who was to hav: 
been married in the autumn, poor thing 


(one 


ever. 


been to 


and she told her companion who were at 
the funeral, and how they were dressed 
and how little feeling Nancy seemed to 
show, and how shiftless it was not to have 
more flowers, and how the bridegroom 
bore up—well, perhaps it’s an escape, shi 
was so weakly. 

The day lent a certain pensiveness to all 
this; the 
soft maples showed color, the orchards 
were heavy with fruit, the mountain-as} 
hung out its red signals, the hop-vines 
were yellowing, and in all the fence cor 
ners the golden-rod flamed and made tlie 
meanest high-road a way of glory. On 
Irene fella spell of sadness that affected 
her lover. Even Mrs. Bartlett-Glow seem 
ed touched by some regret for the fleeting 
of the gay season, and the top of the coach 
would have been melancholy enough but 


the season was visibly waning; 





THEIR 


“WHY, WHAT HAS CO 


r the high spirits of Marion and the ar 


st, whose gayety expanded in the abun 


ince of the harvest season 


Happy na 


ires, unrestrained by the subtle melan 

oly of a decaying year! 

The summer was really going. On Sun 

iy the weather broke in a violent storm 
wind and rain, and at sunset, when it 
vated, there were portentous gleams on 


the hills, and threatening clouds lurking 


about the 


PILGRIMAGE 


SKY. It was time to go Few 
people have the co irage to abide the break 
ing of the serenity of summer, and remain 


in the country for the more glorious au 


tumn days that are to follow The Glows 
The Ben 
sons would not be pers iaded out of their 
fixed plan to * 
pressed it, the 
others 


must hurry back to Newport 


Benson ex 
Mountains. The 
Niagara the 


take in,” as Mr 
Vhite 
and 


going to 


were 
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vhen King told 


not 
to push an 
are, he 
But 
ral 
mi 
‘Tedness of 
onprected to the 


latter s Whist 


t about S room packing 


vated a fellow that was 
ts ‘Whi 


nan 


vyhat has 
queried the ar 


ike a critical look at his 


pression that you haven t 


you int to @vet out of 


taken sulphur water enough 


Monday 


arin’ 


on morning there was a ven 


out he platform at the 
rowded The palace-e: ; 


for Niagara, for All 


‘flowing 


urs for 


many, for 


1} 
here Was 


big as a city dwelling 


Baby carrl wes Cumbered the Was = 


vere under foot, velping and rending 


tender hearts of their owners; the por 


taggered about under their loads, and 


: p ; 
hoarse : 


ley vere LArTeWeELIS 


made—alas! how 


rendez 


said: OUS 


many half-fledged hopes came to an end 


on that platform! The artist thought he 


had never seen so many pretty girls to- 


r in his life before, and each one 


had in her belt a buneh of volden rod. 


immer Was ovet enough 


sure 
At Utiea the train w 


ears 


as broken up, and 
various directions 
at Utiea that 
Inthe 
[rene bade him 


despatched Ith 
ne remembered that it was 
ie younger Cato sacrificed himself. 
presence ol all 


vood-by se 


Vilh an 


the world 


will not be for said 


No 


vith the same 


long, 
attempt at gavety. 
Is tor long 


ry. Andtl 


»Ssilpped a 


she said 
en added in a low tone, as 


t 


note nto his hand Do not 


the note as soon as ne 


he car, and this was 


ad as the train rushed westward 
ird the Great Fal] 


How Can | eC 


we 


My DEAR FRIEND 
il It is best that 


thought 


with 


ver 
separate | 
ive and I have strug 


gled 


it is best for you 


thought 


mvself [ think that I know 


I have been happy 
the world 


Dear, we must look at 


We 


me! 


as it 1s cannot change it—if we 


break our hearts, we Don't b 1 


It is nothing that she 


eannot. 
Vour COUSIN 
done She has been as sweet and kink 
me as possible, but I have seen throu 
her what I feared, just how it is ay 


reproach me. It is hard now I know 
But I believe that vou will come to se« 
do If it that 


that would be easy. Bu 


as I was any sacrifice 
COUIG MAKE, i 
think that I had saerificed you, and 

vou should some day become aware ol 


You are 


future 


free. Lam not silly. It ist 


[am thinking of. You must ta 
your place in the world where your lot 
cast Don't think [ have a foolish prid 
Perhaps it 7s pride that tells me not to } 
mvself in a false position ; perhaps if 
Never think it 


something else. is Wa 


of heart in IRENE 


‘* (good by.” 


As King finished this he looked out 


the window. The landscape was black 


CHAPTER XV. 

[IN the car for Niagara was an Englis} 
man of the receptive, guileless, thin type 
inquisitive, and overflowing with ap 
proval of everything American—a 
which has now become one of the common 
He had 
light hair, sandy side-whiskers, a face tha 
had witl 
soap and sand-paper, and he wore a sick 
ly yellow travelling suit. 


typ 


features of travel in this country 


looked as if it been serubbed 

He was ac 
companied by his wife, a stout, resolut 
matron, in heavy boots, a sensible stuf! 
with a lot lace fudged 
about her neck, and a broad-brimmed hat 
The lit 


tle man was always in pursuit of informa 


cown, of cotton 


with a vegetable garden on top. 


tion, in his guide-book or from his fellow 
passengers, and whenever he obtained an\ 
he invariably repeated it to his wife, who 
said, ‘‘ Fancy!” and ‘‘ Now, really!” in a 
rising inflection that expressed surpris¢ 
and expectation. 

The conceited Americar, who common 
ly draws himself into a shell when le 
travels, and affects indifference, and seems 
to be losing all natural curiosity, recep 
tivity, and the power of observation, is 
pretty certain to undervalue the intelli 
gence of this class of English travellers 
and get amusement out of their peculiari 
ties instead of learning from them how to 
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4 NN ili 


“WHO SAID, ‘ FANCY!’ 


ike every day of life interesting. Even 
ng, who, besides his national crust of 
isiveness, was to-day wrapped in the 
om of Irene’s letter, was gradually 
iwn to these simple, unpretending peo 
He took for granted their ignorance 


\merica—ignorance of America being 


of the branches taught in the English 
| 


iools—and he soon discovered that they 
re citizens of the world. They not only 

v the Continent very well, but they 
| spent a winter in Egypt, lived a year 
India, and seen something of China and 
ichof Japan. Although they had been 
urcely a fortnight in the United States, 
g¢ doubted if there were ten women in 
State of New York, not professional 
iChers, who knew as much of the flora 
he country as this plain-featured, rich 
ced woman. They called King’s atten 
n toa great many features of the land 
pe he had never noticed before, and 
ed him a great many questions about 
rming and stock and wages that he 
ild not answer. It appeared that Mr. 
inley Stubbs, Stoke-Cruden—for that 
is the name and address of the present 


AND ‘NOW, REALLY! 


discoverers of America—had a herd of 
short-horns, and that Mrs. Stubbs was even 
more familiar with the herd-book than 
her husband But before the fact had en 
abled King to settle the position of his 
new acquaintance satisfactorily to him 
self, Mrs. Stubbs upset his estimate by 
quoting Tennyson. 

‘Your great English poet is very much 
read here,” Kine said, by wav of being 
agreeable 

‘So we have heard,” replied Mrs 
Stubbs. Mr. Stubbs reads Tennyson 
beautifully He has thought of giving 
some readings while we are here. We 
have been told that the Americans are 
very fond of readings 

** Yes,” said King, ** they are devoted 
to them, especially reading by Enelish 
men in their native tongue. There isa 
great rage now for everything English: 


IS SDO 


at Newport hardly anything else 
ken 

Mrs. Stubbs looked for a moment as if 
this might be an American joke; but 
there was no smile upon King’s face, and 


she only said, ‘‘ Faney! You must make 





i 
f 
‘ 
: 
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a note of Newport dear That is one of 
1@ places we must seeé Of course Mr 
Stubpds has never read in pubiie you 


OW But | Suppose that vould make 
no ditference, the Americans are so kind 

iso ippreciat Ve 

No Live least difference replied 
Kin They are used to it 


It is a wonderful coun ap said Mr 


Most interesti * chimed in Mrs 
Stubbs: ““and so odd 

You know, Mr. King, we find some of 
the Americans so clever We have been 
surprised, really. It makes us feel quite at 
nome At the hotels and every where, 
most obliging 

Do you make a long stay 

Oh no We j ist want to st idy the 


} 


people and the government, and see the 
pring ipal pl ices We were told that Al 
MANY is the capital instead of New York: 
s so odd, you know And Washington 


is another capital. And there is Boston. 


It must be very confusing.” King began 


; 


to suspect that he must be talking witl 


l 
the editor of the Saturday Review Mr 
Stubbs continued: ** They told us in New 
York that we ought to go to Paterson, 
on the island of Jersey, I believe I 


suppose 1 IS aS interesting’ as Niag ira 
We shall visit it on our return But we 
came over more to see Niagara than anv 


thing els And from there we shall run 
rto Chieago and the Yosemite Now 


we are here, we could not think of going 


back without a look at the Yosemite 
King said that thus far he had existed 
hout seeing the Yosemite, but he be 
ved that next to Chicago it was the 
most attractive place in the country 
It was dark when they came into the 
station at Niagara—dark and silent. Our 
American tourists, who were accustomed 


to the clamor of the hackmen here, and 


expected to be assaulted bv a horde of 


ld Comanches in plain clothes, and 
torn limb from baggage, if not limb from 
limb, were unable to aceount for this si 
lenee, and the absence of the common 
highwavmen, until they remembered that 
the State had bought the Falls, and the 
agents of the government had s ippressed 
many of the old nuisances It was pos 


sible now to hear the roar of the cataract. 
This unaccustomed human stillness was 


ominous to King. He would have wel 


comed a Niagara of importunity and im 


; 


precations: he was bursting with impa 


tience to express himself; it seemed as 
he would die if he were silent an hk 
longer under that letter. Of course t 
usual American relief of irritability a 
impatience suggested itself He wo 
telegraph ; only electricity was qu 
enough and fiery enough for his mo 
But what should he telegraph ? The ti 
graph was not invented for love-mak 

and is not adapted to it. It is ridicul: 


ee 


to make love by wire How was it } 


me ame 


sible to frame a message that should 
commercial on its face, and yet con 
the deepest agony and devotion of 1 
sender's heart ? King stood at the ] 
telegraph window, looking at the « 


Cx 


spatcher who was to send it, and thoug 
of this Depressed and intent as he 
the whimsieality of the situation sti 
him. Whatcould he say? It illustrat: 
our sheep-like habit of expressing o 
selves in the familiar plirase or popu 
slang of the day that at the instant 
only thing King could think of to se 
was this: *‘ Hold the fort, for I am e 
ing.” The incongruity of this made 
smile, and he did not write it Ki 
he composed this message, which seen 


to him to have a business-like and in 


cent aspect: ‘Too late. Impossi le 
me to change. Have invested everyt] 
Expect letter.” Mechanically he cou 
the words when he had written this ( 
the fair presumption that the compa 
vould send ‘‘everything” as one we 
there were still two more than the « 
ventional ten, and, from force of habit 
struck out the words ‘‘for me.” But 
had no sooner done this than he felt 





sense of shame. It was contemptible { 
a man in love to count his words, and 
was intolerable to be haggling with | 
self at such a crisis over the expense of 
despatch. He got cold over the thoug 
that Irene might also count them, and s« 
that the cost of this message of passio 
had been calculated. And with reckles 
ness he added: ‘‘We reach the Pro 
House next week, and I am sure I « 
convinee you I am right.” 

King found Niagara pitched to tl 


( 


of his lacerated and tumultuous feeling 
There were few people at the Catar 
House, and either the bridal season |] 
not set in, or in America a bride has be 
evolved who does not show any co 
sciousness of her new position. In | 
present mood the place seemed deserted 
the figures of the few visitors glidi 
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ee 
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MUZZLED 


ibout as in a dream, as if they too had 
een subdued by the recent commission 
had the 
topped the mills, and 
ree, and was tearing down the presump 
In this 


hieh silenced drivers, and 


made the park 


ious structures along the bank 
silence, which emphasized the quaking of 


ic earth and alr, there WaS a sense of 
nknown, impending disaster. It was 
1i0ot to be borne in-doors, and the two 


friends went out into the night. 

On the edge of the rapids, above the ho 
el, the old bath-house was in process of 
demolition,its shaking piazza almost over 
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HACKMEN 


Not much co 


but it was in the midst of an 


hanging the flood ild be 


seen from it 
elemental 


uproar. Some electric lamps 


shining through the made high 


trees 
lights on the crests of the rapids, while 
others near were in shadow and dark 
The black mass of Goat Island appeared 
under the lightning flashes in the north 
west skvy,and whenever these quick gleams 
pierced the gloom, the frail bridge to the 
was outlined for a moment, and 
had 
away, and there could only be seen sparks 


of light 


island 


then vanished as if it been swept 


in the houses on the Canadian 
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shore, which seemed very near In this 
unKNOWN Vhich vas rather feit) than 
see Lhere was a sense of power and ol 
a ste) vhich overeame the mind: and 

¢ LACE nig { LIl¢ roar thie eruel 
ha q) e rapids, tossin vhite earls 
and fu to Ul fatal plunge, begat a 
sort of terror in the spectators It was 
tL power implacable engeful, not to be 
measured They strolled down to Pros 
pect Park The gate was closed; it had 
been the seene of an awful tragedy but a 

minutes before They did not know 


it, but they knew that the air shuddered, 
ind as they skirted the grounds along 


the way to the foot-bridge, the roar grew 


in their stunned ears There, projected 
out into the night, were the cables of 
steel holding the frail platform over the 
abyss of night and terror. Beyond Was 
Canada There was light enough in the 


sky to reveal, but not to dissipate, the ap 
palling insecurity. What an impious 
thing it seemed to them, this trembling 
structure across the chasm! They ad 
vanced upon if There were cleams on 
the mill cascades below, and on the MASS 
of the American Fall Below, down in 
ie gloom, were patches of foam, slowly 
circling around in the eddy no haste 
sullen and black satisfaction in 
the awful tragedy of the fall. The whole 
was vacue, fearful Always the roar, the 
shuddering of the air I think that a 
man placed on this bridge at night, and 


cnorant of the cause of the aerial agita 
tion and the wild uproar, could almost 
lose his reason in the panic of the scene 
They walked on; they set foot on her 
Majesty’s dominions; they entered the 
Clifton House—quite American, you know, 
vith its new bar and office. A subdued 
air about everybody here also, and the 
Same quaking, shivering, and impending 
ise of irresponsible force Even ‘‘two 
fingers.” said the artist, standing at the 
bar, had little effect in allaying the im 
pression of the terror out there When 
they returned, the moon was coming up, 
rising and strug 


cling and making its way 
slowly through ragged masses of colored 
clouds The river Co ld be plainly seen 
now, smooth, deep, treacherous; the falls 
on the American side showed fitfullsy like 
patches of light and foam; the Horse- 
shoe, mostly hidden by a cold silver mist, 
oceasionally loomed up a white and ghast 
ly mass. They stood for a long time look- 
ing down at the foot of the American 





Fall, the moon now showing clearly 
plunge of the heavy columns—a colu 


as stiff as if it were melted silver—hus 


and frightened by the weird and ap 
Ing scene They did not know at t 


moment that there where their eves 
riveted, there at the base of the fal 
man’s body was churning about, pluny 
down and cast up, and beaten and wl) 
ed, imprisoned in the refluent eddy I 
a body was there. In the morning 
man’s overcoat was found on the para 
at the angle of the fall. Some one tl 
remembered that in the evening, just 
fore the park gate closed, he had seer 
man approach the angle of the wall whi 
the overcoat was found. T 


1@ Wah 
never seen after that. Nicht first. a 
then the hungry water, swallowed hi 
One pictures the fearful leap into t 
dark, the midway repentance, perhap 
the despair of the plunge A body « 
in here is likely to tarry for days, edd 
ing round and round, and tossed in tl] 
terrible maelstrom, before a chance cur 
rent ejects it, and sends it down the fier 
rapids below. King went back to the ho 
tel in a terror of the place, which did n 
leave him so lone as he remained H 
room quivered, the roar filled all the a 
Is not life real and terrible enough 
asked himself, but that brides must eas 
this experience also into their hone 
moon ¢ 

The morning light did not efface t 
impressions of the night, the dominati: 
presence of a gigantic, pitiless force 
blind passion of nature, uncontrolled an 
uncontrollable. Shut the windows and 
lock the door, you could not shut out thi 
terror of it. The town did not seem safe 
the bridges, the buildings on the edge o 
the precipices with their shaking cas 
ments, the islands, might at any momet 
be engulfed and disappear. It was a thing 
to flee from. 

I suspect King was in a very sensitiv: 
mood; the world seemed for the moment 
devoid of human sympathy, and the say 
ageness and turmoil played upon his bai 
nerves. The artist himself shrank fron 
contact with this overpowering display 
and said that he could not endure mo) 
than a day or two of it. It needed all tl 
sunshine in the face of Miss Lamont an 
the serenity of her cheerful nature t 
make the situation tolerable, and even he 
sprightliness was somewhat subdued. It 


was a day of big, broken, high-sailing 
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s. with a deep blue skv and trong 
t The sheht bridge to Goat Is] 
eared more presumpluous DY day 

and the sharp slope of the rapids 
t gave a lie sense of the lmipetu 

ot thie torrent As they walked 

on, past the now abandoned paper 
ind the other human lmpertinences 
emental turmoil mereased, and they 

d entering a world the foundations 
ch were broken up 


This must 


een a good deal a matter of Imipres 


rv other parties of si@ht-seers were 

a and YOY apparently unawed 
tent Simply on visiting every point 
en of in the guide-book, and proba 
msecious of the all-pervadinge ter 
But Kine could not escape Il, evel 

e throng descending and ascenaing 
tairway to Luna Island Standing 


at the 


tine the 


top he reailzea 


first Immense micht of 


lownpour of the American Fall, and 


d the pale green color, with here and 


e a violet tone, and the white ¢ 


oud 


out from the solid color 


Spurting 
a rainbo \ 
The 


Ss COT 


e foam-erested river lay 
ne nearly a complete cirele 
Mist w: 


steamer Maid of the 
ip, riding the waves, dashed here and 


lrrents, but reso 


the 


e by conflicting e 


such is audacity 


] 


her 


steaming on 


ln—and venturesome 


POKING 


foam under the 


1 
he 


On 


nto DOLIING 


seshoe the deck are pigmy pas 


clumsy figures 


The 


it like a chip, it hesitates and quivers, 


rers Ih O11-SKIN Sults, 


aretie explorers poat tosses 


then slowly swinging, darts away 


vn the current, fleeing from the wrath 


ie waters, and pursued by the angry 


Surely it is an island of magic, unsub 
tial, liable to go adrift and plunge 
o the canon 
ere t 


Even in the forest path 


ie great tree trunks assure one ol 


ility and long immunity, this feeling 


not be shaken off. Our party descend 
ie Winding staircase in the tower, and 
the 


entrance of 


shelf under the mighty 
the Cave of the 


i ked 
e to 
nds. The curtain of 


on 
the 
water covering 


back and 


entrance was blown forth 
the wind, now leaving the platform 
and now deluging it A woman in 


pathway was beckoning frantically 
a ealling to a man who stood on the 
itform, entirely unconscious of danger, 


‘king up to the green curtain and down 
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into the boiling mist. It was Mrs. Stubbs 








but she is Shouting against Niagara and 
her husband mistook her pantomime for 
vestures of wonder and admiration. Some 
moments passed immd then the curtain 
S me im, and tons o ater dren ed ( 
Englishman, and for an instant hid him 
Trom sight Then is Ul curtain s ng 
bac K, bie iS Seel ¢ nging to the hand 
ra sputtering ana islonished ib such 
treatment Ile came up the bank drip 
ping and deelar ne that Vas extraord 

nary, most extr | but he woulan t 
have mussed it orid Krom this 
platform one LOOKS Gown t harrow slip 
peryv stairs that are lost in the boiling 
mISt, and wonders at the daring that built 
these steps down into that he and cat 
ried the frail walk of planks over the 
bowlders outside thie Ta \ party hn Ol 

SKINS, Making thie Vay there, looked ilke 
lost men and women 1 i Dante Inferno 
T * turbulent vaters dashed all about 
them; the mist ocecasiona rapped them 
froin sight; they clung to the rats, the 

tried to speak to each other; their ges 
tures seemed motions of despa Could 
that be Eurydice hom the rough ude 
Was tenderly drage neg out of the hell of 
Waters, up the ston. path, that singular 
figure in oll-skin trousers ho disclosed a 


pretty face inside her hood as she eme reed 


One might venture into the infernal re 


vions to rescue such a@ Woman Dut Whi 


tuke her there The group of adventut 
ers stopped a moment on the platform, 
with the opening into the misty cavern 
for a background, and the artist said that 


the pict re Was bevond all power of the 


pencil, strange and fant: There is 


nothing, after all, that the human rae 
ill not dare for a new sensation 
The walk around Goat Island is proba 


bly unsurpassed in the world for wonde: 


and beauty The Americans have every 
reason to be satisfied ith their share ol 
the fall: they get nowhere one single 
grand view like that from the Canada 


, 1 - 2 P 
side, Dut intinitely the deepest 1) pression 


on Goat 


the 


I 
of majesty and power 1s obtained 


the 


war of 


Island. There spectator 1S In 


midst of the nature Krom the 


point over the Horseshoe Fall our friends 


speaking not much, but more and more 


deeply moved, strolled along in the lovely 


forest, in a rural solemnity, ina local calm, 
almost a seclusion. except for the ever 
in the 


present shuddering 


the 


roar alr 


shore above the Horseshoe 
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first compre hended the breadth, the great 
sweep of the rapias The white crests of 
the waves in the west were coming out 
from under a black, lowering sky; all the 
foreground was in bright sunlight, dan- 
CIng, sparking leaping, hurrying on, con- 


verging to the angle where the water be 
comes a deep emerald at the break and 
plunge The rapids above are a series of 
shelves, bristling with jutting rocks and 
lodged trunks of trees, and the wildness 
of the scene is intensified by the ragged 
fringe of evergreens on the opposite shore. 

Over the whole island the mist, rising 
from the ealdron, drifts in spray when 
the wind is favorable; but on this day the 
forest was bright and cheerful, and as the 
strollers went farther away from the Great 
Fall, the beauty of the scene began to steal 
away its terror. The roar was still dom 
inant, but far off and softened, and did 
not crush tne ear The triple islands, 
the Three Sisters, in their picturesque 
vildness appeared like play ful freaks of 
hature In a momentary relaxation of the 
savage mood Here is the finest view of 
tne river; to one standing on the outer 


} 


most island the great flood seems tumbling 
out of the sky. They continued along the 
ank of the river. The shallow stream 
races by headlong, but close to the edge 
os ‘ 
are numerous eddies, and places where 
one might step in and not be swept away. 
\t length they reached the point where 


the river divides, and the water stands for 


an instant almost still, hesitating whether 
to take the Canadian or the American 
plunge Out a little way from the shore 
the waves leap and tumble, and the two 
currents are iike race horses parted on two 
Ways to the voal Just at this point the 
water swirls and lingers, having lost all 
its fierceness and haste, and spreads itself 
out placidly, dimpling inthe sun. It may 
be a treacherous pause, this water may be 
as cruel as that which rages below and 
exults in eatehing a boat or a man and 
bounding with the victim over the ecata- 
ract: but the calm was very crateful to the 
stunned and buffeted visitors; upon their 
jarred nerves it was like the peace of God. 

‘The preacher might moralize here,” 
said King. ** Here are the parting of the 
ways for the young man; here is a mo- 
ment of calm in which he ean decide which 
course he will take. See, with my hand I 
can turn the waters to Canada or to Ameri- 
ca! So momentous is the easy decision of 
the moment.” 





Yes,” said the artist, ‘‘ your figur 
perfect. Whichever side the young n 
takes, he goes to destruction.” 

“Or,” continued King, appealing 
Miss Lamont against this illogical « 
struction, **this is the maiden at the ¢ 
cial instant of choosing between two 
petuous suitors.” 


} 


**You mean she will be sorry, wh 
ever she chooses ?” 

‘You two practical people would s; 
any illustration in the world. You wo 
divest the impressive drop of water on 1 
mountain summit, which mieht go to t 
Atlantic or to the Pacific, of all mo 
character by saying that it makes no « 
ference which ocean it falls into.” 

The relief from the dread of Niagara 
felt at this point of peace was only t 
porary. The dread returned when 1 
party approached again the turmoil 
the American Fall, and fell again und 
the influence of the merciless haste of t 
flood. And there every islet, every ro 
every point, has its legend of terror; he 
a boat lodged with a man in it, and afte: 
a day and night of vain attempts to res 
cue him, thousands of people saw | 
take the frightful ieap, throwing up 
arms as he went over; here a young y 
man slipped, and was instantly whirl 
away out of life; and from that pou 
more than one dazed or frantic visitor 
had taken the suicidal leap. Death v 
so near here and so easy! 

One seems in less personal peril on t 
Canadian side, and has more the feelin: 
of a spectator, and less that of a partl 
pant in the wild uproar. Perhaps the) 
is more sense of foree, but the majesty o 
the seene is relieved by a hundred shit 
ing etfeets of light and color. In the a 
ternoon, under a broken sky, the rapir 
above the Horseshoe reminded one of thu 
sea-shore ona very stormy day. Impeded 
by the rocks, the flood hesitated and even 
ran back, as if reluctant to take the fina 
plunge! The sienna-color of the wate? 
on the table contrasted sharply with tl 
emerald at the break of the fall. A rai 
bow springing out of the centre of th: 
ecaldron arched clear over the America 
cataract, and was one moment bright an 
the next dimly seen through the mist 
which boiled up out of the hell of water 
and swayed in the wind. Through th 
veil darted adventurous birds, flashin 
their wings in the prismatic colors, and 
circling about as if fascinated by the aw 
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rush and thunde) 


1d and hie passing c 


W it 


louds the scene was 


1 the shi 


fting 


n perpetual change; now the American 
Kall was ere mv white and the mist below 
dark, and again ne heavy mass Vas gray 
and sulle. wd the mist like silver spray 
P haps nowhere eise in the orid is the 
oree Of hature so erpowerlng to the 
mind, and as the eve imnders Trom the 
chaos of the fall to the far horizon, where 
e vast rivers of rapids are poured out of 
the sky, one feels that this force is inex 
Lust ha 


jmipression they 


er S¢ 


ite ned DY 


ean 


stibie and ete 
f our travel 


vere 


» terrible as where it 


mn Klang aowh 


ers expected 


under 


{ MEN) 
Lo escaye 


Dy ari 


Is the 


>the 


Ving 


Vn to the rapids and whirlpool below, 


take Nowhere 


Vy were Thistankel 


riy 


rushes, as if mad 


precipice 


its narrow bondage, through the 


the 


and 


forced into this contracted space, it fumes 


und tosses and rages with vindictive fury, 
driving on in a passion that has almost a 
human Quality in it Restrained by the 
alls of stone from being destructive, it 
ems to rave at its own impotence, and 
en it reaches the whirlpool it is like a 
hungry animal, returning and licking the 
shore for the prey it has missed But it 
has not always wanted a prey Now and 
again it has a wreck or a dead body to 
toss and fling about Although it does 
not need the human element of disaster 
TO 
BY R 
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this canon grewsome, the kee; 


of the show places make the most of 


late ‘aptain Webb. 


his presence continually, saw 


So vivid were t 
narratives that our sympathetic party 


the str 


swimmer tossed like a chip, saw him t] 


up his hands, saw the agony in his fac 


the spot where he was last seen i 


are several places where he disappear 


each vouched for by eredible w 
t] 
The late 


so that the 


plied for the tourist. 


horror of 


ILhes 
ne scene IS mu 


after 


had turned gray and cold, and dashes 


rain fell as our 


W hirlpool 


partys 


descended Lo 


As they looked over the li 


ed up and foaming waters in this e 


they almost 


expected 


Lo see Capt 


Webb or the suicide of the night bet 
circling round in the maelstrom. TT} 
came up out of the gorge silent, a 
drove back to the hotel full of ner 
apprehension. 

King found no telegram from = Tren 


and the place seemed to him intolera 


The artist was quite ready to go 


the morning: 


On 


indeed, the whole party, 


though they said it was unreasonable, « 


fessed that they were almost afraid to st 


longer; the roar, the trembling, the 


ye 


vading sense of a blind force and rage 


spired a nameless dread. 


The artist sa 


the next morning at the station, that 
understood the feelings of Lot. 


FAME 


D. BLACKMORI 


* PY RIGHT fairy of the morn, with flowers arrayed, 
) Whose beauties to thy young pursuer seem 


Beyond the ecstasy of poet’s dream 


Shall I o’ertake thee, ere thy lustre fade ? 


‘Ripe glory of the noon, to dazzled eyes 


A pageant of delight and power and cold, 


Dissolving into mirage manifold 


Do I o’ertake thee, or mistake my prize ? 


‘Dull 
At 


Have 


‘No morn, or 


shadow of the evening, gaunt and gray, 


‘andom thrown, bevond me, or above, 


noon, 


or 


eve, 


And cold as memory in the arms of love 
I o’erta’en thee, but to cast away 2” 


am I,” she said, 


‘But night, the depth of night behind the sun; 
By all mankind pursued, but never won, 


Unt 


my shadow falls upon a shade.” 














1 NATIONAL HOME 


FOR 


BY MARIA 


DISA 


rH 


4 


FTER twenty years of garnered har 


battle-fields, 


\ 


vests from intrenched 
of steadily abating sectional feeling, 
is little left to sharply remind one 


ie fratricidal conflict, save the invalid 


disabled soldiers gathered together, 
ler the auspices of the government, 
» a stupendous institution, designed by 


] 


al enactment to be considered as a 


ne, in contradistinetion to the asylums 
inded by charitable or legislative pol- 
The magnitude of this achievement 
stifies a brief review of what so entirely 
to the 
tion’s interest in his behalf. 
l whole number of Federal 
liers engaged in the civil war 


2,778,304. Of 


ites to the soldier and 


1© 


ese the colored 
ops numbered 
4.975, while the 
lian nations fur- 
shed 3530 men. 


aggregate of 


iths, from = all 
‘uses, up to the 
ne that the dif- 


rent armies were 
sbanded, was 
By cull- 
tables of 

exhibit 
brief 


strik- 


a9 SLS. 


the 


tot 
LUIS 


tical 
deaths a 
of 
interest 


ined, 


ee 
edule 


is ob- 


ction, 
RETURNS OF 


INCOMPLETE PRISONERS 


Died of Wounds received in Action. 


ST ne eee ee 99 
Men 1,973 
Died of Disease in Prison. 

Officers....... os 
OO onknig Pasondse .24,783 


Inasmuch as it is not only the soldier 
the soldier dead, that the na 
LXXIII 137.—47 


ing, but 


Vou No 


BARRETT 


~ 


\BLED VOLUNTEER 


Bl 


OLDIERS, 
r'LER 


tion aims to provide for, a few items rela 
tive to the eighty-two national cemeteries 
may be given here as a fitting sequel to 
the foregoing. The alphabetical list from 
which these results are obtained was cop 
ied by special favor from records in the 
‘* Office of National Cemeteries” at Wash 
ington. Eleven of these are in Virginia 
(besides the one in West Virginia), seven 







HOSPITAL, EASTERN 


BRANCH 


in Tennessee, four each in North Carolina 
and Kentucky, and three each in Missis 
sippi and Louisiana. The others are va 
riously distributed in twenty-one States 
and Territories, including one at Wash 
ington, D. C., and another at Mexico city, 
Mexico. 


have over 2000, not exceeding 5000 inter 


Twenty-one of these cemeteries 


have 5000, not 
exceeding 10,000; and eleven cemeteries 


ments; nine cemeteries 
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CEMETERY, SOUTHERN BRANCH 


have over 10,000, as designated in the fol- tion’s dead, and visitors are shown tl 


' owing table \ marble head-stone marks grounds free of charge. 


each grave, bearing the name and rank 


LOCATION OF CEMETERIES WITH OVER TEN THoUsa 
INTERMENTS. 


standing also on the register of the ceme : 
Name b w Unk wr T 


of the occupant, when known, the same 


tery Salaried men have care of the na- Marietta, Georgia ... 7195 
Jefterson Barracks, Missour 
Salisbury, North Carolina 

Chalmetto, Louisiana..... 6.851 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 









Andersonville, Georgia . ie 92 

Memphis, Tennessee 5,163 8.818 
Mredericksburg, Virginia . 2,487 12,771 
Arlington, Virginia...... 11,853 4,349 
Nashville, Tennessee . 11,825 4,701 16,5 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 3,899 12,710 | 16.609 


The total number of interments in a 
the 
these, 9438 were Confederates. 

At the cessation of hostilities in 
the government had in charge 204 hos 
pitals, with capacity for 136,894 beds. Thi 
returns of and wounded show that 
the total of cases treated up to that time 
At theend of eight months 
there were yet in existence thirty-four 
government hospitals, besides the Stat 


national cemeteries is 322,851. O 


1865 


sick 


was 1,057,423. 


hospitals and soldiers’ retreats, which ha 
been temporarily established in most < 
the Northern States for 
upon the disbanding of the armies. Thes 


immediate uss 


gradually disappeared upon the carryin 
into effect of an act of Congress, approve: 





OLONEI 


ANDREW 


WESTERN 


SMITH, GOVERNOR 
BRANCH 


OF 


THE 


March 31. 1865, for the establishment of 
National Home. The Board of Manage 
was to comprise one hundred men; but 
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twice failing to secure a quorum, its 
was found to paralyze its efficiency 
vovernment looked after the maimed 
ers, and during the year 6410 arti 
limbs were supplied to them without 
ve 
the mean time a great Sanitary Com 
sion, conducted by the people, was do 
ts beneficent work. With head-quar 
at Washington, its ramifications ex 
ng to every community on Union 
it was the largest and most efficient 
nization of the kind ever known. Not 
were the inmates of hospitals looked 
and supplies of every needed com 
systematically furnished them, but 
en the time came for still other help, 
eaus of information and employment 
e established in all the principal cities 
those needing such aid; as also were 
n agencies, for collecting, free of 
ire, their back pay, pensions, and 


uities. So fully had publie confidence 


n secured that large donations of goods, 
thing, and monevs were constantly re 
ed by the Commission for its work. 
official exhibit in April, 1865, showed 

the contributions from California 
ie to that date amounted to 81,199,675, 


| from the sparsely populated States of 


N ida and Oregon the sums of 899,512 


1820.733 respectively had been receive d. 


Lletropolitan fairs of almost fabulous 


iwnitude were conducted for the same 








GENERAL LUTHER STEPHENSON, JUN., GOVERNOR 


OF THE EASTERN I ANCH 


purpose, and became a feature of the 
times. A notable one in New York city 
yielded a profit of $1,184,145 and the net 
proceeds of the Central Fair of Philadel 


phia amounted to $1,035,398. These fairs, 


aside from their financial significance, 


proved a fitting outlet for the repressed 


impulsion of thousands of men and wo- 


BARRACK BUILDINGS, WESTERN BRANCH 
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men compelled to remain at home and to 
hold themselves still—the hardest of all 
things to do,when the leading spirit of the 
hour almost impelled to action. The San 
tary Commission recog@nized and took ad 
vantage of this state of feeling by con 
ducting still other fairs, under its own 
auspices, W ith the most satisfactory results, 
the one held at Cineinnati having been 
especially notable. 

When finally the disbanded armies 
vere homeward bound, hundreds of thou 
sands of soldiers, left at stations and Jand- 
ings for change of transportation, were 
met by emissaries of the Commission,sup 
plied with all necessities, and forwarded 
each one toward his point of destination. 
The Commission having decided that the 
claim agencies and others of equal import 
must still be continued for a time, a fair 
to meet this additional expenditure was 
opened up at Chicago, from which was 
realized the sum of $825,000. Thus did a 
erateful people extend to the defenders of 
the Union most generous and unstinted 
aid, to be more directly dispensed where 
most needed than could be the rovern 
ment supplies, always retarded as they 
were in their channels of transit by the 
complicities of official red tape 

Finally, on April 21, 1866, by a joint 
resolution of the two Houses of Con 
egress, a Board of Managers for the Sol 
diers’ National Home was appointed, of 
nine citizens of the United States, not 
members of Congress, no two of whom 
could be residents of the same State, nor 
residents of any State other than those 
which furnished organized bodies in the 
late war. The ex officio members of the 
board, during their terms of office, are 
the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War, and the Chief-Justice. 
This board was vested with authority to 
establish, besides a central Home for the 
Middle States, sectional branches thereto, 
in view of the wide extent of territory to 
be represented by the just claimants of 
such a benefice 

The board, keenly appreciating the 
great responsibility of the work before 
it, looked abroad for successful prece- 
dent. The great naval hospital at Green- 
wich, England, which for one hundred 
and sixty years had been an asylum for 
disabled and superannuated seamen, had 
just dismissed its inmates, making them 
all ** out-pensioners,” and was then being 
converted into a Royal Naval College, the 


reasons therefor being that ‘‘it came 
be doubted whether the stupendous ch 
ity were not, after all,a mistake. As { 
as the pensioners were concerned, it 

a monastery, without the soul-sustainin 
convictions of monasticism.” 

The military asylum at Chelsea w 
built to accommodate only 500 pensio 
ers, and its administrative manageme) 
as an asylum differed so widely fron 
that held in contemplation by the board 
in the organization of a Home that it see 
ed undesirable as a model in any respect 

Turning to France, there was the Hot: 
des Invalides at Paris—a vast military 
asylum designed to accommodate 5000 
soldiers, and covering sixteen acres of 
ground, affording an existence to its in 
mates more restricted, with all its ampli 
tude, than that of people living within the 
walls of a fortified city under military 
surveillance. Therefore, all things con 
sidered, the Board of Managers—a ma 
jority of whom were men of large mili 
tary experience, and all of well-known 
executive abilitvy—fell back upon their 
own resources, and proceeded to give 
shape to their concerted plans, according 
to the exigencies and demands of the sit 
uation. By mid-November of the same 
year the Eastern Branch was opened for 
applicants, and the Central and North 
western branches were soon after estab 
lished. The location of a Southern Branch 
three years later was fully justified, not 
only by the greatly increased number of 
beneficiaries, but by the necessity felt for 
a milder climate for certain classes of dis 
ease. 

An act of Congress, approved July 5 
1884, authorizing still another branch 
Home, was in part the result of a section 
al clause of that act, which directs the ad 
mission tothe Home of ‘‘all United States 
soldiers of any war who are incapable of 
earning a living, whether the incapacity 
resulted from their service or not.” This 
law has opened the Home to a large class 
of men who were hitherto ineligible. 

The Western Branch was located un 
der the provisions of a bill passed by Con 
gress to establish a Branch of the Hom: 
west of the Mississippi River. The cits 


of Leavenworth, Kansas, made a munili 
cent donation to the government of 640 
acres of land, and $50,000 for embellish 
ment, which secured to them the location 
of the new Branch,which was opened for 
applicants during the spring of 1886. The 
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CAPTAIN P. T. WOODFIN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
SOUTHERN BRANCH 


rrounds are located about two miles below 
Leavenworth, Kansas, bordering the riv 
er, in the midst of beautiful seenery. 
Eight barrack buildings, to accommodate 
120 men each, have recently been com- 
»dining-hall with a seat 
ing capacity of 2000 men, Over 1000 mem 


pleted, and a larg 
bers are cared for now 

The Eastern Branch of the National 
Home is located about five miles from 
Augusta, Maine, on « tract of land origi 
This had 


been reclaimed from a wilderness of thick- 


nally comprising 1100 acres. 


ets and bowlders by private enterprise, 
and converted into asummer resort known 
as Togus Spring, at an estimated outlay of 
$200,000, because of supposed medicinal 
virtue in the waters of the spring. The 
structural improvements consisted in part 
of a hotel of capacity to accommodate 300 
guests, a farm-house, stables, and bowling 
alleys. The grounds were ornamented by 
shade trees, and Jaid out with walks and 
drives; the spring was enclosed in a bow- 
ery arbor, a race-course told of past ex- 
citements of the turf, and a young or- 
chard of five acres gave fair promise for 
the future. This property was thought 
none too choice, and was purchased en- 
tire for $50,000; and to this beautiful re- 
treat was sent the first instalment of sol- 
diers on November 10, 1866. 


Unfortunately the early history of t 
Branch was marked by two destruet 
fires. The first occurred in midwinte) 
IS68, and caused the total loss of the m 
building (hotel). The nine-o'eclock tat 
had. been sounded, and the half past n 
‘taps for lights out and all in bed” | 
been re sponded to, when the alarm of 
was given, The sick were hastily cam 
out on their mattresses, and laid on 
snow of that rigorous climate. Cow 
were despatched to Augusta for aid, a 
citizens and firemen promptly respond 
the former with teams which convey 
the sick to private houses, while the ot 
ers were temporarily quartered in pub 
buildings. The second fire occurred thix 
years later, and destroyed Amusem 
Hall, involving a loss of $20,000. | 
building was replaced by a smaller one 
less outlay; but in place of the ma 
building there had been erected thi 
large brick structures, so arranged t] 
with the hospital they formed a hollo 
square, comprising the present main buil 
ing-—the most economical arrangement 

This Branch was originally intend 
only for applicants from the State of Ni 
York and the New England States. But 
notwithstanding the final ‘‘muster out 
at all the Branches of large numbers of 
veterans full of years, and others who 
were victims of fatal wounds and diseas« 
the passage of time brought old age and 
increasing infirmities upon. still other 
hundreds who had hitherto supported 
themselves outside the Home. This great 
accession of numbers resulted in the gen 
eral distribution being governed mainly 
by the relative facilities of the different 
Branches, and by climatic considerations 
so that of late years this Branch has repre 
sented a score or more of different States 

On June 1, 1886, the number of ‘* men 
bers” present and living in this Home was 
1224, while 464 were absent on furlough 
most of whom would return with cold 
weather, making a total of 1698. The 
whole number ‘‘ cared for” during thi 
year ending June 80, 1885, was 2621. Quit 
a number of the men live in cottages nea 
the Home, receiving their rations in com 
mon with the others, and carrying them t 
their homes to be eaten. Still others hir 
themselves to farmers, and draw rations 
as the cheapest way of obtaining board 
No new members are now admitted o1 
these conditions, however. 

As at all the Branches, admissions, fur 
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s, discharges, and readmissions are 


ially going on, and the pensioners 


‘ } } ‘ 
ike, ‘‘are Jealous of what 


Lheyv Ca 


most of t pre 
Home ratl 


‘blood money hem 
gy privatllon outside thie 


Lo 


er 


consent its confiscation Con 


therefore secures the pensions to all 
near dependent relatives 

the close of the war there was cloth 

n the @ lartermaster’s Departme utsul 


for an army of 1,500,000 men. Of 


SABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS 


6SY 


coust It commands an unobstructed view 
of the fashionable resort at Old Point Com 
fort, famous for its beautiful scenery, in 
Vvigorating air, and historic titerest Phi 
climate isevery thing lo be desired Tor thost 
CLASSES OT GISCUSE 1 ch extremes of tem 
perature are lnimica V tile malaria ( 
vers are unknown The reeords o ‘ 
meteorological Observatory for the last ten 
vears @ive an averace bipe iture ol 74 
In Summer and 44° in winter \ ma 





MAIN 


BUILDING, 


urse distributions from this supply were 
Not only 
re food and raiment thus provided for 
ese honored guests of the nation, but a 
pacious and beautifully finished auditori 
im affords facilities for lectures and theat 
cal entertainments, while billiards, bow] 
g¢, and the smaller games are free to all 


ide to the Home as needed. 


The library, always an important feature, 
tains nearly 6000 volumes, and is sup 
ed with numerous papers and period 
ils, the foreign inmates being furnished 
th reading in the German, French, and 
ltallan languages. 
Branch of the National 
lome 1s located in Hampton, Virginia, 
bout two miles from 


The Southern 


Fortress Monroe, 
ith a water-front on Hampton Roads, 
me of the finest harbors on the American 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


nificent array of 150 flower beds adorns 


the premises. The large creenhouses are 


stocked with ‘'4400 new and rare plants” 
while a rose-house stands unrivalled by 
them all. 

The of this 
whose broad avenue leads direct ly through 
the embellished grounds to the terraced 
water-front, was originally an education 


main building Branch, 


al institution, and used as such until the 
encroachment of hostilities compelled its 
desertion. Remaining intact after fireand 
cannon had demolished its surroundings, 
it was appropriated as a Union hospital, 
while its bullet-scarred walls mutely of 
fered shelter alike to the wearers of the 
blue and the gray, as they were deposited, 
wounded and dying, under its roof, soon 


to be borne thence, in common brother- 
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the 


Cherished 


hood at last. to 


hard by 


national cemetery 
as a relic of the past, 
there now stands ona gallery of the build 
ne a mMarvie slab 


With this imseription, 
1854.” 


the bloom 


Chesapeake Female 


\ constant 


Seminary, 
of 


ing girlhood, happy voices, and merry 


reminder, this, 


aughter of the maidens 


with 


coming 


vouthful once 
trooping through those halls, no 


thought of blood and carnage 


1 


nearer to their lives than the bare recital 
of such horrors from their pages of his 
tors 


In 


the government for its present use. 


1870 the building was purchased by 
Only 
first. 


50 veterans were accommodated at 


JACOB SHARPE, GOVERNOI 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH 


Captain P. T 


ernor of the Branch, took charge in 1873. 


W oodfin. the present Gov 


The institution at onee became popular 
with old soldiers, and it has been erowd 
ed ever since. The number of 
now amounts to 1LS00. 


members 
About one-fourth 
of the roll are mild-weather absentees, 
furlough during to 

hit employment. Dur 
ing the Christmas holidays all who have 


uWway on 


summer 
earn wages at lig 
homes or friends are likely to seek them 
if able; and about one-fifth of the whole 
number are absent, one may pleasantly 
imagine, enjoying the season with out 
side friends, though a sorry percentage 


at best of so large a number of once st 
Wart men. 

The amount of pension money recei 
here for the fiscal year ending June 
IS84, was $121,344; remitted to famili: 
$20,786; held at interest for pension: 
$13,806; value of farm products, $10.0: 
number of books in library, 4384; num 
published in German, 380; number pu 
lished in French, 91; number of issues 


22 305: 


books, number of papers and mag 


zines, 160. The total number of memb« 
“cared for’ during the year, includi: 
‘out-door relief,” was 2182. Of thes 
1193 were of foreign birth. 

Several religious sects are alternate 
represented here; and added to the usua 
range of amusements such 
proximity to naturally affords 
while the manifold interests of the inst 
tution and surroundings attract frequen 
visitors from all States of the Union, with 
quite a percentage of foreigners. 

The national cemetery adjoins tli 
Home, and forms the northern bounda 
ry. Many Union and Confederate sol 
diers were buried here in 


are as” thie 


water 


war time, an 
this is the last resting-place of the in 
mates. 

The Northwestern Branch, near Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin, justly claiming one 
of the most beautiful sites in the State, is 
located about three miles Lake 
Michigan, and one from the city limits 
The original purchase of 440 acres of 
land for S1LOO,000 
itary fair 


west of 


the proceeds of a san 
was made by the ladies of Mil 
waukee, and donated to the government 
as an inducement for the location there 
on of the projected Soldiers’ Home for 
the Northwest. By this stroke of ente 
prise the competitive claims of some oth 
er cities were thrown in the shade. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway runs through the grounds, bring 
ing excursionists from every part of thi 
country—the station being a unique de 
partinent in the ‘‘ Ward” Memorial Hall 
This building, it may be explained, is thi 
result—in common with those so called at 
other Branches—of a bequest to the Na 
tional Home by Horatio Ward. One 
floor in each of the buildings is occupied 
by a beautiful theatre for dramatic and 
other entertainments. 

The forest trees in this vicinity are 
among the most majestic to be found in 
this country, attesting by their size to the 
strength of the sdil. This is also evident 








in the ‘‘returns” of agricul 
tural products of the Home 
farm as given in the last 


report, the ‘‘eash value of 


crop sold” showing a total 


if $15,544—a pertinent item 


vith the social economist. 
\ll the floral decorations of 
the grounds are supplied by 
the greenhouses. 

The main building is a 
noble structure of 300 feet 
i length, with a central 
ower of 180 feet. Its spa 
ious compartments com 
prised the Home proper 
ipon the first establish 
ment of this Branch, af 
ording space for hospital, 
dining hall, and barracks. 
But all is now changed, 
and various buildings are 
required, as at the other 








HARPER'S NE 


DINING HALL, 


Branches, to furnish accommodations and 


supply the necessary workshops for so 
But other 


ial wants and needs are met; and 


» . f ld yp 
large a (¢ OMMUNILY Oo! soidiers. 


Lhban ae 


he most eritiecal visitor search in 


may 


in for anything here that wiil conflict 


wit} 
Witil 


the statement made by the Board of 
Managers in their last annual report to 
Congress, to wit 


‘The Board calls attention to the fact that 
its endeavor has constantly been to make the 
home for 
To at 
tain this end, chapels, libraries, reading-rooms, 


itution as nearly as possible a 


lst 
the members, and not a mere asylum. 
objects ofamusement of various kinds, theatres, 


vreenhouses, ete., have been furnished.” 


On June 30, 1884, the number of mem- 


ers, as per last published report, was: 


Present and absetr 370 


t ° ‘ 1 


VOSS 


tal cared for durl 


t any) 
1 b 


Of the former occupations represented by 
the members. those in excess of forty of 
one class rate as follows: 

#1 | Shoemakers 

16 Carpenters 
46 Farmers 
.49. Laborers 
Of the whole number, 268 could neither 


read nor write. Of these, 16 were natives, 


and 252 of foreign birth. The amount of 


IW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


CENTR 


fines imposed was 8738 20 during the fis 
cal year, while 75 per cent. of the whol 
The ave 

age number employed per month for pa 


number committed no offence. 


was 246, and the pay-rolls amounted 1 
$28,593. Besides this sum earned at thi 
Home by the members, their families wer 
paid $2289 for work on under-garment 
and bed-furnishings made here for thi 
different Branches. 

“No permanent diet list is prepared at 
this Branch, but a bill of fare adapted to 
the season is prepared daily for the ger 
eral kitchen by the governor, and thir 
commissary employés and cooks are 1 
quired to conform to it. In the hospita 
the bill of fare is prescribed by the sur 
geon.” Ineluding the regimen of both 
the average cost of the daily ration pei 
hundred men was $16 28. The cost for 
the same in 1870 was $23 62; in 1875, $21 61 
and for the yearending June 30, 1880, the 
cost was only $14 31, showing a variation 
corresponding with the varying cost of 
provisions. It is interesting to know 
that these estimates not only cover th« 
first cost of food supplies, but include al! 
contingent expenses, as cost of transpor 
tation, fuel consumed, pay-roll of em 
ployés, ete. . 

In order to convey a comprehensivé 
idea of the actual workings of so vast an 
institution, a few of the more pertinent 
details of 3ranch thus far noticed 
have been interspersed with the general 


each 


description, as calculated to give a cleare) 
idea of the daily life of the disabled sol 
dier than if only ponderous generaliza- 
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s had been given. The general esti 
es already presented apply with more 
ss accuracy to all the Branches, any 
inence given by either to certain con 
ns or interests being chiefly due to io 
differences, and obviously in a slight 


f 


ree to the particular cast of pe rsonnel 


prising the administrative force of the 
ective Branches 
relation to the foreign element in 
Home, it seems proper to state that 
s class predominates in nearly the same 


portion at all the Branches, and an im 


ession has prevailed that by reason of 


perament and native precedent they 
more ready to accept a condition of 
endence than are our own co intry 

This is unjust Let it be remem 
ed that a large proportion of the for 


n-born were yet without homes of their 


nin their newly adopted country, and 
uy Without family ties, and therefore, 
en disabled in service, were without 
uurce,and doubly entitled, as loyal fos 
sons of the mother republic, to a full 
ire of her bounties. Be it also borne 
mind that nine-tenths of this class rep 
sent England, Ireland, and Germany, 


nd that these are not the countries that 


pply the world with paupers. 





IN THE HOSPITAI 





The Central Branch, for the Middle 


States. is located in the Miami Valley, 
near Dayton Ohio, about midway rT 
tween Columbus and Cincinnati Be 
sides the large area of choice farming 
land On its 627 acres, the re were ol rinal 


1 } . } } 
lv natural advantages of upland and gien 


mineral and other springs, rendering it 


susceptible Of Charming poss 
I 


bilities—a 
result long since realized—making it to 
day one of the most inviting places of re 
sort 

Its central location renders it the largest 
Branch of the National Home—the total 
of present members being almost equal to 
the number designed to be accommodated 
by the great French military asylum 
The buildings required for this soldier 
community—including hotel, restaurant, 
and the dwellings of officers in charge 


form by their numbers and structure an 


imposing array. These inelude and are 
surrounded by an extent of ground 

known in military parlance-as ‘the 
camp —under the special supervision of 


a landseape gardener, the same being in 
tersected by thirty-two miles of broad ay 


enues, each one named for a State of the 


Union—a statement conveying some cot 


ception of the inadequate idea of details 
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Soe aigetten omer ne 


at NN LEAR AER tment 





that the average visitor of a day is likelv 
Lo bear away vith him 


In Importance by any means, 
in this connection, comes the unique 
It is 
reached from ditferent points by deseend 


gvarden, or garden in the gwien 


Ing stone stairways, flanked on either side 


Its 
with continual 


surprises of fresh exuberance, enclose va 


by gay platoons of witching growths. 


shaded banks, cropping out 


rious attractions of cascade, springs, and 
floral splendors, 
er as well as scores 
of tropical mar 
vels, including 


stately palms and 
a purple - green 


crove of bananas. 





The loiterer and 
lounger may find 
| =| embowered seats 

4 and shady nooks, 
“= while the curious 
l a plant-lover, ever 


on the alert, 
may quietly pur 
rounds, 


and finally, if he 


his 


sue 


choose. ascend 
by steps direct- 
ly into a conser 


vatory, whose 





strange company 


we of  extraordina- 

ry growths may 

somehow remind 

SOLD MONUMENT, CENTRAL him of jungles, 
I ANCH 


and if he stumble 
against a spotted 
i-like cactus, he may think he is 
but happily, 


coil of bo: 
in one being on the second 
floor, he will find ready escape to the com 
level Near at 
hand rises a palm house thirty-five feet in 
height and ninety feet long. The total 
area of consery atory space outside of this 
is covered by 25,000 feet of glass. 

We turn next to the hospital building. 
The helpless invalids are secured against 


1] 


mon of the earth again. 


the perils of conflagration by a fire-proof 
arrangement, consisting of a tunnel 200 
feet in length, and over seven feet square, 
which 


connects the hospital with the 
building containing steam- boilers and 
fuel deposit. Through this channel run 
the steam and water pipes and the rail 


way for conveying coal. 
Soon after the occupancy of the build 
ing by patients, the Northern Ohio Sol 
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diers’ Aid Society presented an eles 


carriage and horses for their exelu 


use. There are usually from 300 to 
patients here, assigned, according to 
ability, to the upper and lower wa 
Passing through the latter, one may 
the invalids variously occupied, some 
ly making work-baskets of self-bing 
bits of wood, and other useful and o1 
mental articles. 

The crowded condition of this large } 
pital has been recently relieved by 
erection of four additional wards, and 
the removal to the government hosp 
at Washington of the insane patients 

The barracks, comprising thirty-five 
more three-story buildings, no longer f 
nish ample accommodations, while t 
numbers to be fed were long ago quit 
yond the comfortable seating capacity 
the grand dining-hall building, as sho 
by the report of the for 
year 1882-3. 


rovernor 


Our facilities for handling over 3 
men at the great dining hall are very imperfe: 
We are obliged to seat, say, 1100 men. thre: 
times at each meal. To do this, the employes 
at the kitchen and dining-room must be up 
large portion of the night, and the men must 
turn out very early in the morning in ord 
that the third table may get through brea 
fast in any reasonable time for work.” 


Since then,the men occupying the larg 
hall above the dining-room have been 1% 
moved to a new barrack building, and 
that room converted into a dining ha 
so that now, by having two sittings 
each meal in both halls the men are an 
ply accommodated. But a still furthe 
improvement on all this is hoped for wit] 
the opening of the new Western Branc} 
To convey an idea of the amount of foor 
consumed at this one boarding-house of 
Uncle Sam/’s, the quantity furnished for a 
recent dinner for 4800 men may be given as 
a fair sample. Of beef there were over 201 
pounds; of bread, 2700 pounds; of sugai 
240 pounds; of potatoes, 50 bushels; of 
cotfee, 1200 gallons, and 900 pies. 

The library, comprising 14,800 volumes 
is in two divisions, known as the Putnam 
and Thomas libraries. Contributions to 
both are being constantly made—in th 
former case by the Lady Bountiful hi 
self, and in the latter ‘“‘by its man 
friends.” This library has also becom 
the repository of many interesting reli 
and trophies of the war, as well as nu 
merous others of various significanc 
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magazines and papers handled here 


ingry readers are of 258 varieties, 
the issues of books now amount to 
y 53.000 

peculiar interest attaches to the 


ste monument near the cemetery, 

ts having been erected by the of 
sand men of the National Home asa 
norial tribute to their honored dead. 
is one of the 
The 


a 
a soldier 


» Our Fallen Comrades” 
inscriptions on the pedestal 
shaft is surmounted by 

l cuard i 
ne army and navy, were sculptured in 


The figures below, typical 


ne, and in every detail are most ex- 
sitely wrought. The device of giving 

effect 
ply hollowing the pupils IS 


of color to wide open eyes by 

vonder 
effective in these faces. 

rhe post-office, where the United States 

a gath 

the 
Under 


shady trees, or in a sunny corner, as 


is delivered direct, is always 
sol 


place before mail-time for 


s anxious to be first served. 


veather may incline, they engage in 


il exchange or sit in silent expect 
while thus waiting for the mail 

The number of letters and cards mailed 

e during the year, as per last report, was 

1590, the number received being 131,460 

The 


ichinery render it possible to accom- 


various appliances of steam and 


marvels here in the line of domes 


ot 
indry-work, there being an average of 


labor, as shown by the one item 
},000 pieces in the weekly wash. 

Of the different trades carried on at the 
ten to 


} ] 
DOOK 


veral Branches there are from 
rteen, including printing and 
nding. Such men as are able to work 

always glad to avail themselves of 
Joyment within the Home. 
The number of soldiers ‘‘ cared for” at 
s Branch for the year ending June 30, 
was 7146. Of these, 
eign birth; 2238 were from Germany 
1403 from 259 


England. , 


1357 were of 


SS4 
Prussia, Ireland, and 
‘he mortuary returns since 1867 show 
otal deaths in the Central Branch of 
onal Home to have been 4517. The 
nual percentage of death rate during 
period is remarkably low, considering 


+ 


ve and debility of the subjects, hav- 


reached 6 per cent. in one year only. 
For each of the three fiscal years end- 
June, 1884, the amount appropriated 
y Congress for the support of this Branch 
verages $1,138,046 65, while the estimate 


June, 


695 


SOLDIERS 





GENERAL M. R. PATRICK, GOVERNOR OF THE CENTRA 


BRANCH 
for the last fiscal vear was $1,237,134—an 
increase proportionate to the increase of 
members. 
The number of ‘‘ present and absent” in 
as 5244 
1157, a 


view of the delightft 


LSS86. w and the actual num 
pitiful showing, in 


tur 


ber present 
il season, when 
loughs are in request by all who are able 
to use them. Private official returns from 
the other 


10,000 members of the National Military 


Branches give us a total of over 


Home; and it is estimated there will be 


no decrease in number for some time to 
class hitherto 


but 
now are becoming dependent by reason of 


come, in view of the large 


able to take care of themselves, who 


age and infirmity. 















NOTE Limited space } excluded the worthy 
mention of ny names most connected 
with the projection and development of the institu 
tion thus briefly reviewed. But they are well known, 
and need no trumpeting here rhe soldier himself, 
his daily life in the Home, and what government is 
doing for him, have been the leading interest of this 
writing 

For efficient aid rendered in the preparation of 
the sangg, thanks are due to Brigadier-General Ri 
ard Cx , Adjutant-General United States Army 
ind snant-Colonel R. N, Batchelder, Depu 
ty QM ter-General, both of the War Depart 
ment. . for favors conferred, thanks are tet 
dered t®@General Luther Ste nson, Captain P. T 
W oodfin, General Jacob Sharpe, Colonel Andrew J 


Smith, and to General M. R. Patrick, governors 
spectively of the Eastern, Southern, Northwest 


Wester , an 1 Central Br hes of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
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OLE ’STRACTED 


BY THOMAS 


WE, little Ephum! ave, little Eph 


j um! ef you don’ come ‘long heah, 

> : fete ae 

bov, an’ rock dis chile, V'll buss you haid 
open!” sereamed the high-pitched voice 


of a woman, breaking the stillness of the 
summer evening She had just come to 


the door of the little cabin, where she was 


now standing, anxiously scanning the 
space before her, while a baby’s plaintive 
wail rose and fell within with wearying 
monotony. The log cabin, set in a gall 
in the middle of an old field all grown up 
in sassafras, was not a very inviting-look 
ing place; a few hens loitering about the 
new hen-house, a brood of half-grown 
chickens picking in the grass and watch 
ing the door and a runty pig tied to a 
‘*stob,” were the only signs of thrift; vet 
the face of the woman cleared up as she 
vazed about her, and afar off where the 
gleam of green made a pleasant spot, 
where the corn grew in the river-bottom, 
for it was her home, and the best of all 
was she thought it belonged to them. 

A rumble of distant thunder caught her 
ear, and she stepped down and took a well 
vorn garment from the clothes - line, 
stretched between two dogwood forks, and 
having, after a keen glance down the path 
through the bushes, satisfied herself that 
no one was in sight, she returned to the 
house, and the baby’s voice rose louder 
than before The mother, as she set out 
herironing table, raised adirge likeh¢mn, 
which she chanted, partly from habit and 
partly in self-defence. She ironed care- 
fully the ragged shirt she had just taken 
from the line, and then, after some search, 
finding a needle and cotton, she drewa 
chair to the door and proceeded to mend 
the garment 

‘Dis de om ies’ shut Ole ‘Stracted | 
she said, as if in apology to herself for be 


Mme so eareful 


The cloud slowly gathered over the pines 
in the direction of the path; eR fowls 
carefully tripped up the path, ang after 
a prudent pause at the hole, di 








one by one within; the chick 
in a gradually contracting ¢i 
finally one or two stole f irtivel! 
eadoin door, and after a brief recognizance 
came in, and fluttered up the ladder to the 
loft, where they had been born, and yet 
roosted Once more the baby’s voice pre 
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vailed, and once more the woman went 
the door, and, looking down the pa 
screamed, ** Awe, little Ephum! awe 
tle Ephum !” 

‘Mam, came the not very distant 
swer from the bushes. 

“Why ’n’t you come ‘long heah, bi 
an’ rock dis chile ?” 

‘Yes, ‘m, I comin’,” came the answ: 
She waited, watching, until there emera 
from the bushes a queer little carava 
headed by a small brat, who stagger 
under the weight of another apparent 
nearly as large and quite as black as hii 
self, while several more of various « 
grees of diminutiveness struggled alo 
behind. 

**Ain’t you heah me eallin’ you, bo 
You better come when I eall vou. | 
tyah you all to pieces!” pursued the wo 
man, in the angriest of keys, her counte 
nance, however, appearing unruffled. The 
head of the caravan stooped and deposit 
ed his burden carefully on the ground 
then, with a comical look of mingled 
alarm and penitence, he slowly approac 
ed the door, keeping his eye watchful 
on his mother,and picking his opportun 
ty, slipped in past her, dodging skilful 
just enough to escape a blow which she 
aimed at him, and which would have 
‘slapped him flat” had it struek him, but 
which, in truth, was intended merely to 
warn and keep him in wholesome fea: 
and was purposely aimed high enough to 
miss him, allowing for the certain dodge 

The culprit, having stifled the whimper 
with which he was prepared, flung him 
self on to the foot of the rough plank era 
dle, and began to rock it violently and 
noisily, using one leg as a lever, and sing 
ing an accompaniment, of which the only 
words that rose above the noise of the 
rockers were, ‘‘ By-a-by, don’t you ery 
go to sleep, little baby ;” and sure enoug 
the baby stopped crying and went to 
sleep. 

Eph watched his mammy furtively a 
she scraped away the ashes and laid tly 
thick pone of dough on the hearth, and 
shovelled the hot ashes upon it. Supper 
would be ready directly, and it was tim: 
to propitiate her. He bethought himse!] 
of a message. 


‘*Mammy, Ole ‘Stracted say you mus 
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he shut; he say he marster comin’ 
oli ch 
How he say he is?” inquired the wo 

vith some interest. 
He ain’ say—jes say he want he shut. 
sutny is comical—he layin’ down in 
ud.” Then having relieved his mind, 
went to sleep in the cradle. 

Layin’ down in de baid?” quoted 
voman to herself as she moved about 


room. ‘‘L’ain’ nuver hearn ‘bout dat 
Dat sutny is a comical ole man 
VaVsS. He Say he used to live on dis 


tation, an’ yit he al’ays talkin’ “bout 
ret house an’ de fine kerridges dee used 
ive, an’ bout he marster comin’ to buy 
1 back. De 


ise on dis place, not sence I know nut 


‘ain’ nuver been no gret 


bout 16, ‘sep de overseer house whar 
man live. I heah Ephum say Aunt 
Dinah tell him de ole house whar used to 
on de hill whar dat gret oak-tree is in 
pines bu’nt down de year he wuz born, 
un’ he ole marster had to live in de over 
seer house, an’ hit break he heart, an’ dee 
: all he niggers, an’ dat’s de way he 
ye to blongst to we all; but dat ole man 
iin’ know nuttin *bout dat house, ‘cause 
hit bu’nt down. I wonder whar he did 
me from?” she pursued, ‘‘an’ what he 
o ‘nough name? He sholy couldn’ been 
named * Ole ‘Stracted,’ jes so; dat ain’ no 
name ‘tall. Yit ef he ain’ ’stracted, ‘tain’ 
ybody is. He ain’ even know he own 
name,” she continued, presently. ‘‘Say 
he marster ‘ll know him when he come 
iin’ know de folks is free; say he marster 
ewi buy him back in de summer an’ kyar 
m home, an’ bout de money he gwine 
vi him. Ef he got any money, I wonder 
ve down dyah in dat evil-sperit hole.” 
\nd the woman glanced around with great 
smplaceney on the picture-pasted walls 
her own by no means sumptuously 
imnished house. ‘* Money!” she repeated 
mud, as she began to rake in the ashes. 
He ‘ain’ got nuttin. I got to kyar him 
ece o’ dis bread now,” and she went off 
toa dream of what they would do when 
‘ big crop on their land should be all in, 
1 the last payment made on the house; 
what she would wear, and how she 
uuld dress the children, and the appear 
ce she would make at meeting, not re- 
cting that the sum they had paid on 
property had never, even with all their 
iting, amounted in any one year to more 
in a few dollars over the rent charged 
wv the place, and that the eight hundred 


dollars yet due on it was more than they 
could make at the present rate in a life 
time 

‘Ef Ephum jes had a mule, or even 
some tv< nly to help him,” she thought, ‘* but 
he ‘ain’ got nuttin De chiln ain’ big 
‘nough to do nuttin but eat; he ‘ain’ got 
no brurrs, an’ he deddy took way an’ sold 
down Souf de same time my ole marster 
whar dead buy him; dat’s what I] alays 
heah ‘em say, an’ I know he’s dead long 
befo’ dis, cause | heah em say dese Virginia 
niggers carn stan’ hit long deah, hit so hot, 
hit frizzle *°em up, an’ I reckon he die befo’ 
he ole marster, whar I heah say die of a 
broked heart torectly after dee teck he nig 
gers an’ sell ’em befo’ he face. Theah Aunt 
Dinah say dat, an’ dat he might’ly sot on he 
ole servants, spressal y on Ephum deddy. 
whar named Little Ephum, an’ whar used 
to wait on him. Dis mus’ ‘a been a gret 
place dem days, ‘cordin’ to what dee say.” 
She went on: ‘‘ Dee say he sutny live 
strong, wuz jes rich as cream, an’ weahed 
he blue coat an’ brass buttons, an’ lived in 
dat ole house whar wuz up whar de pines 
is now, an’ Whar bu’nt down, like he own 
ed de wull. An’ now look at it; dat man 
own it all, an’ cuttin’ all de woods off it. 
Hedon’ know nuttin’ bout black folks, ain’ 
nuver been fotch up wid him. Who ever 
heah he name ‘fo’ he come heah an’ buy 
de place, an’ move in de overseer house, 
an’ charge we all eight hundréd dollars 
for dis land, jes ‘cause it got little piece o’ 
bottom on it, and forty-eight dollars rent 
besides, wid he ole stingy wife whar oon’ 
even ti’ ‘way buttermilk!” An expression 
of mingled disgust and contempt con 
cluded the reflection. 

She took the ash-cake out of the ashes, 
slapped it first on one side, then on the 
otlver, with her hand, dusted it with her 
apron, and walked to the door and poured 
a gogrd of water from the piggin over it 
Teg she divided it in half; one half she 
set up against the side of the chimney, the 
other she broke up into smaller pieces and 
distributed among the children, dragging 
the sle@gaa Eph, limp and soaked with 
sleep, f#om the cradle to receive his share 
Her 


eve 








‘r was not rough was perhaps 
but she used no caresses, as a 
white an would have done under the 


cireur rATLCES. It was only toward the 


baby at the breast that she exhibited any 
endearments. Her nearest approach to it 
with the others was when she told them, 


as she portioned out the ash-cake, ** Mam 
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‘ain’ got nuttin else; but nuver min’, 
owine have plenty o’ good meat next 
ur, when deddy done pay for he land 


Hi! who dat out dyah ?” she said, sud 


ly. ‘Run to de do’,son, an’ see who 
comin’,.” and the whole tribe rushed 
nspect the new-comer. 

It was, as she suspected, her husband, 
that 


He dropped into 


ind as soon as he entered she saw 
something was wrong. 
chair, and sat in moody silence, the pic 
ture of fatigue, physical and mental. Af 
ter waiting for some time, she asked, in- 
litferently, ‘‘ What de matter ?” 
‘*Dat man.” 
What he done do now 
was sharp with suspicion. 


The query 


‘‘He say he ain’ gwine let me have my 
land.” 

‘He's a half-strainer,” said the woman, 
‘How he gwine help 
felt 
that there must be a defence against such 


vith sudden anger. 


t ‘Ain’ you got crap on it She 


in outrage. 

‘He say he ain’ gwine wait no longer; 
dat I wuz to have tell Christmas to finish 
payin’ for it, an’ I ‘ain’ do it, an’ now he 
done change he min’.”’ 


Tell dis 


vife, with the positiveness of one accus 


Christmas comin’,” said his 
tomed to expound contracts. 

“Yes; but I tell you he say he done 
change he min’.” 
ly given up all hope; 

‘*De erap’s yourn,” said she, 


The man had evident 
he was dead beat 
affected 
by his surrender, but prepared only to 
compromise. 

‘‘He say he gwine teck all dat for de 
rent, an’ dat he gwine drive Ole ‘Stracted 
way too.” 

‘*He ain’ nuttin but po’ white trash!” 
[t expressed her supreme contempt 

‘*He say he'll gi’ me jes one week mo’ 
to pay him all he ax for it,” 
foreed to a correction by her intense feel- 


continued he, 


ing, and the instinet of a man to defend 


the absent from a woman's attack, and 
perhaps in the hope that she might sug 
gest some escape. 

‘‘He ain’ nuttin sep po’ white trash!” 
‘* How 
eight hunderd dollars at once ? 


Gord mout! 


she repeated. you ewine raise 
Dee kyarn 
nobody do dat. He ‘ain’ got 
good sense.” 

‘You ’ain’ see dat corn lately, is you ?” 
“ Hit jes as rank! You can 
almos’ see it growin’ ef you look at it 
Dat’s strong land. I dat 
when I buy it.” 


Vou, LXXIII.—No 


he asked. 
; 
know 


or od. 


437.—48 
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He 


been in 


knew it was gone now, but he had 


the habit of calling it his in the 
past three years, and it did him good to 
claim the ownership a little longer 

‘I wonder whar Marse Johnny is ?” 


He 


former owner; and now, finding her prop 


said the Woman, was the son of her 
failing her, she instinctively 


‘* Be let 


er support 
turned to 
turn we all out 

He ‘ain’ 


kyarn vit it in a wee k,’ 


him wouldn’ him 


an’ ef he is, he 


vot nuttin 
said Ephraim 
‘*Kyarn you teck it in de co't 
** Dat’s whar he 
I don’ git out,” said her husband, despair 


sav he ewine have it ef 
ingly. 
Her last defence was gone 
** Ain’ you hongry 
‘What you got?” 


‘IT jes gwine kill a chicken for you.” 


she inquired 


It was her nearest approach to tender 
ness, and he knew it was a mark of spe 
attention, for all the 
egos had for the past three years gone to 
swell the fund 


and it was only on special oceasions that 


cial chickens and 


which was to buy the home, 
one was spared for food. 

turned out 
him like a 
he could 
form 


The news that he was to be 


his home had fallen 


of 


blow = 


on 


and had stunned him: 


make no resistance, he could ho 


plans. He went into a rough estimate as 
he waited. 


‘Le’ 


years dis Christmas done gone; 


me see: I done wuck for it three 


how much 


does dat meck 7 
‘* An’ fo’ dollars, an’ five dollars, an’ two 
dollars an’ a half last Christmas from de 
chickens, an’ all dem ducks I done sell he 
wife, an’ de washin’ I been doin’ for ‘em; 
how much is dat 7” supplemented his wife. 
‘**Dat’s what I say!” 
His wife endeavored vainly to remem 


ber the amount she had been told it was: 


but the unaccounted-for washing changed 
the ier reliance on the 
ap 


her 


sum and destroye¢ 
And as the ch 


perfection, and 


result was now 


proachi o required 
undivided attention, she gave 


g up the arith 
metic and applied he 


rself to her culinary 
duties 

] 
aiso 


the 
which he saw 


Ephraim abandoned attempt, 
and waited in a reverie, in 
corn stand so high and rank over his land 
that he 


balk, and 


could searcely distinguish the 
a stable and barn and a mule, 


or may be two—it was a possibility—and 
two cows which his wife would milk, and 


a green wagon driven by his boys, while 











memes 


ee ee 
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took it easy and gave orders like a 
master, and a clover patch, and wheat, 
and he saw the yellow grain waving, and 
ieard his sons sing the old harvest song 
of **Cool Water” while they swung their 
cradles, and 

‘You say he gwine turn Ole ‘Stracted 
out too ?” inquired his wife, breaking the 
spell. The chicken was done now, and 


her mind reverted to the all-engrossing 


Yes: say he tired o’ ole ’stracted nig 
ver livin on ne place an’ pay in’ no rent 


‘*Good Gord A’mighty! Pay rent for 
dat ole pile 0’ logs! ’Ain’t he been mend 


: , 
in’ he shoes an’ harness for rent all dese 


"Twill kill dat ole man to tu’n him out 


1a 
dat house,” said Ephraim; ** he ’ain’ nuver 


stay away from dyah a hour sence he 
come heanh 
e 


Sutny twill,” assented his wife; then 


she added, i 


1 reply to the rest of the re 
mark, *‘ Nuver min’, den; we'll see what 
he got in dyah.” Toa woman, that was 
at least some compensation. Ephraim’s 
thoughts had taken a new direction. 

‘He al’avs feared he marster ‘d come 
for him while he ’way,” he said, in mere 
continuance of his last remark. 

‘*He sen’ me wud he marster comin’ 
to-night, an’ he want he shut,” said 
his wife, as she handed him his supper. 
Kphraim’s face expressed more than inter 
est: it was tenderness which softened the 
rugeed lines as he sat looking into the fire. 
Perhaps he thought of the old man’s lone 
liness, and of his own father torn away 
and sold so lone ago, before he could 
even remember, and perhaps very dimly 
of the beauty of the sublime devotion of 
this poor old creature to his love and his 
trust, holding steadfast beyond memory, 
beyond reason, after the know ledge even 
of his own identity and of his very name 
was lost 

The woman caught the contagion of his 
sympathy. 

‘De chil’n say he mighty comical, an’ 
he layin’ down in de baid,” she said. 

Ephraim rose from his seat. 

‘* Whar you gw ine ?” 

I mus’ go to see ‘bout him,” he said, 
simply 

‘Ain’ you gwine finish eatin’ 

‘T ewine kvar dis to him.” 

‘Well, I kin cook you anurr when we 
come back,” said his wife, with ready ac 


quiescence, 


In a few minutes they were on the wa 
going single file down the path throug 
the sassafras, along which little Eph ai 
his followers had come an hour befo 
the man in the lead and his wife f 
lowing, and according to the custom 
their race, carrying the bundles, one t} 
surrendered supper, and the other t 
neatly folded and well patched shirt 
which Ole ’Stracted hoped to meet h 
long-expected loved ones. 

As they came in sight of the ruinous 
little hut which had been the old man 
abode since his sudden appearance in thi 
neighborhood a few years after the wai 
they observed that the bench beside the 
door was deserted, and that the door stood 
ajar—two circumstances which neither of 
them remembered ever to have seen be 
fore; for in all the years in which lx 
had been their neighbor Ole ’Stracted had 
never admitted any one within his door 
and had never been known to leave it 
open. In mild weather he oecupied a 
bench outside, where he either cobbled 
shoes for his neighbors, accepting with 
out question anything they paid him, or 
else sat perfectly quiet with the air of a 
person waiting for some one. He held 
only the briefest communication with 
anybody, and was believed by some to 
have intimate relations with the evil one 
and his tumble-down hut, which he was 
particular to keep closely daubed, was 
thought by such as took this view of the 
matter to be the temple where he prac- 
tised his unholy rites. For this reason, 
and because the little cabin, surrounded 
by dense pines and covered with vines 
which the popular belief held ‘‘pizonous,” 
was the most desolate abode a human be 
ing could have selected, most of the dwell 
ers in that section gave the place a wide 
berth, especially toward nightfall, and 
Ole ’Stracted would probably have suffer 
ed but for the charity of Ephraim and his 
wife, who, although often wanting the 
necessaries of life themselves, had long 
divided it with their strange neighbor. 
Yet even they had never been admitted 
inside his door,and knew no more of him 
than the other people about the settle 
ment knew. 

His advent in the neighborhood had 
been mysterious. The first that was 
known of him was one summer morning, 
when he was found sitting on the bench 
beside the door of this cabin, which had 
long been unoccupied and left to decay. 
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as unable to give any account of 


self, except that he always declared 


he had been sold DV some one other 
1 his master from that plantation, that 
vife and boy had been sold to some 


er person at the same time for 81200 
vaS particular as to the amount 
that HIS master was coming In the 
mer to buy him back and take him 

ne, and would bring him his wife and 

d when he came Everything since 

it day was a blank to him, and as he 

ld not tell the name of his master or 

or even His own Name, and as no 
was left old enough to remember 

n, the neighborhood having been en 

deserted after the war, he simply 
sed as a harmless old lunatie laboring 
er a delusion. He was devoted to 
dren, and Ephraim’s small brood were 


lelight They were not at all 


s chief « 
‘aid of him, and whenever they fot a 
ince they would slip off and steal down 
s house, where they might be found 
time squatting about his feet listen 
e 


to his accounts of his expected visit 


om his master, and what he was going 


do afterward It was all of a great 
antation, and fine carriages and horses, 
nd a house with his wife and the boy. 
This was all that was known of him, ex 
ept that once a stranger, passing through 
e country, and hearing the name Ole 
Stracted, said that he heard a similar one 


nee, long before the war, In one of the 


Louisiana parishes, where the man roam 


ll, having been bought of the 
ider by the gentleman who owned him, 


v a small price,on account of his in- 


Ormity. 


‘Is you gwine in dyah?” asked the 
oman as they approached the hut. 


Hi! yes; tain’ nuttin gwine hu't you; 


you say Ephum say he layin’ in de 
ud?” he replied, his mind having evi 
ntly peen busy on the subject. 


* An’ mighty comical,” she corrected 
m, with exactness born of apprelhe psion. 
‘Well? ee 


[ ‘ain’ nuver been in dyah,” she per- 


[ ‘feared he sick. 


sisted. 


‘Ain’ de chil’n been in dyah ?” 
‘Dee say 


*‘stracted folks oon hut 


chiln.” 


‘Dat ole man oon hu’t nobody; he jes 
ame as a ole tomeat 

‘IT wonder he ain’ feared to live in dat 
[ jes lieve 
I ain’ won- 


onesome ole house by hisself. 


tay in a graveyard at once. 


de r folks say he see sperrits in dat hanty 


lookin place She came up by her hus 
band’s side at the sug@estion Ll wonder 
he aol o home 

‘Whar he got anv home to go to sé p 
heaven Said Ephraim, 

‘What was you mammy name, Eph 
um ¢ 

Mymy,” said he, simply 

They were at the cabin now, and a 

brief pause of doubt ensued It was per 


fectly dark inside the do and there was 
not a sound The bench where the Vu id 
heretofore held their only communica 
tion with thei strange neighbor was ly- 
ing’ on its side in the weeds which grew 
up to the very walls of the ruinous cabin, 
and a lizard suddenly ran over it, and 
with a little rustle disappeared under the 


1] 


rotting ground-sill. To the woman it was 


an ill omen. She glanced furtively be 
hind her, and moved nearer her husband's 
side She noticed that the cloud above 
the pines was getting a faint vellow tinge 
border, while it was very 
It filled her with 


dread, and she was about to eall her hus- 


on its lower 


black above them 


bands notice to it, when a voice within 
arrested their attention [It was very low, 
and they both listened in awed silence, 
watching the door meanwhile as if they 
expected to see something supernatural 


o@ from it. 


sprin 


‘Nem min’ jes wait ‘tain’ so long 


now hell be heah torectly,” said the 


Voice ‘*Dat’s what he Say ewine come 
an’ buy me back—den we gwine home.” 
In their endeavor to catch the words 


they moved nearer, and made a slight 


noise. Suddenly the low earnest tone 





changed to one full of e: 
“Who dat?” 
quiry. 


gverness 


was called in sharp in 


‘Tain’ nobody but me an’ Polly, Ole 
Stracted,” said Ephraim, pushing the 
door slightly Ww ide r open and stepping In. 
They had an indistinct idea that the poor 
deluded creature had fancied them his 
longed-for loved ones, yet it was a relief 
to see him bodily. 

‘‘Who you say you is?” inquired the 
old man, feebly 

‘*Me an’ Polly.” 

‘I done bring you shut home,” said 
the woman, as if supplementing her hus- 
band’s reply. ‘‘ Hit all bran’ clean, an’ 
I done patch t;”” 

‘‘Oh, I thought—” said the voice,sadly. 


They knew what he thought. Their 
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eves were now accustomed to the dark 


ness, and they saw that the only article 


of furniture which the room contained 
the wretched bed or bench on which 
e@ old Man was stretched The light 


fting through the chinks in the roof en: 
abled them to see his face, and that it 
had changed much in the last twenty 
four hours, and an instinct told them 


that he was near the end of his lone wait 


How is you, Ole ’Stracted 2?” asked the 
Voman 

Dat ain’ my name,” answered the 
old man, promptly It was the first time 


he had ever aisow nie d the name 


Wel how is you, Ole What I 
gewine call you asked she, with feeble 
finesse 

‘I don’ know—he kin tell you.” 

W ho 

Who Marster He know it Ole 


*Stracted ain’ know it: but dat ain’ nuttin. 
He know it sot it set down in de book 
i jes waitin’ for em now.’ 


\ hush fell on the little audience—they 


were in full sympathy with him, and 
knowing no way of expressing it, kept si 
benes Only the bre iLhineg of the old 
man was audible in the room. He was 


evidently nearing the end ‘T mighty 


tired of waitin’,” he said, pathetically. 

Look out dyah and see ef you see any 
body,” he added, suddenly. 

Both of them obs yed, and then return- 
ed and stood silent: they could not tell 
him no 

Presently the woman said, ‘‘ Don’ you 
warn put you’ shut on 

‘What did you say my name was ?” 

‘Ole ‘Str—” She paused at the look 
of pain on his face, shifted uneasily from 
one foot te the other, and relapsed into 
emipal rassed Bslience 

‘“Nem min’! deell know it dee’]] 
know me ‘dout any name, oon dee ?” He 
appealed wistfully to them both. The 
woman for answer unfolded the shirt. 
He moved feebly as if in assent 

I so tired waitin’,” he whispered 
n out, an’ he oon come; 
but | thought I heah little Eph to-day 
There was a faint inquiry in his voice. 


‘done ‘mos’ 


‘Ves, he wuz heah. 
‘*Wuz he?” The languid form became 
instantly alert, the tired face took on a 


look of eager expectancy. ‘*Heah, gi 


5 
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over dyah, son, and git me dat mon 
He'll be heah torectly.” They thoug 
his mind wandered, and merely follow: 
the direction of his eyes with the 
‘“Go over dyah quick—don’t you he 
me ?” 

And to humor him Ephraim went « 
to the corner indicated. 

**Retch up dyah, an’ run you’ hand 
onder de second jice. It’s all in dyal 
he said to the woman—*‘ twelve hunde) 
dollars—dat’s what dee went for. ] 
ed night an’ day forty year to save « 
money for marster; you know dee teck 
he land an’ all he niggers an’ tu’n 

[ put ‘tin dyah ‘gir 
he come. You ain’ know he comin’ « 
evenin’ is you? Heah, help me on 
dat shut, gal—I stan’in’ heah talkin’ 
Push de dk 


open so you kin see. Forty year ag 


out in de ole fiel’ 


maybe ole marster waitin’. 


he murmured, as Polly jambed the do 
back and returned to his side—** fi 
year ago dee come an’ levelled on nx 
marster sutny did cry. ‘Nem min’, 
say, ‘1 comin’ right down in de summ 
to buy you back an’ bring you home. Hi 
comin’, too—nuver tol’ me a lie in he 

comin’ dis evenin’, Make ’aste.” ‘I 
in tremulous eagerness to the womat 
who had involuntarily caught the feeli 
and was now with eager and ineffect 
haste try ing to button his shirt. 

An exclamation from her husbar 
caused her to turn around, as he step; 
into the light and held up an old so 
filled with something. 

**Heah, hol’ you apron,” said the o 
man to Polly, who gathered up the lo 
er corners of her apron and stood neare1 
the bed. 

‘Po’ it in dyah.” This to Ephraim 
who mechanically obeyed. He _ pulle 
off the string, and poured into his wife's 
lap the heap of glittering coin—gold and 
silver more than their eyes had ever seen 
before. 

‘*Hit’s all dyah,” said the old man 
confidentially, as if he were rendering a 
account. ‘‘ I been savin’ it ever sence dee 





took me ’way. Iso busy savin’ it I’ain 
had time to eat, but I ain’ hongry now 

have plenty when I git home.” He sank 
back exhausted. ‘‘Oon marster be glad to 
see me ?” he asked, presently, in patheti 
simplicity. ‘‘You know we growed up 
togverr 2? I been waitin’ so long I ‘feared 
dee’mos’ done forgitme. You reckon dee 


m'y shut quick. Iknowed it. Wait; go is?” he asked the woman, appealingly. 
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No, suh, dee ‘ain’ forgit you,” she said, 
orting|y 


[ know dee’ain’,” he said, reassured. 
at's what he tell me—he ain’ nuver 
ie forgit me.” The reaction had set 


d his voice was so feeble now it w 
ly audible 
. 1 


them, and 


nsell than to finally he 
<into a doze. A painful silence reign 
the little hut, in which the only 
1 was the breathing of the dying 


ohit stole down 
oO id 
s ipped up to the door. Suddenly the 


gazed 


A single shaft of | 


the edge of the slowly passing ¢ 


er waked with a start, and 


yand, 
Hit gittin’ mighty 
l, faintly ‘* You 


fo 


he 
deell git 


d rk,” 
reckon 
dark 

from his eves. 


} 
was advihng¢ 


Kphum,” said the woman, softly, to 


husband. 


THE 


BY E 


Viol THE 


i gee garden should be open tot 


and as far as possible unshaded by ad 


he sky, 
ent trees from the morning and after 
[It is even more essential that 
that 
us roots can make their way to the rich 


On SUN. 


trees be not so near their 


vora 


sam of the garden. 
Now for the soil. We would naturally 
ypose that that of Eden was a deep sandy 


As 


e have already seen again and again, 


m, With not too porous a subsoil. 


La soil appears to be the laboratory in 
ch we can assist Nature to develop her 
est produet s. But Nature hasa profound 
spect for skill, and when she recognizes 
‘lends a hand” in securing excellent 


ps from almost drifting sand or stub- 


orn clay. She has even assisted the Hol 
under in wresting from the ocean one of 
ie gardens of the world. 

We must again dwell on the principles 
ilready emphasized, that soils must be 
treated according to their nature. If too 
lamp, they must be drained; if of the for- 
nate quality of a sandy loam resting on 
i clay subsoil, they can be abundantly 
deepened and enriched from the start; if 
of a heavy clay, inclined to be cold and 


AS 


He was talking rather 


IMOME 


KITCHE 


The effect was electrical. 

* Heish! 
dying man, eagerly 
Eph 


drowned DV Ole Stracted’s jovous excla- 


you heah dat ?” exclaimed the 


im’’—she repeated. The rest was 
mation 


hee 


Gord! I knowed it ried, sudden 
ly rising upright, and, th beaming face, 
stretching both arms toward the door. 

Dyah dee come! Now watch ‘em smile. 
All v’all jes stand back. Heah de one you 
lookin’ for, Marste1 Mymy heah’s Lit 
tle Ephum!” And with a smile on his 
face he sank back into his son’s arms. 


The evening sun, dropping on the in 
stant to his setting, flooded the 


light: but 


room With 


as Ephraim gently eased him 
down and drew his arm from around him, 
light of 


Was On 


it was the the unending morning 


His Master had at 
last come for him, and after his lone wait- 


hat his face 


ing, Ole ‘Stracted had indes d rone home. 


ACRE. 


P. ROE 


N-GARDEN 


wet in spring, and to bake and crack in 
summer, Skill should aim to lighten it and 
remove its inertia; finally, 
] | 


SHOW), a 


as we have 
ivht porous soll should be treat 
All 
last-named, are much the 
being enriched and deeply ploughed or 
November. This 
exposes the mould to the sweetening and 


ed like a spendthrift. 
the 


1 
SOLIS 


. except 
better for 
forked in October or 
mechanical action of the frost, and the fer 
tilizers incorporated with it are gradually 
transformed into just that condition of 
plant food which the rootlets take up with 


the greatest ease and rapidity. A light 
soil, on the contrary, should not be work 
ed in autumn, but be left intact after the 
crops are taken from it. 

In one respect a light soil and a stiff 


heavy one should be treated in the 


way, but for different reasons. 


same 
In the 
first instance fertilizers should be applied 
in moderation to the surface, and rains 
and the cultivation of the growing crops 
depende d upon to carry the richness down- 
ward to the roots. The porous nature of 
the earth must ever be borne in mind: fer- 
tilizers pass through it and disappear, and 
therefore are applied to the surface todelay 
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; process and enable the roots to obtain 
much nut ent as possible during the 
) ] Wa " ‘ en cvreatel a il 
0 ire secured by a top-dressing of barn 


rd Manures and composts to the heaviest 





i Ore nes NH 8) ( ea er Ilkeé 
) ter \ DAKII wma eras ne SHC LL 4 
n dew and shower, and preventing all 
circulation of air about the roots \ top 
ressing prevents all this Keeps the sur 
ice open and mellow, and supplies not 
( ©! ! t the mechanieal eondi 
S that are esse! 
I e@ al now 1 i Oo n let us be 
O nicht | have no much svmpathy 
\ nical, Puss irdening One of the 
chief fascinations of gardening is the end 
ess field it affords vr skilful sleight of 
hand, short-cuts, unconventional methods, 
nd experiments he true gardener soon 
ceases to be a man of rules, and becomes 
one ol stratecy ol expedients He Is 
prompt to act at the rig it moment Like 
e artist, he is ever seeking and acting 
m hints from nature The man of 
ru S Says, Is of J lv Is the time to 
set out winter cabbage and out the p ints 
a | lic the sky be brazen and the met 
( th nineties Phe gvardener has 
S plants ready, at tora Ie days itches 
sky. At last he perceives that rain is 
coming; then he sets out his plants, and 
nature’s watering starts them, unwilted, 
oO 1 ne rrowt 
At the same time I protest acainst eare 
less, slovenly gardeninge—ground imper 
rectly prepared, cro yked rows, seed ha f 


vered, or covered so deeply that the 


germs are discouraged lone before they 
veh light One of the best aids to sue 
cess 18 a sma compost heap composed 
equally of manure from the horse-stable, 
cow-stable, and of leaves. This should 
1) i ) d to stand so long and be cut 


down and turned so often, that it becomes 
ce a fine black po der, and is much the 
ter for being kept under shelter from 
\ll who ‘hope to have a permanent gar 
den will naturally think first of asparagus, 
one of the vegetables that have been long- 
est in cultivation, and one which is just- 
ly among the most valued. It was eulti 
vated hundreds of years before the Chris- 
in era, and is to-day growing in popular 
esteem among civilized peoples 
In the matter of preparation I shall take 
issue with many of the authorities. Ihave 





read and known of instances wherein f 
traordinary expense and pains have by 
bestowed upon the asparagus bed | 
soil has been dug out to the depth ot 


or more feet, the bottom paved, and 


hom«e 1\ h way roots, accustomed to rou 


ing it the world over, set out and te) 
vith a eare which, if given to a pot 
would make it open its eyes. There 
few more hardy and widely distribut 
species of vegetables than asparagus. 

is ‘‘a native of the sea-coasts of vario 
countries of Europe and Asia.” Aceo 
ing to Loudon, it isabundant on the sar 
steppes in the interior of Russia. In sout 
ern Russia and Poland the horses ai 
cows feed upon it. It grows freely in t 
fens of Lincolnshire, and is indigenous 
Cornwall On the borders of the I 
phrates the shoots are so extraordinar 
large and vigorous that Thompson thin 
that it would be to the advantage of 9 
deners to import roots from that regio 
These facets may indicate that too mux 
stress may have been laid on its characte) 
as a marine plant. Yet it is true that 
grows naturally on the coast of Holland 
in the sandy valleys and on the downs 
vhile off Lizard Point it flourishes nat 


wales, t 


urally on an island where, i 


sea breaks over the roots. In this co 
try also it has escaped cultivation, and 
establishing itself along our coasts. T 
truth is that it is a plant endowed with 
remarkable power of adaptation to all soils 
and climates, and does not need the « 
travagant petting often given it. Ond 
ferent portions of my place chance see 
have fallen, and annually produce almost 
as fine heads as are cut from the garden 
Nature therefore teaches what experienc 
verifies, that asparagus is one of the most 
easily grown and inexpensive vegetables 
of the garden. From two small beds we 
have raised during the past eight years 
twice as much as we could use, and at thi 
cost of very little trouble either in plant 
ing or cultivation. 

In my effort to show, from the hard) 
nature of the asparagus plant, that ex 
travagant preparation is-unnecessary, let 
no one conclude that I am opposed to a 
good thorough preparation that accords 
with common-sense. It is not for on 
year’s crop that you are preparing, but for 
a vegetable that should be productive on 
the same ground thirty or forty years 
What I said of strawberries applies here. 


A fair yield of fruit can be expected from 
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that under most cir 


ts set out on ordinary corn ground, ing the econelusion 


than double the crop would be cumstances it would in the end repay us 


ore 
red from ground generously prepared, { cure that Gepth of rich soil through- 
ien I first came to Cornwall, about out our gardens, not onlv for asparagus, 
vears since, I determined to have but * evervthing else Kew of the 


pshod gardeners of America have 


paragus bed aS Soon aS POSss 


ted a plot 8O feet long by 30 wide, of ar | f the results secured by extend 
loam, sloping to the southwest. ¢ root pasturage to the depth of three 
feet instead of six orseven inches; soil thus 


prepared would defy flood and drought, 


Nn ised as a card nN before, but was 


impoverished. I gave it a good 
ssing of barn-yard manure in the and everything planted therein w d at- 
in, and ploughed it dee ply; another tainalmost perfection, asparagus mec! ided 
lressing of fine yard manure and a But who has not seen little gardens by the 


forking in the early spring. Then, 


road-side in which all the esculents seem 


o the surtace smooth, L set a iine ed growing together much as they wo ild 


¢ its length on one side \mantook be blended in the pot thereafter Yet 
rth in the soil, and from such patches, half 


SuNnK 1tS lenetl 


Shatehea Trom 


it forward strongly This action barrenness, many a_ hearty, wholesome 
an aimost perpendicular wedge dinner results Let us have a varden at 
ed aperture just back of the Spade. once, then Improve il indefinitely 
isparagus plant, with its roots spread [ will give in brief just what is essen 
in shape, was sunk in this opening to tial to secure a vood and lasting asparagus 
pth that left the crown of the plant bed We can if we choose grow our own 
en three and four inches below the plants, and thus be sure of good ones. 


be sown 1n late Octover or 


] 


Then the spade was drawn out, The seed can 
light rich soil in rows 


soil left to fall over the crown of early spring on 


ss 
eighteen inches apart. An ource of seed 


plant. Rapidly repeating this simple 
set out. will sow fifty feet of drill If the soil 


light, cover the seed one men deep if 


ess, the whole plot was soon @ 
entire bed was then raked smooth. 
rows were three feet apart,and plants heavy, half an inch, pack the ground 
foot apart in the row. A similar plot lightly, and cover the drill with a good 
d searcely have been planted with po- dusting of that fine compost we spoke of, 
es more quickly or at less expense,and orany fine manure. This gives the young 
rood erop of potatoes could not have plants 1 cood send-olf By the 1 » of the 
1 raised on that poor land with less hoe and hand-weeding keep them serupu 
aration. A few years later I made lously clean during the growing season, 
her and smaller bed in the same way. and when the tops are killed by frost mow 
results have been entirely satisfac them off. [ should advise sowing two or 


I secured my object, and had plen- three seeds to 


the inch, and then when 


rf isparagus atl Slight Cost, and have -einenes high, bLhinning 
30 sold and given away large quantities. them out so that they stand four inches 
it of experience is often worth much apart. You thus insure almost the cer 
re than theory. tainty of good strong plants by autumn, 


\t the same time it is proper that some for plants raised as directed are ready to 


vestions should follow this brief ree be set out after one season’s growth, and 
The asparagus bed should be in well by most cardeners are preferred 
y In most instances good plants can be 


ne d SOL, for W hile the plant will ro 


wet land, it will start late,and our aim bought 
men, who us lally offer for sale those that 


for a small sum from nursery 


to have it early. 

Again, with asparagus as with nearly are two years old. 

ery thing else, the deeper and richer the are just as 2£ot xd. but under ordinary cul 
the larger and more luxuriant the ture are rarely large enough until two 

I would not set out three 


strong one-vear-Olds 


Listen to Thompson, the great years of age. 
flish gardener: ‘‘If the ground has year-old plants, for they are apt to 
You can easily 


. pe 
n drained, trenched, or made good to stunted and enfeebled. 
» depth of three feet, as directed for the ealeulate how many plants you require 
tchen-garden generally (!), that depth 


by remembering that the rows are to be 
ll suffice for the vrowth of asparagus.” three feet apart, and the plants one foot 


e should think so; yet I am fast reach- apart in the row. 








Se errr 


Meme 
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Now whether vou have raised the plants 
or have bought them, you are 
read to put them where they will crow, 
and vield to the end of vour life probably 
\gain I substantiate my position by quot 

yr Trom the we Known cardener and 
vriter Mr Joseph Harris: ** The old diree 
tions for planting an asparagus bed were 
well calculated to deter anv one from mak 
ine the attempt Lean recollect the first I 
made The labor and manure must have 
cost at the rate of a thousand dollars an 
acre, and, after all was done, no better re 
sults were obtained than we now secure at 
one-tenth of the « x pense : 


If the ground selected for the bed is a 


ell-drained sandy loam, 1s clean, free 


trom sod roots, stones, ete.. I would r1lve 


1 top-dressing of six inches of good 


barn-vyard manure, which by trenching or 
ploughing I would thoroughly mix with 
the soil to the depth of at least two feet. 
If the ground is not free from stones, 
roots, and sod, I should put on the manure, 
as directed, in the autumn, and begin on 
one side of the prospective bed and trench 
itall over, mingling the fertilizer through 
the soil. The trencher can throw out on 
he surface back of him every stone, root, 
and weed, so that by the time heis through 
there isa sufficient space of ground amply 
prepared 

On all soils except a wet, heavy clay I 
prefer autumn planting. During the lat 
ter part of October or early November, 
put in the plants as explained above, or 
else make a straight trench that will give 
room for the spreading of the roots, and 
leave the crowns between three and four 
inches below the surface. Then level the 
cround, and cover the row with a light 
mulch of stable manure as you would 
Straw berries [If more convenient to set 
out the plants in spring, do so as soon as 
the ground is dry enough to erumble free- 
ly when worked. In the spring rake off 
the mulch, and as early as possible fork 
the ground over lightly, taking pains not 
to touch or wound the crowns of the 
plants. The young, slender shoots will 
soon appear, and slender enough they will 
be at first Keep them free of weeds and 
let them grow uncut all through the first 
year; mow off the tops in late October, and 
cover the entire bed with three or four 
inches of coarse barn-vard manure. In 
spring rake off the coarsest of this mulch, 
from which the rains and melting snows 
have been carrying down richness, dig 


the bed over lightly once (never wour 
ing the roots and crowns of the plant 
and then sow salt over the bed till it 


barely white. Let the tops grow natur 
ly and uncut the second year, and mer 
keep clean. Take precisely the same 

tion again in the autumn and the follo 
Ing spring. During the latter part 

April and May a few of the strong 
shoots can be cut for the table. di 


should be done with a sharp knife a litt 
below the surface, so that the soil m 
heal the wound, and carefully, lest oth 
heads just beneath the surface will 
clipped prematurely. Cut from the 
very sparingly, however, the third yea) 
and let vigorous foliage form correspond 
ing root power. In the autumn of tli 
third and the spring of the fourth yen 
the treatment is precisely the same. | 
the fourth season, however, the shoots ma 
be used freely to, say, about June 20, afte: 
which the plants should be permitted to 
crow unchecked till fall, in order to main 
tain and increase the root-power. Ever 
year thereafter there should be an abun 
dant top-dressing of manure in the fall and 
acareful digging of the ground in the ear! 
spring. 

Light, sandy soil, clear of stones, is 
well adapted to asparagus, but should be 
treated on the principles already indicated 
in these papers. There should be no at 
tempt, by trenching, to render a porous 
subsoil more leaky. It is useless to give 
the bed a thorough initial enriching. Put 
on a generous top-dressing every autumn 
and leave the rains to do their work, and 
good crops will result. 

If, on the contrary, a cold, heavy clay 
must be dealt with, every effort should bi 
made to ameliorate it. Work in a larg: 
quantity of sand at first, if possible; en 
ploy manures from the horse-stable, 01 
other light and exciting fertilizers, and 
there will be no failure. 

In regard to the use of salt, Mr. Harris 
writes: ‘‘ It is a popular notion that com 
mon salt is exceedingly beneficial to aspar 
agus. Ido not know that there is an) 
positive proof of this, but, at any rate, salt 
will do no harm, even if applied thick 
enough to kill many of our commo) 
weeds. Salt is usually sown broadcast 
at the rate of ten bushels to the acre.” 

Until recently I have grown asparagus 
without salt. Hereafter I shall employ it 
in sufficient degree to kill all weeds ex 


cept the strongest. I shall sow it every 

















the bed is dug until the 


s as white as if a flurry of snow 


. ge after 
i 


nd 
nassed over it. L think salt 7s a good 
ire for asparagus, and many other 


os At 


intage 


any rate, we secure a great 


in keeping our beds free of 


have written thus fully of asparagus 
: 

bed as dl 
He can 


cely find another investment that 


suse When a man makes a 


d he makes it for a lifetime. 


will 


1a larger return. We have aspara 


on our table every day from the mid 
of April to July 1, and the annual care 


he crop is far less than that of a cab 


patch. Ido not advise severe cut 
however, after the middle of June, 
for this reason: it is well known that 
most pestiferous perennial weed can 
led utterly if never allowed to make 
ore As foliage depends upon the 
The 


ots of asparagus may therefore be great 


so the root depends on foliage. 


enfeebled by too severe and long-con 
ied cutting. 
iches itself. 


Avarice always over 


In some localities the asparagus beetle 
troys whole plantations. Thompson, 
» English authority, says: ‘* The larva, 
found 
the end of September. 


etles, and eggs are from June 

Picking off 
e larve and beetles, or shaking them 
to receptacles, appears to be the only 
iedy.”” 

Peter Henderson, in his valuable book 

rardening for Profit, 


and its larve accurately, and says: 


figures this in- 
Whenever the eggs or larvae appear, cut 
ind burn the plants as long as any traces 
the insect are seen. This must be done, 

t destroys every vestige of vegetation.” 
He and other authorities speak of the ad- 
intage of cooping a hen and chickens in 
bed. Most emphatically would ] 
mmend this latter course, for I have 
Active 
ods of little chickens here and there in 


| it with various vegetables. 


cvarden are the best of insecticides, and 
for themselves twice over in this ser 
ce alone 
We will next speak of the onion, be- 
uuse it is so hardy that the earlier it is 
Indeed, I 


iave often, with great advantage, sown 


anted in spring the better. 
the seed on light soils the 1st of Septem 
ber, and wintered over the young plants 
inthe open ground. Nature evidently in- 
tended the onion for humanity in general, 
for she has endowed the plant with the 
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flourish from the tropies to the 


powe r to 


coldest limit of the temperate zone 


While onions are grown in all sorts of 


careless Ways, like other vegetal 


by far the best plan to select a space for 
an annual and permanent bed, just as we 
do for asparagus. Unlike most other 
crops, the onion does not require change 
of ground, but usually does better on the 
same soi for an indefinite numbe r of 
years Therefore | vould advise that 
upon the home acre the onion, like the 


bed, 


W to permanence. 


asparagus should be made with a 
vie 

Not much suecess can be hoped for on 
rough, land The 


asparagus bed, should be 


poor onion, like the 
made and main 
tained with some care 
a light, well-drained, but 
Make the 


depth of 


If possible, Sé leet 
not dry plot 


to the 
out all 


soll rich, deep, meitoyv 


twenty inches, taking 


stones, er the land with at 


] 


Food 


roots, ete. : Coy 


least six inches of strong barn-vard 


manure This should be done in the au 


Sow the ground white 


tumn. with salt, 
as in the case of asparagus, and then 
mingle these fertilizers thoroughly with 


the soil by forking or ploughing it at 
once, leaving the surface as rough as pos 


sible, so that the frost can penetrate deep 
ly. Just 


enough to 


as soon as the ground is dry 


work in the spring, fork or 
plough again, breaking every lump and 
the 


as fine as the soil in a hot-bed 


surface is 
Yo ican 


much in heavy, 


raking all smooth, so that 


not hope for lumpy 


cround, Sow at least three seeds to the 
inch in a shallow drill one inch deep, and 


the 


spat the earth firmly over seed with 
the back of a spade or with your hand. 
In subsequent culture little more is re 
quired than keeping the mere surface 
stirred with a hoe and the rows clean of 
weeds. Onions are not benefited DY deep 
stirring of the soil, but the surface, from 
the start, should be kept clean and seat 
fied an 


during the growing season. 


inch or two deep between the rows 


| prefer to 
have my onions growing at the rate of 


one or two to every inch of row, for I do 
I think that moder 
ate-sized onions are better for the table. 


not like large bulbs. 


Those who value largeness should thin 
out the plants to three or four inches 
apart, but even in the market there is less 
When 
the tops begin to fall over from their own 
weight, in August or September, leave 


them to mature and ripen 


demand for large, coarse onions. 


naturally. 
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When the tops begin to dry up, pull 
Trom the soi let them dry thor 

ous yin the sun mnd then spread them 
ni \ nadry loft till there is danger of 
freezing Even there they will keep 
petter, 11 covered aeeply with straw, hav, 
etc than in a damp cellar W herever 


ne air is damp and a little too warm, 


onions will speedily start to grow again, 
nd soon become worthiess After the 
erop has been taken, the ground should 
treated as at first thoroughly en 


riched and pulverized late in autumn, and 


o lie in a rou state during the win 
ter, then prepared for planting as early as 
possible I prefer March sowing of the 
seed to April, and April, by far, to May. 
In England they try to plantin February. 
Indeed iS | have said, | nave had excel- 
lent success by sowing the seed early in 
September on light soils and letting the 
plants grow during all the mild days of 
fall, winter, and early spring. By this 
ve have onions fit for the table 
ind market the following May In this 


} 


ititude they need the protection of a little 


coarse litter from December 1 to about 
the middle of March Only the very 
severest frost injures them Most of us 
have seen onions, overlooked in the fall 


whnering’, Growing’ Vigorouslyv aS Soon as 
the thaws began in spring rhis faet 


eontains all the hint we need in wintering 


over the vegetable in the open ground. 
If the seed is sown late in September, the 
ul do not usually aequire sufficient 
stre 1 in this latitude to resist the frost. 
It is necessary. therefore. to secure our 
main crop by very early spring sowings, 
it mav be said here that after the see- 
ond thorough pulverization of the soil in 
spring, the ground will be in such good 
condition that, if well enriched and 


Stirred late in autumn, it will only need 
levelling down and smoothing off before 


he spring sowing Onions appear to do 


best on a compact sol rich, deep, and 


clean. It is the surface merely that needs 
to be stirred lightly and frequently. 


yreen onions with thin sue 


If young 
culent tops are desired very early in 
pring, it will be an interesting experi 
ment to sow the seed the latter part of 
\ugust or early in September Another 
method is to leave a row of onions in the 


garden where they ripened. When the 


autumn rains begin, they will start to 
crow again. The winter will not harm 
them, and even in April there will be a 


strong growth of green tops. The s 
stalk should be picked off as soon as it 
pears in spring, or else the whole stren 
will speedily go to the formation of 
seed 

It should be remembered that or 
onions cannot be produced very far to 
south by sowing the small gunpowd 
like seed In our own, and especially 
warmer climates, a great advantage is 
cured by employing what are known 
‘onion sets.” These are produced 
sowing the ordinary black seed vei 
thickly on light poor land. Being mux 
crowded, and not having much nut 
ment, the seed develop into little onio: 
from the size of a pea to that of a wa 
nut, the smaller the better, if they 
solid and plump. These, pressed or sul 
about three inches apart, into rich gard 
soil about an inch deep, just as soon as thi 
frost is out, make fine bulbs by the mid 
dleof June. For instance, we had in ow 
garden plenty of onions three inches 
diameter from these little sets, while thi 
seed, sown at the same time, will not yi 
good bulbs before August. There is b 
little need of raising these sets, for it 
rather difficult to keep them in good coi 
dition over the winter. Any seedsmat 
ean furnish them, and they are usuall 
on sale at country stores. Three or fou 
quarts, if in good condition, will supply 
family abundantly, and leave many to be 
used dry during the autumn. Insist o 
plump little bulbs. If you plant them 
early, as you should, you will be mor 
apt to get good sets. Many neglect t 
planting till the sets are half dried u 
or so badly sprouted as to be wellnig 


worthless. They usually come in tl 
form of white and yellow sets, and I plant 
an equal number of each. 

The chief insect enemy is the onion 
maggot, the larve of the onion fly. These 
bore through the outer leaf and down int 
the bulb, which they soon destroy. | 
know of no remedy but to pull up the yel 
low and sickly plants and burn them and 
the pests tog ther. The free use of salt i 
the fall, and a light top-dressing of wood 
ashes at the time of planting, tend to sub 
due these insects. but the best course is pre 
vention by deeply cultivating and thor 
oughly enriching in the fall, leaving th 
cround rough and uneven for the deep ac 


tion of frost, and by sowing the seed very 
early in spring. I have found that th 
insect usually attacks late-sown and fee 
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ints If the maggot was in my planting en. 1f the seed is put in very 
| should use the little sets only early, it grows too strongly and quickly for 
special manures have been em- insects to do n Wh Galnave 
Varietie | n n in his English 
wo! hamies nineteen varie es WILh many 
) a] l » He ! aerso otfers Lhe seed ot 
I rteen Lurie es: Gre yr of seventeen 
! kinds There is no need of our being con 
imended It should be remembered fused by this latitude of choice We tind 
ill these are strong agents, and if it in e great majo} ( ! ts and vege 
S in « ict with the roots of any table otfered by 1 rsery-mel! nad seeds 
ible while in a crude, undiluted state men Each of the old varieties that have 
like fire, especially in our climate survived the test of vears has certain | ood 
t ean be done in safety in England qualities which make it valuable, espe- 
not answer under our vivid sun and cially in certain localities. Many of the 
ir frequent droughts These strong noveities 1n vegetables, aS amon fruits 
zers could be doubled in value as will soon disappear; a few | take then 
as bulk by being composted with place among the standard sorts In the 
leaves, ete., and then, after having case of the kitehen. as well as in the fruit 
mixed, allowed to deeay thoroughly warden, I shall give the opinion of men 
the compost ean be used with great who have a celebrity as wide as the conti 
ntage as a top-dressing directly over nent for act ial experience, and modestly 
drills. when either sets or seeds are add occasionally some views of my own 
ed. The spring rains will carry the which are the result of observation 
ess from the surface to the roots.and As a choice for the home garden Mr 


e avery vigorous growth. Whenthe Peter reeommends the following varieties 

















vost named in the early part of this of onions: Extra Earlv Red, Yellow Globe 
Is used | sow It thickly di the drill. Danvers, VW hite Port 1c il or Sliver SKIN. 
A pointed hoe through once more and Southport Yellow Globe Mr. Joseph 
ivle the fertilizer with the soil, then Harris, ve nown i practical au 
seeds or put in the sets one inch thor: Yellow Danvers, Extra Early Large 
»at onee, and the result is immediate Red, and White Globe Mr. J.J. H. Greg 
rorous growth Wood ashes and orv: New Queen, Early Yellow Acker, Yel 
lust are excellent fert Red Globe Danvers 
1 be sown on the surface on the ¢ hey all recom 
mas planted, and gradu The Queen onion is 
veeding and cultivation dur ’ ’ dv from the 
go ison Manure from t e onions nearly ripe 
rein weeds tter, sods, mue q rter of a ¢ i 
thrown freely during t ere earliness.as well 
be spread broadcast over intit s desit | 
e autumn, and worked serves a ace Ther 
the product of the barn-vard The are admirably fitted for pickling I have 
1 bed can searcely be made too rich tried all the varieties named v rood 
meas the manure is not applied inits success, and grown son ( the roest 
le, unfermented state at the time of kinds to six inches In diamete 
PERSICOS ODI 
] ( S ] x 
TRANSLATED BY SIR § H E. DE VEI I g 
TO pomp of Persian feasts for m« Bind round my brow, and round thi v! 
N No garland woven curioush M oy, the myrtle wreat ( 
inden bark!* Nor seek where blows And ith the overat ne vine 
dving summer’s lingering ros« Pour forth full cups of ruby win 
‘ * The ar nts knitted tog er tl n s - 3 oA s fro of r 
vark of the “ tilia,” or linden-tree 
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THE STORY 
BY 
B 


. epee is a ferra incognita in Lower 
Keypt Untraversed by railroads, 
untrodden by tourists, this region, which 
may be deseribed as an irregular penta 
gon, is bounded on the north by the Med- 
iterranean Sea, on the east by the Suez 
Canal, and on the south, southwest, and 
northwest by three conterminous lines of 
railway. The vast space thus enclosed 
commonly called ‘‘ the Menzaleh district” 

comprises nearly one fifth part of the 
whole Delta of the Nile It contains as 
much lake as land, and nearly as much 
mud as either. The boundaries of both 
land and lake are practically interchange- 
able, and vary with the seasons. In win- 
ter, when rains are heavy, the lower flats 
and smaller islets disappear, and the whole 
district becomes one net-work of la- 
goons and swamps. In spring and sum- 
mer the waters subside, the land emerges, 
the mud swamps turn to tracts of sun- 
baked clay, and the great salt lake, evap- 
orating over a surface of some 500,000 
acres, shrinks in its shallow bed, and sim- 
mers all day long in a mist of silvery 
mirage. 

The inhabitants of these wastes—a race 
of fishers—share the characteristics of 
their native province. Catching fish, 
h, eating fish, they 
live half their lives upon the water. 


curing fish, selling fis 


Wherever a spit of barren desert rises 


al evel of the annual floods, there 


ove the 
they congregate in clusters of mud-built 
hovels, each cluster a village governed by 
its local sheik. These villages, which 
in winter are for the most part accessible 
only by boat, are in summer islanded amid 
seas of rippling barley. When the barley 
ripens, every fisher turns husbandman. 
Boats are hauled up, nets brought in, 
doors bolted, dogs let loose, and whole 
villages turn out to camp in the open 
fields and bring in the harvest. 

That this terra incognita should remain 
a terra incognita is not surprising, for 
a visit to the Menzaleh district is in truth 
beset by more difficulties than would be 
encountered in a trip to the Second Cata- 
ract. Roads, public conveyances, hotels, 
there are none. The adventurous trav- 
eller must consequently provide himself 
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IRCH 


lu Gree, sont une seule et méme ville.’—Marte1 


with stores, tent, bedding, and a boat 
pressly built for the navigation of vy: 
shallow waters. Such travellers 

either sportsmen keen upon aquatic b 
or archeologists in quest of relics of 


past, For no others do these tree 


‘ 


flats and monotonous lagoons possess a 
attraction; and even sportsmen and a 
cheeologists are few and far between. 

Toward the centre of this pentagon, 
shown upon the map, and about midw 
of the marshes which divide lake fr 
land, the wide monotony 1s broken by 
extensive sand-hill and a broad cana 
The sand-hill rises from the flats like a 
island from the ocean. Other and less 
islets—the nearest two miles and a hal 
away, the farthest a blue profile against 
the horizon—are seen dotted here and 
there over the vast plain. Though curi 
ously like artificial tumuli, these are nat 
ural hillocks, ranging from fifteen to fifty 
feet in height, and averaging from four 
hundred to a thousand feet in diamete: 
The great ‘‘ gezireh’’*—bigger than all the 
rest put together—skirts the right bank of 
the canal, lying due north and south, and 
rising at its highest level to 117 feet 
above the plain. In superficial extent 
covers about four hundred and forty-fiv: 
acres. Seen from afar—and it is a con 
spicuous object for miles in every direction 

it looks like a little mountain, abrupt, 
isolated, its jagged ridge fantastically out 
lined against the sky. On nearer inspec 
tion, however, this ridge proves to be no 
part of the original elevation, which was 
much less lofty when the first settlers 
pitched upon it as a convenient platform 
for habitation. The great ‘‘gezireh” is, in 
fact, artificially raised, being heaped far 
and wide with mounds of crumbled and 
crumbling brick. Thus also the smalle? 
hills are crested with ancient camps 
and honey-combed with tombs. Those 
mounds, those camps, those tombs, ar 
the unmistakable hieroglyphs in which 
the history of ancient Egypt is writ 
ten all over the face of the country. I 
needs no scholarship to interpret them 

* Arabic: gezireh—island. The Arabs employ 
this word to express either an island surrounded | 
water or a natural elevation in the desert. 















THE STORY 


tell of an important centre of civili 
longsince abandoned. Here, what 
once a crowded city ~ yonder, its cem 
For, 


this littoral 


es and military outposts. as 
vas once a time W hen all 
ct was sea, followed by a time when 
is being slowly converted into land, 
so there was a period when it was fer 


und populous; when these wastes of 


| and sand were rich in corn-lands and 
vards: when this slow canal was a 
ty arm of the Nile, charged once a 
with the wealth of the 


en, in place 


inundation ; 

of a miserable fishing vil 
and a wilderness of ruin, there stood 

m this spot a city famous not only in 
innals of Egypt, but in the history of 
he nations of the ancient East. 


Like every Egyptian town, great or 
ill, this city had many names—some 
ed, some civil; some native, some for 


some so old that their origin is lost 
the obscurity of time past, and some 
paratively modern Certain of its sa 
and doubtless it had more 
down to us in contemporary 
} ; as ‘The Place of the Leg,” 


The Winged Disk of the North,” and 


hames 
come 


ptions: 


The Cradle of Lower Egypt " Of the 
ve shall have more to Say presently. 
ast two relate to the great Horus 


or legendary life of the divine son 
Osiris and Isis, who was one of the gods 


The winged 


re es} 


t 
a familiar and beautiful emblem typ 


vecially worshipped. 


rthe sun in his daily course from east 


vest, is a special symbol of Horus, who, 
en he combated Set and his followers, 
‘The Cradle 
points to the tradition 


sumed this form. So also 
Lower Egypt” 

s birth, which was supposed to have 
taken place in the marsh-lands of the Del- 
ta. ‘*The Teb of Lower Egypt” is anoth- 
name containing a similar reference, 
feb” being the Egyptian name of the 
of Edfoo in Upper Egypt, where Har- 
or ‘‘ Horus of the Winged Disk,” 
yred in the 


‘tolemaic times. 


was 
most magnificent temple of 
‘“* Fal.” on: ** Zan,” Ta, 
in, and T’san, were the secular names of 
All may perhaps be echoes 
earlier, and 
into 


ur dead city. 


one yet long forgotten. 


lransmuted other tongues, T’san, 


wr, also pronounced Ha-Tan: this name 
House) of the Le g,’’ or, ac- 
ling to another rendering, “The Place of the 
cht.’ Professor Maspero assigns this name to 
incident in the great mythic legend of Osiris and 


n 
ion, 


Blaoa 


the - Place 


{or 
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‘Zoan” in 


‘Tanis” 


Hebrew. 


in Greek, 


or T’an, became 
“Tsanu”™ 
*Tani” 
As ‘*‘ Zoan,” the place is familiar to every 
Bible student: 
every 


in Assyrian, 
in Coptic, and in Arabic 


‘San 


known to 


In 


ie nomi 


as 
of 
early Christian t 


Tanis,” it is 


reader classical history 


imes 1t became t 


nal seat of a bishoprie,* and so occupies a 
niche in the history of the Coptic Church ; 
yah el Hagar” 


San of the Stones , the ruins preserve their 


while to this day, 


as 
ancient name unchanged. Thus, through 
every vicissitude of rule, of faith, of for- 
tune, the topographical identity of the site 
has never been obscured: neither has a 
single link in the chain of 
philological evidence been lost 
ble 


tologist, has ever questioned the continuity 


historie and 
No Bi 
commentator, no historian, no Egyp 
rejected over 

Au 


be quoted, and proof be 


of its traditions or the 


whelming testimony of its ruins 
thorities might 
T’san, 


piled on proof, to show that T’an, 


Zoan, Tsanu 


and 


Tanis, Tani, and Pah are one 


the same: but a single verse from 

the 78th Psalm is enoug! 
‘*Marvellous things did He in the sight 

of their fathers, in the land of E 


the field of Zoan,”’ 


gypt, im 


wrote the inspired sing 


ads 


and so it re 


er, in the original He 
brew. Translating the Hebrew Serip 
tures into Greek some seven hundred 
years later, while T’san was yet a popu 
lous provincial capital, the Septuagint 


thus rendered the above Mat 
vellous things did He 


in the land of E 


passage 
in the sight of their 
in the field 


fathers, gevpt 


of Tanis.”” The force of contemporary 
evidence can no further go 

To assign a date to the beginnings of 
Tanis is impossible. In the Book of 


,verse 22) it is said 


Numbers (chapter Xl 


to have been founded ‘*seven years after 
Hebron,” but this reference shifts the prob 
lem to Hebron without solving it. By some, 
the foundation of the city is conjecturally 
the old 


Pyramid period, whose name and titles 


ascribed to Pepi, a great king of 


occur on a stone discovered in the ruins; 
but there is vood reason to believe that 
this particular stone originally belonged 
to another sanctuary in another part of 








yptic tradition identifies Tanis with the 
place of Moses; hence, perhaps, its sel om as 
titular se No Coptic settlen howev ‘ I 
tl e, and there are no mains of lo 
ings among the ruins. ‘ place had yb 
been deserted for nearly 300 vears when Apollonius, 





“ Bishop of Tanis,” assisted in A.D. 451 at the Coun 


cil of Chaleedony 
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1 more 


@& mass OF papyvri ad 


1 Petrie in the 


ders 


»hnouses belonging to citizens 


he time of Marcus Aurelius, 


ur Ol remple Kesti 


of Khufu (Cheops 


he Great Pyr 


connection, apparently, 


ivS It would be 


eon wectures before 


the 
but were 
ay connected 


endowment 


‘famous structure to 


fan ancient Bo plian C1tV 
W hat 


for the most part true of 


‘tehed in a few lines 
» of one Is 
Upon some spot of rising ground 
level of annual inundation 
ister round a rude 
dwellers multiply; 
sanct is en 


the 


As 


town; 


lary 


time goes on, the 


becomes a the 


town 


comes a CIty and the temple, enriched by 


successive generations of kings, govern 


ors, and pious donors, becomes a vast his- 
rregate of chapels. 


halls, courts, 


eS, PVLONS, and sacred enclosures. 


ravaged by foreign 


shattered some convulsion of 
+] ] 


the splendid 


ruin. He 


structure falls into 


partial ‘rreupon the degenerate 


princes of a later age, 


and eager to raise some memorial of their 


careless of the past 


own uneventful rule, lay profane hands 
the monuments of their great 
for 
them in the 


pon pre- 
building ma- 


construction 


decessors, cut them up 
terial, and use 
of debased 


imitations of earlier schools. 


This process, in all probability, is again 
and again repeated. Not merely stones, 


itues, sphinxes, obelisks 


Dut st } 
I 


are appro- 
priated and reappropriated, worked and 
till at 


disruption and change, 


last there comes a time 
the old 
{ 


the images of 


reworked, 
whe hh 
relic is abolished, and 


the 


Lon 
cvods are cast down, and the very lan- 

eason for supposing 
ry ancient 


See Tanis, Part ie 


rom some ve 
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guage of the inscriptions is forgotten. 
ter this, the sacred places become q 
ries for the builders of Coptie chure] 
Arab mosques, and the palaces of Tu 
the 
consisting of labyrinthine lanes of m 


governors. Meanwhile 


actual ¢ 


built dwellings, gradually disappe 
The spacious houses of the rich, the ] 
els of the poor, crumble, collapse, and 
solve tnemselves into mounds of dust 
potsherds. Such history 


is the local 


ancient Egyptian sites, a 


hundreds of 
] 


such is the history of Tanis. 

A hundred years ago.the grave of | 
dead city was vel Then, 
now, the island heap 


high with desolate piles of reddish-bro 


inviolate. 


great sand was 


rubbish. Then, as now, those mou 


enclosed a low, level area of large exte 
like the bed of a dry lake, or the crater 
an extinet voleano. The traveller who 
once, perchance, in a decade—sealed thos 
crumbling slopes and looked down it 

that area, beheld at his feet an undulati 
waste enclosed by what at first sight loo 
ed like a quadrangular rampart of earth 
works, but which proved, on closer in 
spection, to be the remains of an extrao 
dinarily massive wall built of sun-drii 
The 
strewn with ruins. 


thus bounded w: 
Here were the shat 
tered shafts of a double line of obelisks 
two piles of sculptured 
blocks, a couple of mutilated statues, 
broken shrine, and a number of carve 


bricks. space 


mountainous 


capitals. These fragments identified t 

Here was tl 
That 
nue of obelisks marked the approach t 


site of the great temple. 
temenos, or sacred enclosure. ave 
That shrine once stood with 
in the holy precincts. 


the portico. 
So much was cer 
tain; and the irregularities of the ground 
the What sculptures 
what inscriptions, what treasures of art 
and history, might not there lie buried! 
Such was the aspect of the place when 
surveyed in 1798 by the engineers of thi 
great French expedition.* Meanwhil 
there was war in Egypt, in India, in Eu 
rope, on land, on sea—universal war, fol 
lowed, in 1815, by universal peace. Peact 
meant public security, the revival of com 
the encouragement of the arts 
The rich, the learned, the adventurous 
the speculative, were once more free to 
travel, and the world was speedily ove 


sug@ested rest. 


merce, 


* De SC ription des Ruines de San, Tanis des An E08, 
par Louis Cordier. Description de l’ Egypte, Vo 
V., chap. XXIII. Paris: 1829. 
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bv tourists and traders. 
et and the 
dormant, started into new and vig- 
In Egypt the soil 


The picture 
antiquity market, both 
s life or was strewn 
which it was not only 
LO 
propensities of na 
ellaheen and Turkish pashas. Dro 
Salt, Minutoli, Belzoni, Rieci, Passa 
ia, Anastasi, Hay, and a host of 


treasures 


but praiseworthy rescue 


the destructive 


less 


depredators laid hands 


accordingly 
every movable object within their 
and the collections so amassed were 
ror enormous sums to crow ned hie ads 
ealthy virtuosi. Thus were found 
reat Egyptian galleries of our Euro 
museums. The plunder shipped by 
Belzoni, and others, together with a 
ous store of objects wrested from the 
neh army on the capitulation of Alex 
to British Museum; the 


itoh collection was bought for Berlin 


a, went the 


the Prussian government; the Grand 
e of Tuscany purchased the Ricci col 
ion for the Museum of Florence: and 
st magnificent and valuable of all) the 
ovetti spoils were mainly acquired by 
Of the Hay collee 


part was purchased for the British 


King of Sardinia. 


iseum, and part found its way to the 
ited 
n wealth of the Egyptian department 
the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston. 

ot 


1 so remote and inhospitable a place as 


States, where it now forms the 


In the course his great raid, not 


n escaped the greed of the treasure 
In 1836, M. 
isited the spot, and witnessed the rav 


that had been wrought.* He found 
temple area pitted with excavations 


Prisse d’Avennes 


cers. 


| strewn with plinths, pedestals, frag 
colossi. 
off 


This 


its of obelisks and mutilated 
had 
museums.’ 


heads of which been 
European 


is the work of the two Consuls-General 


sawn 


» adorn 


ovetti and Salt,+ whose barbarous prac- 

it was to smash up whatever was too 
ve or too heavy for transport. San, 
fortunately, was one of their happy 
crounds; and when the bulk of 


nting 
ovetti’s spoils passed into the possession 
Carlo Felice, many of the noblest or 
ments of what was once the great tem 

of Tanis found their last refuge at 
iin, 


* See Miscellanea Avgyptiaca, V ol. 1., Part I., p. 42 

1842. 

+ Signor Drovetti was Consul-General for France. 
Mr. Salt was Consul-General for England. 
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From Drovetti to Mariette—that is, from 


about 1820 to 1860 t 


the place se ms te 
Meanwhi e 
Me nzale ne 
olassy surfaces of the se 


ter 


yhave 


t 


been left to its fate. the salt 


vapors from Lake orroded 


ilptures; the 
submerged them: 


floods the dri 


The 


per 


buried them 


sands of the desert re 


rreat wall of circuit, moreover, was 


petually crumbling away in dry weather, 


and washing away in wet, thereby con 


tributing asteady deposit of dust and mud 
As for 


the neighboring hamlet. 


to the leve I of he enclosed area 


the fishermen of 
they, of course, went thitl a to a quar 


lo 


rv, Whenever they wanted st 


mes 
this scene of 
Mariette in 

Tanis was 
dead. But 


no mere greedy piunderer 


desolation came 


again the 


to 


S60: 


and 


summoned renaer 


the treasure-seeker this time 


His ob 


was not to put purse 


to 


Guided by the line 


money 


recover the lost links of histor 


> oOveLISK avenue 


he unburied the temple ruins for 


1050 feet from west to ¢ 
ed prof 


tance of 
] 
| 


avinge vare an tnparalel Islon 
inseribed stones. columns. bass-reliefs. obe 


lisks, and VOrkKs of SC} 


gether 


piled Lo- 

Ney 
er was so rich an archeological discovery 
He 


mon 


pture, all 


in unimaginable confusion 


made at one blow.” conveved a few 


of the more valuable iments to Bou 


lak. Some, for their better preservation, 
the 


The rest were 


he reburied ; and for some he made 

Sheiks of San responsible 

left upon the ground 
While he 


doned the hope of going farther and deep 


lived, Mariette never aban- 


er into the mounds of Tanis. In his last 


discourse delivered before the French 


Academy that discourse which has been 
aptly defined as his *‘ archeological will” 


pleaded the 


| necessity of 


he emphatically 
prosecuting these excavations. But nev- 
ermore was Mariette destined to labor in 
**the field of Zoan.” 
was already upon him; and he passed 


The hand of death 
away, self-martyred in the cause of sel 
ence, on the 19th of January, 1881 

Meanwhile, however, there were some 
turned toward 
M. 
Naville, who in 1879 had drawn attention 
to Mariette’s the 
Journal de LWo 
years later to survey and report upon the 


whose eves had long been 


the Delta, looking for ** more light.’ 


Academic discourse in 


Geneve. took occasion 


* See Mariette’s 
De Rougé. Reve 


Vol. IL. and Vol. V 
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ruins of San He describes them as sur 
passing in severe grandeur and solemnity 
even the ruins of Karnak. ‘* Herodotus,” 
he says, ‘‘ who had never seen Tanis, ex 
patiated at much length ipon the beauty 
of Bubastis To judge by what is left of 
the one and of the other, Tanis must have 
greatly surpassed its rival. Supposing 
that some part at least was left standing 

that all was not, as now it is, overthrown 


and shattered l have no hesitation 1 


i 
Saying that Tanis must have been the 
most beautiful ruin in Ee x 





Though not yet a regularly organized 
society, there existed at the time a little 
English coterie, the members of which 
were anxious to promote the progress of 


discove ry in Key pt Upon these persons 





M. Naville’s picturesque narrative made 
SO LI1Vé ly an impression that, when ‘The 
Egypt Exploration Fund” became an 
accomplished fact, they hastened to in 
vite him to make Tanis the scene of the 
young society's first venture. M. Naville 
accepted that invitation, and went out ac 
cordingly. Arrived in Egypt, however, 
and havine but a few weeks at his dis- 
posal, he came to the conclusion that his 
time was too short for the commencement 
of any very lar 


ge undertaking. He there- 
fore decided in favor of the Wady Timi 
lat; excavated the much-disputed mound 
of Maskhutah ; and by discovering the 


“+ 


long-sought ‘‘treasure city” of Pithom, 


t 


achieved the most brilliant Biblical iden 
tification of modern times. It is not, 
however, generally known that M. Na 
ville, when he started for Egypt in 1883, 
vas actually bound for Tanis, and that 
‘or his unexpected change of plan 
Pithom might have remained undiscoy- 
ered to this day. Thus, by a turn of the 
scale, the excavation of Tanis was deferred 
till 1884, when it fell to the lot of Mr. W. 
M. Flinders Petrie. 

Krom the advent of this latest comer 


daiates the first 


and only scientifie explora 
tion of the site. Mr. Petrie went thither 
vith advantages such as Mariette never 
enjoved His time was his own, and his 
expenditure was unrestricted. Already 


Accil 


natized, he feared neither winter rains 
nor summer heats; and he took with him 
two faithful Arab overseers who had 
served him through his work at the Great 


Pyramid. No man living is more indif- 


e City of Pithom and the Route 
by E. Naville Published by ordei 


ploration Fund, 1885. 





ferent to creature comforts than Mr, Pe 
trie, but he who proposes to sojourn 
months in a place where there is neit] 
lodging for hire nor food for sale m 
perforce build and provision his cast 
like Robinson Crusoe. 

Preserved meats and vegetables, 
cuits and mineral waters, scientific 
struments, photographic apparatus, « 
penters’ tools, bedding, books, a tent, and 
goodly store of iron roofing were therefor 
actual necessities. Thus burdened, thy 
explorer reached his inhospitable hay: 
in February, 1884, after eleven hours 
canal trip in a Menzaleh row-boat. 
was midnight, and bitter cold. Wh: 
day broke he jumped ashore, climbed t] 
crumbling mounds,and looked down upo: 
what was once the sacred place of Tan 
There, massed along the centre of a va 
area, lay the débris of the temple—sculp 
tured bloeks, columns, obelisks, arch 
traves, statues and parts of statues, heads 
trunks, and colossal limbs in countless pn 
fusion. Seen in the mysterious morning 
light, it looked like a place that had bee: 
carried by assault, victors and vanquish 
ed yet lying where they fell. Enclosing 
this battle ground of giants he beheld thi 
remains of the great wall; beyond thy 
wall, covering about a mile from nort 


to south, and three-quarters of a mile fro 
east to west, the desolate rubbish mounds 
of the ancient city; beyond these again 
boundless flat, all swamp, sand, and si 
tude. Yonder,to thesouthward,the conve 
gence of two silvery lines marked the 
meeting point of the canals Bahr San- 
Hagar and Bahr Fakts, while a shimmer 
ing haze to the northward indicated thx 
whereabouts of Lake Menzaleh. As forthe 
modern village, it lay down by the wate: 
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side, a mere congeries of mud huts clus 
ed about a tiny mosque, with a score 
so of long-masted fishing-boats drawn 
ilongside the bank. 

[The scene was one of indescribable mo- 


, tony and barrenness. Not a blade of 
crass Was visible, and but one tree. That 
ee—the solitary syeamore of San stands 


‘ mn the opposite side of the canal, facing 


e village. 
Such was the place of Mr. Petrie’s exile. 


thie inviting enough at first sight, it fail 
t] | to improve upon acquaintance. He 
ed there, nevertheless, for five months, 
om ll driven away by the approach of Ra 


ds nadin, What he accomplished during 
five months should be read in his 
and ean be but lightly 


Enough 


} those 
narrative, * 
upon in 
the iat in addition to all his other labors he 

. | actually turn every stone and copy 
inscription, thus fulfilling Mari- 
t] ette’s programme to the letter.+ 


own 


y touched these pages. 


( every 


The chronicles of Tanis are her ruins. 
Kragmentary passages of her history are 
und seattered up and down the annals 


* Tanis. Part I. By W.M. Flinders Petrie. 
shed by order of the committee of the Egypt 
ition Fund. Triibner and Co, 1885. 
= + Mr. Petrie not only turned, cleaned, and dated 
inseribed stone and copied the inseriptions, 
ilso photographed and measured every object 
terest in the ruins, his photographs being over 
He made a trigonometrical survey 
He ex- 
ted no less than 35 trenches, ranging from 7 to 
feet in depth, and from 50 to 400 feet in length ; 
12 great He discovered the 
iins of a large Ptolemaic temple, a small Ptole- 
chapel with its contents intact, three sphinxes, 
important stele,and a great treasure of do- 
e relies in private houses of various periods. 
ilso discovered and excavated three extra-mural 
it teries in the neighborhood of Tanis, 
ch alone he opened no less than 150 pits. 
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i number. 


site, and drew three plans to seale. 


so sunk shafts. 
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SAN VILLAGE. 


of the ancient world; but we look in vain 
for any such description as Herodotus 
gives of Bubastis in her prime, or as Abd 
el-Latif wrote centuries later of 
Memphis in ruins. Had the of 
Tanis been carried away to build an Arab 


sixteen 


stones 


city, like the stones of Bubastis and Mem 
phis, there would now remain searcely a 
tradition of the civie splendor of the cap 
ital of 
tells its own story, and tells it with a two- 
fold tongue. 
the vehicle of history. 


the eastern Delta. But the place 
Every stone is history, and 
Every stone is 
history, because the stone reveals the quar 
ry, and the use or disuse of certain quar 
ries not unfrequently stamps the political 
of the And 
stone, as it may be inscribed, or as it forms 
part of this or that portion of this or that 
structure, is the vehicle of history. Thus 
fragment Some 


condition country. every 


each has its message. 
stones have been erased and reéngraved 
while others, divert 


ed from their original purpose, have been 


by successive kings; 


cut up, turned, and used again and again 
This is message upon message, history 
upon history. 
ages, when they effaced Cicero and Plau 


The monks of the middle 


tus to make room for Augustine and Je 
rome, merely plagiarized on parchment 
the barbarisms perpetrated on basalt and 
granite by the dynasts of Tanis. 

It is only by interrogating the stones 
and the mounds that we can now hope to 


recover more fragments of these lost 
chronicles. Of the primitive settlement 
there remains but the casual record al 


ready quoted from the Book of Numbers 
‘(Now Zoan was built seven years aiter 
Hebron.)” Brief as it is, this parenthesis 
surely conveys more than meets the eye 
at first reading. Hebron and Zoan are 
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IN THE LAND OF GOSHEN 


not thus bracketed by the Mosaic seribe 
in mere discursive idleness. The connec- 
tion implies that both were Semitic colo 
nies, and, possibly, that both had a com 
In this ease Zoan, like He 
bron, would be of Hittite foundation. 


mon origin 


The question of date, as already pointed 
out, is one of insuperable difficulty. As 
recards Hebron, we at all events know 
that it was a place of some importance—a 
walled city with gates—when Abraham 
purchased the cave of the field of Mach 
pelah for four hundred shekels of silver 
from Ephron the Hittite; and Tanis may 
by that time have been searcely less flour- 
ishing Abraham, when he went up out 
of Egypt, might very possibly have tar 
ried within its gates before setting off upon 
his long journey through the northeast- 
ern desert. Even in his time, however, 
we are evidently far removed from that 
fateful dawn when the unknown found 
er marked out the ground, and the first 
stone of the first altar was laid. We 
know not to what God that altar was 
dedicated We know not even by what 
name the new-comers called the new city. 
Every vestige of that primitive town 
must, however, have been swept away 
when the great Pharaohs of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, recognizing the strategic impor- 
tance of the site, fortified the place and 
raised it to the dignity of a royal city. 


The monumental history of Tanis be 
gins with the first king of this hero 
line, Amenemhat I., whose maenificer 
colossal portrait-statue in red granit 
broken in three pieces, head, trunk, an 
throne—vet les amid the ruins. Th 
statue and the prince whom it commem: 
rates date back, according to the chrono 
logical system of Mariette (based upo 
that of Manetho), to about B.c. 3064 
He came to the throne in_ trouble 
times. We read of conspiracies against 
his person, of revolt in Lower Egypt 
of risings along the frontiers. H 
reign was one long effort to restore orde) 
and repel invasion. He conquered tli 
Ethiopians on the south and the Libyans 
on the west. To the eastward he rv 
paired the great border wall, and thi 
chain of fortified posts built by the king 
of the ancient empire for the protection o 
those fertile districts known in later day 
as the ‘‘ Field of Zoan,” the ‘* Land o 
Goshen,” and the ‘‘Land of Rameses 

‘I conquered the Ethiopians,” he says 
in a treatise which purports to be writte: 
by his own hand for the instruction of hi 
son and successor; ‘‘I led the Libyan 
into captivity; I made the Asiaties ru 
before me like greyhounds.”* The Egyp 

* The papyrus containing this treatise is in t 

sritish Museum. It is translated into English | 
Maspero, under the title of “The Instructions « 
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1 word here used for Asiaties is ** Satz,” 
eneric term for all nations north of the 
ian border. Now the Semite squat 
s on the sand island beside the great 
rtheastern river branch would certain 
have come under the head of ** Sati”; 
| although we have no record of their 
sulsion from this particular spot, it is 
ry certain that Amenemhat I. would 
ve driven them out beyond the Great 
ill when he fortified the place and 
isecrated it to the gods of his forefa 
ers.* Some magnificent remains of the 
uple of Amenemhat, consisting princi- 
ly of clustered lotus columns exquisite 
sculptured in the beautiful 
ose-granite of Syene, are yet 
xtant. That he should have 
ected to construct his work in 
it material is proof sufficient 
of his power and splendor. The 


hole territory of Keypt to its 
southernmost boundary on the 
Nubian border lies between the 
ace Where that granite was 


juarried and the place where it 
vas erected. 
From this time forth the 
<IIth-Dynasty Pharaohs de- 
hted to honor the provineial 


A 


inctuary founded by their 
reat ancestor. They enriched 
they enlarged it; they peo 
pled it with statues of them 
selves, their queens, their heirs 
ind princesses. Like the me 
morial chapel of the Ramessides 
t Koorneh, the red granite tem 
le of Tanis became a family 
rtrait gallery; but it was a 
lery in some respects une 
ialled at any epoch of Egyp 
in history. Other dynasties 
vere as lavish of sculpture, as 
mbitious of immortality in 
unite and basalt, but the art which they 
mmanded was not the art of the great 
00] of the Usertesens and Amenemhats. 
nemhat I. to his son Usertesen I.’ See Records 
he Past. Vol. Ul. 1874 
It is, of course, possible that Amenemhat I. 
not have been the earliest roval builder on the 


of historie Tanis The Semites may have been 
elled, and the first Egyptian sanctuary may have 

erected by some king of a foregone dynasty ; 
f so, that earliest structure has been completely 
lished. Meanwhile the presence of a portrait- 

of the founder of the XIIth Dynasty implies 
ple wherein it was dedicated, and the earliest 
itectural remains are of the well-known XIIth 
isty type. 


That school represents the heroic age of 
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Egyptian sculpture. It lacks the startling 


naturalism of the school of the Pyramid 





period; it never aspired to the giant scale 
of the XVIL[!th and XIXth dynasties ; 
but it excels all in monumental majesty. 
And not only the artist’s work but the 
craftsman’s skill is seen at its best during 
this age. No details are so finely cut, no 
surfaces glow with so lustrous and inde 
structible a polish, as those wrought by 
the lapidaries of the XIIth and XIIIth 
dynasties. They finished their colossi as 
fastidiously as a gem engraver finishes a 
cameo. They even polished the sunk sur- 





HEAD OF AMENEMHAT I.—({ RED GRANITE, ) 


faces of their hieroglyphs in inecuse in- 
scriptions. 
The accompanying illustrations, en- 
graved on wood after photographs taken 
by Mr. Petrie, convey a vivid impression 
of these admirable works. The red gran- 
ite head of Amenemhat I. gives the eth- 
nie type of the dynasty—a type which is 
to this day characteristic of Upper Egy pt. 
The cheek-bones are high; the eyes promi 
nent and heavy-lidded; the nostrils open; 
the lips full, smiling, and defined by a 
slight ridge at the edges; the frontal bone 
is wide, and the chin small and shapely; 








ee 
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COLOSSUS OF MERMASHIL 


the ears are set curiously high. Such faces 
may be seen by the score on a market-day 
in the villages between Thebes and As- 
suan. To find a nobler example of form 
and finish than the black granite ‘** Mer 
mashiu” would be impossible. If up- 
right, this grand statue and its fellow 

for there are two—would stand twelve 
feet high from head to heel, without the 
plinth. The modelling of the arm, the 
knee, and the fore part of the body is as 
subtle and learned as the most exacting 
anatomist could desire; while the steely 


¢ 


re of the surface, perfect as when it 


Lust 
left -the st idio of the patient polisher, 


flashes back the sunlight like a mirror.* 





* M ishiu is k vn o v these twin colossi, 

is conjectural, His name 

It perhaps indicates a military 

vho at some politieal crisis seized upon 

th le crown i de main; but whether 
| ieved greatness when the direct male line 
of the Amenemhat family expired, or whether he 
was inte liate between the XIII[th and XIVth 
dynasties. is unknow1 This use of a military title 


in a royal oval finds an interesting parallel in the 
similar use of a sacerdotal title by the founder of 


ngs, Se-Amen 
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—(BLACK SYENITE, ) 


The XIIIth Dynasty is represented by 
a line of princes whose monuments ar‘ 
found from the Delta to farthest Ethiopia 
but whose political history is a blank 
They largely contributed to the great vo 
tive sculpture gallery of Tanis, and they 
raised the city to the dignity of a royal 
residence; but only a few of their statues 
have escaped the ravages of time and 
plunder. One superb sitting colossus of 
Sebakhotep III. lies, snapped in twain, 
among the ruins. The companion statue 
purchased more than fifty years ago, is in 
the Louvre. Others at Turin and elsewher 
may well have been among the spoils cai 
ried off by the chartered raiders of the first 
quarter of the present century, but ther 
remains no clew by which to trace thei 
history. The royal and noble virtuosi of 
that time collected works of antique art for 
the mere gratification of their persona 
taste, a granite Pharaoh being a splendid 
curiosity, and nothing more. It never oc 
curred to these so-called ‘*‘ patrons of the 
arts’ thatsuch monuments are concrete his 
tory, and that it is of especial importance: 
to identify every object with the place of 
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BROKEN COLOSSUS OF SEBAKHOTEP III.—{ BROWN-RED GRANITE 
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Krom the colossus of Sebakhotep to the 


obelisk of Rameses the distance is but a 


lew yards, yel pvetween those two monu 
ments there lies a mysterious gulf of some 
nine hundred years Setting aside the 
obseure  ** Hyksos sculptures,” which 
scarcely admit of chronological classifi 
eation, Tanis has not one stone to show 


hich can be positive ly assigned to any 
intermediate reign or line. The XIVth 
Dynasty passed and left no trace,and, save 
the catastrophe which put its latest 
princes to flight, and prostrated Lower 
Keypt beneath the heel of the Hyksos, 
ve know nothing of its history. Of these 
same Hyksos and their famous invasion 
we are, in truth, almost as ignorant. No 
Hyksds Inseription other than a mere 
hame and titie is KnOoWn to science No 
Hy KSOS grave has ever been discovered. 
The very term ‘**Hyksos” is unsatisfae 
tory from the philological stand point, 
and has never yel been identified, even 
in an equivalent form, in any Egyptian 
document Manetho, in a fragment 
quoted by Josephus, describes the inva- 
ders as base-born barbarians who came 

from the eastward,” slaughtering, plun 


dering, burning cities, destroving tem 
ples, and encountering no resistance from 
the Egyptians ‘From the eastward” is 
vague, and might apply to any nation on 
the farther side of the Isthmus of Suez. 
No one people would, however, have ven 
tured at that time to challenge Egypt to 
single combat. Such attacks under the 
Ramesside dynasties were always made 
by the united forees of confederate princes, 
and we may be certain that this earliest 
invasion was an onslaught of many na 
tions. Maspero’s striking theory of an 
immense westward movement of Meso- 
potamian tribes,driven out from Chaldaa 
and Babylonia by the irruption of the 
Elamites under Kudur-nan-khundi the 
First, fits the epoch and the events.+ The 
Hyksds, it is clear, were not an army, 
but a rabble, and the Mesopotamian fugi 


* When referred to by the national seribes of 
later times, these alien conquerors are ealled “ The 
Scourge,’ and sometimes the *‘ Am” (Asiaties), 
such a compound word as “ /ig-Shasu” (Ruler of 
Shasu) for the Greek “‘ Hvksdés” or “ Hykoussoés” 
being apparently unknown, 

+ See Maspero’s Histoire Ancienne des Peuples dé 
ient. Chap. 1V., p. 161 et seg. Fourth Edition: 


1886. Kudur-nan-khundi I. was a predecessor of 


it Kudur-Lagamar (Chedorlaomer) whom Abra- 


ham pursued and vanquished some generations 


tives would be just sucharabble. Swer 
ing onward like a cloud of locusts, t 

path secathed by fire and rapine, t] 
ranks continually swelled by bands 
predatory nomads, they were irresist 

by mere force of numbers, 

The fragment quoted by Josephus gx 
on to say that after a time the barbaria 
elected one of themselves, named Salat 
to be king over the East. This Salat 
(or *“* Shalit”) posted garrisons in vario 
parts of Lower Egypt, and being especia 
ly careful to guard the way by whi 
himself and his hordes had entered t} 
country, he rebuilt and fortified a certai 
city of the eastern Delta which ‘‘ after a 
ancient religious tradition” was call 
Avaris (Ha-uar). Here he installed 
standing force of 240,000 men.* Now 
have already seen that ‘* Ha-uar” was als 
pronounced ** Ha-Tan”; that its meaning 
is “‘the Place of the Leg” (or perhaps 

‘the Place of the Flight”); and that Ha 

Tan is identical with T’an, T’san, Zoan 
and Tanis Thus, by an evil turn of 
Fortune's wheel,Tanis became the strong 
hold of the Hy ksos power. 

To this great camp of Ha-uar, Salatis 
came once a year for the purpose of re 
viewing and paving his soldiers; but hi 
lived at Memphis. His successors more 
prudently elected to reside where their 
military strength was concentrated; they 
therefore raade Tanis their capital, and so 
founded the first ‘‘ Tanite dynasties.”’+ 

Whether the famous camp was actual 
ly contained within the city precinets we 
know not. Future explorations may 
throw light upon this point; but most 
probably a part of the Hyksdés garrison 
was lodged inside the walls, the rest oc 
cupying forts and outposts on the neigh 
boring hills, of which there are no less 
than twelve within a radius of eight miles 
As for the fortifications of Tanis, they 
must be sought in the great outer circuit 
of mounds, no part of which is yet exca 
vated. 


* This is a number not to be taken too literally 
but rather as expressing a very large but undeter 
mined force. The Greek soldiers who deserted to 
Ethiopia in the reign of Psammetichus I. are stated 
by Herodotus to have numbered 240,000, which is 
as evidently a gross exaggeration. 

+ For tables of the Tanite dynasties see Lepsius’s 
Konigshuch, plates 42, 48, and 46; Sayce’s “ Dynas 
tie Tables,” appended to his new edition of Herodo 
tus, pp. 461-470; also Mariette’s “ Tableau des Dy 
nasties Egyptiennes,” in Notice des Monuments, Ed 
4, p. 15, etc., ete. 
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(he rule of the Hyksds lasted for 511 
s,* and the history of those 511 years 
gain a blank. The first three Tanite 
asties, classified as the X Vth, XVIth, 
XVIIth, The 
line ruled only in the Delta; the sec 
Kevpt; the 
rd, confronted by a patriot league of 


fall into this period. 


was supreme over all 


eban princes, fought obstinately for 
possession of the Delta till expelled 
\ahmes I., who founded the X VIIIth 
ieban) Dynasty. 

Of all these alien despots three only 

said to have left 


1 be ** foot prints on 


posterity. Apepi IT., less, 
a Shadow, beq ieaths his name and titles 
to the 
rus’ of 
cording 
Aahmesu 
yet earlier MS. in the thirty-third year of 
the \pepi The next 
of this name, Ra-aa-ab-taui Apepi, heads 
the third and last Hy He 


is divided from Salatis by some three and 


yet more, than 


celebrated ** Mathematical Papy- 
; 


the 
to 


British 


the 


Museum, which, ae 


testimony of its writer, 


the seribe, was copied from a 


King Ra-aa-user 


kSOS Dy nasty 


a half centuries, during which 
the 


arts, and manners of the conquered If 


time the 


conquerors had adopted language, 


Qe yi = ay <3. A he a 
ASS Ac SIX ACE \9 y 


HYKSOS SPHINXES AND BROKEN OBELISK OF 


Those three are Sal- 
tis (the barbarian leader), Apepi IT., and 
\pepi III. The rest have gone into ob- 
vion, leaving at the most some three or 
sur names of uncertain etymology em- 
edded, fossil-like, in the works of early 
rreek writers. 


e sands of time.” 


Salatis (a sinister shadow 
nomentarily projected against a back- 
round of smoke and flame) darkens the 
ige of Josephus, vanishes, and leaves 
nly an illegible inseriptiont+ to puzzle 


* According to Manetho, 511 years; according to 
\fricanus, 958 years. 

+ In a broken and illegible oval engraved upon 
he Hyksdés sphinx discovered at Tell Mokhdam the 
une of Salatis has been conjecturally read by some 


ee natn 


RAMESES II 


Salatis was an unlettered savage, Apepi 
III. was a highly civilized prince, sur 
rounded in his Tanite capital by a court 
modelled after the splendid courts of the 
old national Pharaohs. The central fig 
ure of his time, he comes before us not 
only as a focus of Biblical and historical 
tradition, but as the typical tyrant of ro 
mance. By early Christian writers he is 
identified with the Pharaoh of Joseph, 
who enriched himself in time of famine 
at the cost of a starving people; while 
according to an ancient popular tale, pre 
Egyptologists, but the identification is not generally 
accepted See Ebers’s Egupten und die Biicher 
Moses, p. 202 
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served ina papyrus of the time of Rame- 


ses II., he figures as a mocking and big 


oted de spot, W ho seeks to Impose the wor 
ship of his own national god, Sutehk of 
the Hyksos, upon Ra-Sekenen, prince of 
the Thebaid. 

\pept and Ra-Sekenen are characters 
as substantially authentic as Guthrum 
and Alfred. It was during the rule of 
Apepi that Ra-Sekenen raised the stand 


ard of national independence, and it 


S 
pro able enough that some re livious dis 
pute as to the supremacy of Sutehk, Lord 
of Ha-uar, or Amen of Thebes may have 
precipitated the armed strife which ended 
a century later in the restoration of the 
legitimate monarchy. In his inscriptions 
Apepi is invariably distinguished as the 
devotee of Sutehk:;* and although no ar 
chitectural remains of the temple built *‘ to 
last eternally” can now be identified, some 
at least of the sentinel sphinxes which 
once guarded its gates have survived the 
wreck of ages. Two of the most perfect 
have been removed to Boulak; six others 
all more or less shattered—still keep watch 
among the ruins of Tanis. 

Two fine fragments couchant in a wil- 
derness of ruin are seen in our illustration 
of the Hyksos sphinxes on the preceding 
page They are human-headed, maned 
like lions, bearded like gods, crowned 
with the klaft and basilisk like kings. 
Though the faces are the faces of men, 
the ears are the ears of lions. The shag- 
ey mane which covers the shoulders and 
chest is gathered in a thick short roll at 
the back of the head, like a pigtail. The 
noses and ears of all these sphinxes have 
upper part of the right arm of each 
black granite colossus of Mermashiu (see previous 


has engraved his own name and 





lilustra g 

tities 3 od God, Ra-dd-ab-taui, Son of 
Ra, Apepi,th ] e Beloved of Sutehk.” Also 
he has in like manner usurped two large red granite 
sphinxes, apparently of the XIIth Dynastvy—one still 
at Sa the other at the Louvre. AS Apepi was the 


first to appropriate the monuments of his predeces- 
sors, so, according to the law of poetical justice, he 


was destined to be himself the greatest sufferer at 
the hands of his suecessors, who not only appropri- 
1 and reappropriated his works, but almost inva- 








iS ms¢ riptions Those on the Mer- 
mas 1 colossi ire, in Tact, the only examples which 
have entirely escaped. Only recently it has been 
liscovered by Dr. Wiedemann that a fine colossus, 

rto believed to be of Amenhotep IIL, in the 
gallery of the Louvre, bore originally the name and 
stvle of Apepi, whose inscription has been erased 


and surcharged by the great XVIII[th-Dynasty Pha- 
ioh. It therefore results from this interesting dis- 
covery that we possibly possess in that colossus a 


portrait statue of Apepi. 


been systematically smashed, probably 
the time of the Hyks6s expulsion. So 
like the foreground sphinx in our i] 
tration, have suffered further indigy 
in the mutilation of the beard and 
basilisk. To solve the problem of an 


less face is always difficult ; but th: 
hard -featured, morose-looking, hollo 
cheeked sphinxes, with their proming 
jaws, high cheek-bones, and mouths eu. 
ing sternly downward at the corners, } 
plex us with a riddle harder to guess th 
that of their mythic descendant. 1 
same ethnic type is unmistakably stan 
ed upon such few fragments of portr 
sculpture as are known to belong to t] 
period. The ‘‘ Fish-Offerers,” the M 
Farés bust, the Ludovisi head, have « 
and all the same furrowed, square-cut 
truculent visage. Even the fashion of 
the sphinx mane reappears in the heavy, 
beards, long curls, and plaited pigtails of 
the Hyks6s warriors.* The question o 
the type remains unanswered. It is nei 
ther Egyptian, nor Ethiopic, nor Semitir 
It bears a more Northern stamp. It 
minds us that those early Chaldwans who 
were driven out by the Elamites unde: | 
Kudur-nan-khundi spoke and wrote a Tu 
ranian dialect, and that their blood was 
akin to that of the yellow races which we 
now call Tartar and Mongolian. : 





ivVad 


These Hyksds sphinxes are superbly 3 
sculptured in black granite. The model 2 
ling is as learned as that of the finest p z 
riods of Egyptian art, and the execution i 


as masterly. While, however, the lio 
body is duly rendered with conventional! 
severity, the faces are treated with a real 
ism that is all the more startling by reason 
of the unaccustomed type. That type is 
* For an excellent series of heads illustrating a 
the types of Hyksés sculpture as yet discovered 
see Plates 9, 10, 12, and 13, in Tomkins’s Sfudies 
of the Times of Abraham. London: 1878. Se 
also illustrations of Hyksés sculptures in Perrot 
and Chipiez’s Histoire de l Art dans P Antiquite, 
TL) Equpte. Vol. I. The Mit-Farés bust (found at 
Mit-Farés in the Fayoom) is figured in the last-named 
work; and the Ludovisi head (so called because it 
is in the Ludovisi Collection, Rome) is reproduced 
in Mr. Tomkins’s learned and interesting work abovy 
mentioned. It is worth noting in this connectior 
that Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius (a.p. 400-500 
describe the Bucolie population (Bashmourites) o! 
this district as a fierce and lawless race of great 
size and strength, who went bareheaded, and wor 
their hair hanging in long locks to their shoulders ; 
these Bashmourites being the descendants of th 
Hyks6s of ancient time. Some modern travellers 
including Mariette and Ebers, believe the type to be 
not yet extinct in the district. 
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HEAD OF RAMESES II (FROM A GROUP IN RED GRANITE.) 


well seen in the features of the foreground 
sphinx. His rugged face is instinet with 
life. Upon his chest is carved the oval 
of Pisebkhanu, an obscure kine of the 
XXIst Dynasty, and along the side of the 
plinth runs a largely cut inscription of 
Rameses II. The names and titles of 
Menepthah, the supposed Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, deface the lustrous left shoulder 
of the farther sphinx. Besides being thus 
charged and surcharged with the signa- 
tures of later Pharaohs, the Hyksos sphinx- 
es have one and all an erased inscription 
on the right shoulder, and under some of 
these erasures the name of Apepi can yet 
be deciphere d. 

That Apepi ruled at Tanis, and Ra 
Sekenen at Thebes, what time the nation 
arose and cast off the yoke of the Hyksos, 
is about the sum of our knowledge in re- 
gard of this great historical event. How 
lone the war lasted, who fought, who fell, 
we know not. Apepi may have died 
fighting. He at all events disappears, 
and is heard of no more. Ra-Sekenen, 
meanwhile, founds a new native dynasty, 
and assumes the style and title of Taa the 
First. To Taa I. succeeded Taa IT., called 
‘*the Great’; Taa III., best known as Taa 
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ken, ‘‘the Victorious” 
Kames, the husband of Q 
Aah-hotep—all brave 
steadfast princes who 
puted the ground foot 
foot, ever driving the fox 
ther to the northward 
the Hyksés made their 
desperate stand behind 
walls of Tanis. These T 
ban patriots are very real }y 
sonages, and bring us bac! 
the firm footing of histo; 
From that famous anci 
police report known as 1 
‘* Abbott Papyrus’* we lea: 
that the tombs of three amo 
them (Taa I., Taa II., a 
Kames) were examined } 
royal commission in the s 
teenth vear of Rameses IX 
and ‘‘found intact,” w! 
the mummy and mumn 
ease of Taa III. (Taa-kei 
and the feather-fan of King 
Kames may be seen by 
the world at the Boulak Mu 
seum.t+ 

It was by Taa-ken, in all 
ance with Kames and all 1 
princes of the Upper Country, that tl 
Hyksos were expelled from Memphis a 
forced back toward the eastern Delta 
and it was by Ahmes I., son of Kames 
and founder of the XVIIIth Dynast 
that they were besieged in Tanis. 

Finally Tanis was taken. Then came 
the sack and the slaughter, the destructio: 
of the temple of Sutehk, the mutilatio 
of the black granite sphinxes, the burning 
of houses and palaces, the desecration o 
every emblem and image and shrine that 
the Hyks6s held sacred. Nothing escaped 
save those pre-Hyksés monuments whi 
the barbarians themselves had respected 
the noble red granite temple of Amenen 
hat I., and the statues and obelisks wit 
which it had been adorned by a long lin 


* T have already had occasion to refer to the “ A 
bott Papyrus” (which, it may be*remembered, ¢ 
tains the minutes of an official inquiry into certa 
tomb robberies committed during the sixteenth vy 
of the reign of Rameses IX.) in a previous num! 
of Harper's Magazine. See “ Lying in State 
Cairo,” July, 1882. 

+ For a full account of the discovery of tl 
mummy, which was discovered with the mumm 
of many other royal or noble personages of vario 
epochs, see the same article, Harper's Maga 
July, 1882 
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Meanwhile the remnant of 
» vanquished fled over the Syrian bor- 


Pharaohs. 


and took refuge in Sharahana, where 
ey were again besieged and again con 
Henceforth they disappear and 
heard of no more. Now and then, in 
er-times, we read of a raid into Syria, 


ered, 


d of the return of a triumphant gener 
but 
se are mere slave hunts, and ‘*Shasu” 
ceneric term like ‘* Sati”) would apply 
iny nomadic tribe north of the frontier. 
And now, for the space of some three 
ndred years, Tanis is blotted out from 
story. Neither by Mariette nor by Pe 


vith a herd of ‘‘Shasu” captives; 


== 


SS Se 


GREAT SCULPTURED SHRINE 


trie has there been found any inscription, 
owever fragmentary, any relic, how- 
ever trivial, which bears the stamp of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. Either the place was 
eld accursed, and therefore abandoned, 
it was not deemed worth the cost of 
estoration. The Tanitic Nome had ceased, 
i fact, to be a frontier province, and Ha- 
ir was no longer a frontier post. Ahmes 
id incorporated southern Syria with the 
istern Delta, and the Egyptian garrisons 

f Raphia and Gaza were now the real 
uutposts of the mother country. It was 
ot till the lustre of the new régime be 
in to pale and the inevitable turn of the 
de had actually set in that the ruined 
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stronghold regained its importance as a 
strategic position. 

It was Rameses IT. who reédified Tanis 

that Rameses popularly known as *‘‘the 
Great,” whom Egyptologists agree in iden 
tifying with the oppressor of the Hebrews, 
and whom the ancients called ‘* Sesostris.”’ 
He found the place given over to ‘‘the 
abomination of desolation”; he left it one 
of the most magnificent of Egyptian cities. 
Three-fourths of the ruins which yet be 
strew the temple area are the work of his 
What he found 
ready to his hand he appropriated ; for 
the rest, he laid all the quarries of Egypt 


architects and sculptors 


RAMESES II.—(SANDSTONE. } 


under contribution, bringing red granite 
from Syene and black from the valley of 
Hammamat, sandstone from Silsilis, and 
from Toorah. Then a new 
temple uprose amid the ruins, larger and 
more splendid than ever yet graced the 
Delta. This temple, ostensibly consecrate 
to the worship of Ra, Horus, and other 
gods, was in truth erected to the glory 
and honor of Rameses himself. 


limestone 


His name 
and titles, cut in gigantic hieroglyphs, 
were everywhere conspicuous. His vic- 
tories were commemorated in innumera- 
ble bass-relief tableaux and in hundreds 
of high-sounding phrases. His portrait- 
in all and all materials, 


statues, Sizes 
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crowded every avenue, guarded every gat 

way, and peopled every court-yard. A stran 
ger entering Egypt by the old caravan rout 
from Syria, and here for the first time seein: 
an Egyptian temple, would have taken it fo 
granted that Rameses was the chief deity o 
the national Pantheon.* 

Let us suppose such a stranger to hav 
hired a skiff a mile or two below Tanis, and 
to approach by way of the river. The banks 
are bordered by gardens and villas, and the 
stream is alive with traffic. He is put ashor 
at the foot of a magnificent flight of steps 
from the top of which he sees the great ten 
ple—a huge pile of buildings showing high 
above a line of massive wall. 











It stands on thi 











FIRE AND SWORD—THE END OF TANIS —[SEE PAGE 737. | 


east bank of the Nile, facing westward. A paved roadway leads from the landing 
place to the gateway. This pile of buildings—more like a huge fortress than a 

* And.in truth, he would not have been far wrong in his conjecture. Strange as the belief seems t 
us, every Egyptian monarch was a demi-god in the eves of his people. The legitimate line of Pharaol 
claimed to be the actual descendants of Ra, the great solar deitv, and were so accepted. Rameses I! 


carried this fiction so far that he frequently introduced his own image as one of a divine triad, and | 
is even represented (during his lifetime) as both king and deity, Rameses the Pharaoh burning incens« 
t 


f 
before Rameses tl ] 


he god 
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»yle—looks quite near; but it is full 

fa mile from the water-side. Around 

eyond it, lies a flat, verdant, limitless 
orama divided by the broad river. 

s plain is dotted with villages, each 

sowered in clumps of sycamores and 

ms. Here and there a gliding sail be 
vs the course of an unseen canal, while 
away to the northward, whence a mass 
storm-cloud is driving up from the 
ist, a pallid, far-distant gleam tells the 
vy of the sea. <As yet there is no Lake 
Menzaleh; as yet there is no desert. The 
eat natural dike which shuts out the 
vaters of the Mediterranean on the one 
and is still intact; the bounteous Nile is 
not yet eanalized on the other. A time will 
come when the one shall be let in and the 
other shall be barred out, but for the pre- 
sent all is ecorn-land and meadow-grass 
where hereafter there shall be salt lake 
and sand. 

Even at this distance the stranger's 
quick sight detects the tops of a forest of 
tapering obelisks, and the twin towers of 
. series of massive pylons. One object, 
shining, solitary, towering high above the 
temple and its surroundings, fixes his at 
tention. It is ruddy,as if touched by sun- 
set; it glitters as though the surface were 
of glass. It is not an obelisk; neither is 
ita tower. It cannot be a statue; that is 
impossible. Yet, as he draws nearer, his 
shadow lengthening before him, the paved 
dromos blinding white beneath his feet, 
that glowing, glittering, perplexing Thing 
grows more distinct, more shapely, more 
like that into which it presently resolves 
itself—a god-like, gigantic figure, crown- 
ed, erect, majestic, watching over the tem- 
ple and the city. 

And now, as the new-comer draws near- 
er, the dromos begins to be bordered with 
couchant sphinxes. Then come two co- 

ossal red granite statues of Rameses IT., 
standing like sentinels on either side. 
(hen more sphinxes, and another pair of 
olossi, twin brethren of the first; and 

ien the first pylon, an immense double 
towered gateway, beyond which there is 
inother, and yet another, to pass ere he 

hall come into the presence of that mar- 
el, that colossus of colossi, which never 

id, and never will have, a rival. And 
now he is there, standing in the shadow 
of it, looking up to it from below, as one 
stands at the foot of a great perpendicu- 
lar cliff, looking up to the top where it 
shows against the sky. Yes, a marvel! 
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A single figure fourteen times the height 
of the living man—a single figure cut 
from a single stone of the precious red 
granite of Syene. 

The giant stands alone, not in the mid 
dle but to the side of a large court-yard, 
so leaving an unbroken vista from the 
door of the first py lon to the door of the 
sanctuary. His attitude is that of walk- 
ing, with the left foot forward. His rig¢ht 
hand grasps a short truncheon, his left 
holds a massive statf of state. The face 





UNFINISHED STATUETTE, FROM THE HOUSE OF A 
TANITE SCULPTOR.—(B.C. 300.) 


is serene and noble, and on the head tow 
ers high the double crown of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. The figure alone, with its 
crown, stands over 90 feet in height, and 
weighs at the least 900 tons. Crown, 
plinth, and pedestal all counted, it stands 
120 feet above the level of the pavement.* 
After this no miracle of art, no pomp of 
decoration, can greatly move the wonder 


* The feet of this colossus measured four feet 
nine inches and two-eighths in diameter, and the 
creat toe was one foot two inches and seven-eighths 


ac 





‘ross. The rest of the figure was proportionately 
gigantic, being probably from thirteen to fifteen 
times the size and height of a living man. The 
crown upon its head must have stood at least four- 
teen and a half feet high, and the royal ovals 
(carved, doubtless, on the upper part of the arms 
and on the breast) were one yard in diameter. 
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G UP OF OBJECTS DISCOVERED IN A PRIVATE HOUSE 
MUSEUM OF FINE 
of the pilgrim stranger. He goes on 


through a court- yard surrounded by a 
colonnade, and bisected by an avenue of 
single-stone columns thirty-six feet high; 
thence through another gateway, across 
an open space, and along a magnificent 
avenue bordered on both sides by monu 
kinds and 


the Via 


ments of many many ages 


avenue is Sacra of Tanis. 


This 
It is about 375 feet in leneth, and within 
that 


ranged so as to produce the subtlest play 


comparatively short distance, ar 
of color and the greatest diversity of ef 
fect 


ite obelisks, yellow sandstone colossi, por 


are ranged a multitude of red gran 


ARTS, BOSTON [ SEI 





TANIS (PERIOD, XXXTH DYNASTY), NOW 
PAGE 754]. 


AT IN THE 


trait-statues in red, black, and gray gran 
ite, shrines, sphinxes, and doubtless many 
smaller works in the more rare materials 
such as diorite, alabaster, green serpen 
tine, and the like. 

Here, are the great 
sphinxes of the old XIIth Dynasty tem 
and here, about midway of the ave 
nue, are the Hyksds sculptures, all to 


too, red granite 


ple; 


gether, and all in black granite —two 


gcroups of ‘‘ Fish-offerers,”* and the eight 
* The group of “ Fish-offerers” at Boulak is the 

igular of all the Hyksés monuments. It 
resents two Hyksés warriors standing side by 


most sil 
re} 


side, holding sacrificial trays containing fish, aquat- 
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us sphinxes, four on each side of the 
Such is this splendid Sacred Way 
Still 
e splendid is the surprise which awaits 
when, arrived at the end, he finds 
self face to face with a long array of 


vhich the stranger advances. 


ssal statues, some seated, some stand- 
line, 
Here, transferred 
n their original places in the early tem 


all ranged in one magnificent 
iting the spectator. 


stand the great Pharaohs of the olden 
ie—the Amenemhats and 
Sebakhoteps and Mentuhoteps, and 
two colossi of Mermashiu 


Usertesens, 


a royal 
| stately company, representing all the 
ry of the Theban line. Among 
m Rameses has installed four more 
ossal statues of himself, two seated, 


o standing; and upon most of the 


eflizies of his illustrious predecessors 

s own names and titles are conspic 
Ten to the right, ten 
to the left, they occupy a broad space 


) isly carved. 


vasalt pavement, leaving still a 
issage between the two central stat 
ies leading direct to the colonnade in 
ont of the sanctuary. This colon 
ide is composed in part of the fine 
old red granite columns of Amenem 
[.,and in part of new circular col- 
nus sculptured with figures of Rame- 
In the centre 
opened unless to admit Pharaoh in per 


ses and the gods. never 


son—is the great door of cedar-wood 
No pro 


fane foot may eross that threshold or 


ited with gold and bronze 


id the dimly lighted halls and ob 
scure chambers which surround the 
ily of holies Robing rooms, anoint- 

rooms, rooms for the storage of 
stments and sacred vessels, rooms 

the preparation of unguents, per 
mes, and various kinds of offerings, 
ioms for the safe custody of title- 
ceeds, charters, records, and other pre 
us documents—these, and the mys 
rious subterraneous crypts in which 
e kept the golden images and emblems 
f the gods, are accessible only to the king 


id the priests. 





The mutilated features 
these figures are precisely like those of the Hyk- 


ds, and water plants 


sphinxes, and their plaited beards, ropy curls, 
{ massive pigtails look curiously like the shaggy 
es of those andro-lions. They ire Sscu ptured n 
same dark gray, almost black, granite. The 
oken fragments of a similar group are vet at Tanis. 

* For the best description ever written of the inte 
vr of an Egyptian temple _ see the “ Avant propos,” 
to Mariette’s Denderah. Paris: 


1873-5 
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But it is when Rameses himself comes 
hither, returning perhaps from an expedi 
tion against the people of Ruten, in north 
ern Svria, that one should see Tanis and 
its temple. Then the streets are decked 
with green boughs, and the houses with 
and be 
fore all the temple pylons and in front of 


hangings of many-colored stuffs ; 


every great man’s gates long streamers 
float from painted flag-staffs The citi 
zens, we may be sure, are in holiday garb; 
and there is hurrying to and fro, and mu 
sic every where, and the river is as crowd 
Writing of a 
festival day in another city not far dis 


ed and as gay as the town. 





TERMINAL BUST (DECORATIVE ART 


WHITE MARBLE 
SECOND CENTURY A.D )—[ SEE PAGE 430. | 


tant, a 


their homes, laden with flowers, to see the 


king go by: 

‘Lo, the maidens of Aanekht are holiday 
Their locks are redolent of perfumed 0} 
They stand in their 
Their hands full of nosegays, 

And of green boughs of Pa-Hathor 
And garlands of Lake Pahura, 

On the day of the entrv of 


doorways, 


Ra-user-ma Sotep-en-Ra!’"* 
* T ] 


he poetical c 


poet of the time tells how the 
young girls gather on the thresholds of 


tter of Panbesa (Anastasi Pa- 
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ORTRAIT-STATUE OF BAKAKHIN, 


AND 


WITH HIS HOUSE 


ALSO ROYAL STATUE 


The procession, however, is the march 
of 


Walt while 


an army, and the maidens must 


past 


battalion after battalion 


streams through the 1arrow streets. 


Here are foot-soldiers bearing palm 
branches: archers armed with bow and 
boomerang; light runners with javelin 
and dagger: Nubians with clubs and 
hatehets: and fair-skinned Sardinian 
mereenaries with short swords, round 
bueklers, and close-fitting easques orna 


Next 


chariots, 


mented with a ball and spikes 


come squadrons of two-horse 


each containing warrior and driver: and 


next alter these the prisoners and the 

t LY He re are sallow faced, bearded 

Asiaties, in long fringed robes, tied neck 

No. 1 B Museum), trans 1 into 

| Mase S Du G ky wre), and 

| s iy vil ek 1s tf the Past 

\ VI.) Ra S¢ so n-Ra’’ (Ra St ne 

D e Law, Elect of Ra) is the throne or solar 
name of Rameses II 


TABLETS OF EARLIER I 


AND GODS (SECOND CENTURY 
VATE (THIRD CENTURY B.C.).—[SEE PAGE 736. | 


HOLD GOODS A.D.) 


and neck in strings of ten or a dozen 
their arms fast bound behind their backs 
women and children on mules and asses 
horses and chariots taken in battle, each 
led by a couple of soldiers; camels lade: 
with stuffs, skins, tents, weapons, furni 
ture, and vessels of gold and silver: mor: 
male prisoners, more trophies, more plun 
der, more infantry, more squadrons of arm 
ed chariot-fighters; and so on, hour afte: 
hour, till at last a flourish of clarions an 


He 


preceded by a glittering phalanx of offi 


nounces the approach of the king. is 
cers and standard-bearers, by a detachment 
of the royal body-guard, and by the court 
scribes, whose duty it is in time of war to 
catalogue the prisoners and the spoils 
and record the prowess of the conqueror 
all the officiating priest 
walking backward, and burning incense 


Last of comes 

as before a god. 
Clad in loose robe of fine muslin, 

girdled by a jewelled belt, on his head a 


a 
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Ss 


net covered with leopard-skin, on hi 
and arms rich collars and bracelets 
vith gems, in his left hand a bow, in 


right a curved scimitar, the Son of Ra 


ds in his gorgeous chariot, upright, 
ighty, immovable as one of his own 
1es Upon his horses’ heads are nod- 


r plumes; his young sons, Carrying 


ft great fans of ostrich feathers, walk 
side his chariot wheels; his tame lion 
lows after. And now the maidens 


¢ their flowers, and the children clap 
r hands, and the men prostrate them- 
and, amid a of accla- 


es, great roar 
tion, Pharaoh passes. 
The 


tin 


priests in robes of ceremony are 


vat the temple cate They receive 


». 
n with divine honors; they salute him 
lineal descendant of the gods, as 
e veritable Son of Ra. With harp and 


lute, evmbal and sistrum, with chanting 


he 


hymns and the sweet savor of frankin 


they precede him to the door of the 
ctuary, which now stands wide open 


ere the king makes his offering of cap- 
es and booty princes and nobles of 
tuten for temple slaves, and treasure for 
W hat follows i 
told in the words of a famous hiero 


the Mu 
Though made for a very different 


he service of the cods. Ss 


yphie tablet now in Boulak 
itil, 
sonage, and in a later age, this impor- 
it inscription relates the order of cere- 
nial observed on the occasion of a roy- 
isit to a renowned temple; it also pos- 
ses the peculiar interest of being an 


‘ient Egyptian ‘“‘state paper” of un- 


tionable authenticity :* 








in ‘tuary 
solemn adot st of 
s lications to ward ¢ ( 
performing the rite of wit 
cred vestments. He t n | 
| with incense and sprinkling, and brought |} 
is from the Temple of Ob cs 
W n the garlands were brought to him, he as 
* The great red granite stela of Piankhi Me 
liscovered at Gebel Bark e ancient Na 
1 1863, now No. 98 in the Boulak Museun 


| Ouest 








1872. The inscrip- 

reco the conquest of Eg by Piankh 
Ethiopia, himself a descendant of the 

\ le family, or p kings, of the XXIst Th 
Dynasty This event took place some 600 

s later than the time of Rameses II., under the 
\XIVth (Saite) Dvr The whole stela has 
translated into rman by Brugsch (Ge 





ryptens unter den Pharaonen 
English by (Records of the 
Vol. If.). The above short tation is sligh 


quota = 
1 from C i 


1878), and 
Past 
; 


Canon Cook 


KS Version 


50 


inon Co 


Vou. LXXIII.—No. 437 


§ cended t fight 


} ; He - at { iA 
ng doors; he 3] Ra in the Tempk 
of Obelisks i R nd tl bark oO 
Tum.4 
Ihe ‘ ¢ ‘ i esse 
il 9 1} 
sione y ! " 4 
ing: ‘I have set my I Prince wha 
And he stood w selve 
) ‘ s Majesty Y 
\ " thee, O H 35 t Immortal O 
Thou who 1 sterest t f the Gods 
sh nee : sed 
Such was Tanis in the day of her resur- 


rection; such was her principal temple 
when remodelled and adorned by Rameses 


Lt. 


the architects of the imperial builder took, 


Like the ‘‘ restorers” of our own time, 
however, unwarrantable liberties with the 
works of their predecessors. They scraped 
down the de licately incised obelisks of the 
Amenemhats and Usertesens, and reén 
graved them with the monotonous legends 
of Rameses II. 


XIIth 


vranite, altered her ha 


They took a noble statue 


of a Dynasty princess in black 


ir and head dress, 


crooved a nideous striped pattern upon 


her simple antique robe, and falsified his 


tory by inseribing her throne with the 
mother of 


names and titles of the Rame 








ses On every monument of every pre 

* That t temple of Hel olis 1 wh Pi 
ankh ( rmed tl ibove ce 3 | le 
scription, however, ay equa o tl eat tem 
ple if T s 

+ Eve god in an Egvptia em] i S Sa 
ered bark (4ar7), or ark. in wh } ive or em 
Diem was place 1(in a curtained shri ind t me 
( t sho 3s of i ess g 
| se barks w ( ( ir-W 1. ¢ ‘ t 
et with pr sn s. The pro I ‘ 
S¢ Ing a wk ea n bronze ve ) i vith 
vold, was ed by Mr. Flin s Pet ul 

the British Mus } s 3 
t ns ol i \ I t 
vay whiecn th ve t irge | 1 
ing i » Navil 1 } His qi le Pi 
n m Ill 188 ; 

} M t \ I \ l il was I n- 

< fas et spe 
eu s these a ) set Egyptian col 
lections Phe ( Vs kK 
perra ( XIst Dynas va nd ] 
ot the entrance to v it Da d 
the K rs se upon han conta ¢ th 
tu rary feast of Q I [si- y S v 
ered intact. (S I 9 Ss ( p. 189 
of Ha per Vonth f J 1882.) ‘ 

S “He > is here i in the sa sense as 
Son of Ra Ihe Pharaoh was a ivs Gold 
en Horus,” and was t Ss 1dentified as son of 
Osiris as W is the Sor f Ra 

I i full accour the barbarisms committed 
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ge dynasty, with scarcely an excep- The fall of one obelisk may imply 
blazoned the ovals and praises fall of all, and with the obelisks we n 
Bull, the Golden Horus, suppose the great Colossus and the | 
Beloved of Amen, of of historical statues to have crashed do 
of Seb, of Har,of in simultaneous ruin. So tremendo 
1, the Lord of the Two Lands, Ra- a disaster occurring in an age of pe 
meses Mer-Amen.” The result, ne\ can searcely be accounted for except 
und the g natural causes; that is to say, by an 
eht above the heaval or a subsidence of the soil. Eith« 
vas the wonder of the hy pothesis is probable. Egypt undou 
edly sutfered from seismic disturban: 
The subsequent history of Tanis relapses in ancient times,* while as regards the ; 
to obscurity Menepthah, the Exodus ternative proposition, a very consideral 
-haraoh, before whom, in ‘‘the field of subsidence has actually taken place, t} 
Zoan,” and within the gates of this very soil of ‘‘the field of Zoan” having, acco 
city, Moses wrought the miracles of mur- ing to Mr. Petrie’s observations, sunk to 
rain and darkness, of plague and death* depth of ten feet below its original lev 
Menepthah, the son and successor of Ra After Se-Amen, the next name foun 
meses II., merely superadded his names is that of Pisebkhanu, a later king of 1 
and titles to the monuments of the early same dynasty, who repaved the sanct 
es, and left an unimportant por- ary,t inscribed his ovals on the Hyks6 
it-statue among the débris of the great monuments, and surrounded the temple 
nue. One fragmentary block bears enclosure with a stupendous crude-bric 
name of his son, Seti II., while the wall eighty feet in thickness. Despite tl 
ext royal line (XXth Dynasty) is repre- ravages of war and weather, this wall 
ited by a headless Rameses III. in gray which is estimated to have contained 
nite 25,000,000 large bricks, still retains fror 
From Rameses III., second Pharaoh of twenty to twenty five feet of its origina! 
XXth Dynasty, to Se-Amen, first height. 
king of the XXIst Dynasty, all is With the advent of the XXIIId D 


W hat befell during that century of nasty Bubastis became the seat of gover: 
We know not Yet some great ment, and Tanis again sank to the level o! 
trophe had happened, for Se-Amen a provincial town. It was one of thes 
ruins. He has left Bubastite kings, namely, Sheshonk II] 
» of work, but itis such whocommitted the astonishing barbarism 
builder would class under the * The great earthquake of B.c. 27, which s 
‘necessary repairs.” He had, red the northernmost colossus of the plair 
stance, to reérect the colonnade in’ Thebes, is of course a well-worn case in point, 
‘the sanctuary, putting bases in- "ere Wi nother great earthquake of whic! 

‘ < ord survives, but which, as I have « 

sown name and tities un- shown, must have occurred during the 
! time of Rameses II. This great wave of ea 
meses [I].,.which must therefore have been quake passed along the left bank of the Nil 


der the columns of Amenhotep and Ra 


These new bases are rough N ibia, doing great injury to the temples of Wa 
Sabooah, Derr, and Gerf Hossayn, and so seve 


40 Se Pee, css > Dp 
yh culiptul d DlOcCKS or Ra cing the mountain of the great temple ok ahs 
An important series of his it shattered one of the four sitt 
ippears to have been cut up » more or less injured the 
1 cracked o1 f the Osiride columns 


» same time for building three, an 


the first great hall The proof that it happen 


» significant. They : 
i during the life of Rameses II. is sufficiently clea 


destruction, a wall having been built up to support the Jast tw 
pil ars to the left at the upper end of the hall 
which wall is a large stela sculptured with a 
hierog| phie inscript on dated the 13th day of 
month Tybi, in the 85th vear of Rameses II. 
A Thousand Miles up the Nile, clap. xviil., p 
et S€q 

+ ‘vo record this circumstance, a number of s1 

1 pottery tablets bearing this king’s roy 

tities were strewn In the sand under the paveme! 
Mr. Petrie found fragments of two or three of thes 
tablets, one of which 1s now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston 








Pp 
ra 
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converting Rameses II. into a pylon 
Mr 


il quarry 


Pet rie discovered 
the 
material, 


from What a 


had 


vyery 


Bubastite derived 
the existence 
| 


was undreamed of 


votten 


miant 


it granite 
id been eut up, reworked, and forgot 


ve enough before the time when 


iOn 


elling came into fashion, and neither 


x\dotus nor Diodorus heard so much as 
adition of its splendor. The sensation 
ited on both sides of the Atlantic by 


Mr 
forgotten. 
for 


Petrie’s discov 
W nen 


about 


of 
vet 


wnoOUuncement 
n 1884 1s not 


Bubastites had ruled one 


dred and seventy years, fortune de 


ted them, and a prince of Tanite blood, 


tsebast by name, seized the reins of 
ver And now for a short time—for 
last time —Tanis once more became, in 


e at all events, the capital of Egypt 


Pet and his descendants were 


sebast 


\ The very beautiful red granite head shown 
istration on page 72 iit of Rameses 








ige of perhaps fifteen years—evidently be 

to a group, as shown by the hand to the left 

id hand, uplifted as if in protection 

ssing 1 probably to some deity. The 

ss oO thful face, the sweetness of the 
S510 exquisite elica ort the exe 

mobin to make 1S Ohe Of the most interest 

} rait-heads of Rameses IL. whi ive ( ne 

to the present time It is to be noted also that 

ntly a good likeness rhe mumm rt 3 


is recently been 


Professor 


unbandaget 


Maspero, who especia 











s in his official repo upon the prominent 
il ridge’”’ and igh cheek-bones”’ of the great 
it, as we ll as upon his large round ears, de 
1 as standing out well from the head, all 
es aistinetiy recogniza le in the Lbove pol 

igh soften yy the contours of youth 
Ip ¢ pied a uct the Via Saera of 
el nity to the Hyks6s monuments 
| sp rine of Rameses II. shown o 

725 was another ornament of the great Via 

i,and stood apparently between the third and 
pairs of obelisks. It was one of a pair placed 
y of the avenur The material is 

ne, each shrine being cut from a 
I feet in length. The above lus 
he nort n sl e, W is 

y The surface is very de itely 

plured with groups and hieroglyphi texts 1n bass 


while inside, at the upper end, is a small 


triad of deities—Amen, Maut, and Tum 


8 patte 


ited 
ned with bands of royal ovals and titles, 
n vultures with outstretched wil rs, 
f Maut. nd of the shrine, 
ur illustration, Rameses is 
of offering vases of 


ie earth) and Shu 


] 
he 


On the outer « 


represented 


perfume to the 





gods 


(t (the light of the sun); on 
e, the king makes 
nilar offerings to Seb, Tum (the setting 


(the sun personified). 


side, here seen in perspectiv 
sun), and 
The companion or south- 


1 shrine has been mercilessly smashed, and only 


e back remains. 


ms 
(00 


suzerains rather than sovereigns, and the 
XXIIId Dynasty would be besl deseribed 


as a protectorate ilne presiding over some 


eigliiteen or twent sem independent 
princes. 
Henceforth the story of Lie old historie 
f 


capital becomes a record of 


fragmentary 


decadence bor 5 from Lhe soutn and foes 


from the east trample in turn upon her 
liberties The tablets of N ipata ind the 
clay c\ linders of Nineveh tell how the 
Tanite province Was administered, now 


by an Ethiopian and now by an Assyrian 


While Assurbanipal himsel 


rovernor ; re 
lates in his famous Annals* that he took 
Memphis, Sais, Mendes, and Tanist by 
storm, and put their inhabitants, ** both 
small and great,” to the sword Three 
hundred years later, when the star of As 


er of Persia was 
Il. (XXXth 
Dynasty, B.C. 360) assembled his forces at 


ip ol \ or 


Syria had set and the pow 


in the ascendant, Nectanebo 


Ianis, and there, with the hi Sl 


laus anda Spartan contingent, sustained 
Prince of Met 
Plutare 


refers to 


a siege conducted by the ides 


and his Persian allies in his 


| 
il, 
narrative of this siege, I's 


his as 


belng then a large aud strongly fortified 
town.” { He also tells, in his simple and 
striking way, how by a SkKliiI[Ul Strata 
gem, Agesilaus trapped and slew the 
blockaders in their own earthworks, and 


so saved the king and the city 


Nectanebo was the last legitimate Pha 
Plu 
tarch’s story of the siege is the last chron 
Thus, | 


the immemorial line of Pharaohs 


roah of the last native dynasty, and 


icle of Tanis. Va dramatic com 


cidence, 
and the most ancient city of the Delta dis 


appear together from the stage of history 


Tanis, however, did not become extinct. 


Tanis merely passed into oblivion, and as 


a frontier garrison long plodded on 1ts 


uneventful way. Meanwhile, DV a pro 


cess analogous to the formation of a coral 


reef, the level of the city and its ceme 


teries continued to be raised 


DY Successlve 
generations, ho ses pelng ¢€ rected on the 
ruins of houses, and graves being super 
imposed upon graves. So, in like man 


ner, the annual rains periodically washed 
away the surface of the great crude-brick 
Annals 


{ssurhanipal, t 


* See The . anslated by 
G. Smith. Records of the Past. \ 1.187: 

+ The « nder gives it Ts i | 1 

{ See Plutarch’s Life of Agesila Jiodortis 
treating of the same event (B XV... chapt 93), 
also spe iks of the place as 4 large city Ne) ru 


larly enough, neither 


tions Tanis by name 
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of Pisebkhanu, and deposited layer 
‘yr of mud upon the surface of the 


By-and-by (a new tem 


losure 
been built outside the fortifica 


the old his 


» of the Ptolemies 


houses 


was deserted, and 
pylon, in 


in the sheiter ne 


» precincts of the temple enclosure, 


n on the top of the great wall. 
| 


time the ri become a pub 


iarry Prostrate pillars and colossi 


disappeared under heaps of chips and 


floods of mud, and at last only two or 


three obelisks and one solitary column re 


mained standing 


ms no reason to conclude that 


[here se 


extinction of Tanis caused 


the political 


anv decrease in its population Strabo, 


ly about A.D. 15 or 18, 
~ and a well 
Hadrian 
Mr. 


ions also show that 


‘a large city 


known medal of the Emperor 


‘kk here just a century later 


cent excavat 


his had a re sident aristocraey of some 


import to the time of its final de 


Lnce up 
a catastrophe which the silent 


of coins, gems, proper names, 


like enables us to aseribe to the 
of Mareus Aurelius In 
Tanis perished by fire at the time 


otner 


‘Bucolic Revolt,” in A.D 
the Delta 
turbulent 


o-called * 
174, when the 


lands—a 


herdsmen. of 
marsh mongrel and 
part descended 


Hyksos the 


littoral provinces with a savagery worthy 


supposed to be in 


race 
from the ancient ravaged 
of their reputed ancestors. 

The Tanite 


mansions in and about the temple enclos 


aristoeraev lived in large 


was evidently a_ privileged 


ure Which 


quarter. These mansions were plundered 


and burned; but the plundering seems to 
have been hastily done, as if the looters 
were disturbed in their work or driven 
off by the approaching flames; for al 
though they swept away everything they 
ld find in the shape of money, jewel- 


cou 
like, they took no objects of 
When, therefore, the 
upper timbers burned through, the houses 
and 
charred and 


ry: and the 


secondary value. 
household coods 
the 
All the more perishable 


fell in, burying 
: 


iousehold vods under 


smoking débris. 
furniture was, of course, consumed; but 

arge variety of beautiful and interest- 
ng things, chiefly articles of domestic 
utility and decorative art, in bronze, ba 
salt, marble, alabaster, faience, terra-cotta, 


and even glass, were fortunately protect- 


ed by the superincumbent rubbish. TT) 
for seventeen hundred and ten years t 
lay in unsuspected safety, to be at last 
covered by Mr. Petrie in the interests 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. Havi 
been exhibited in London, together 

a large number of objects found in 
neighboring cemeteries and in other pa 
of the Delta, these divid 
among various publie collections at hor 
and abroad, the British Museum and 
Museum of Fine Arts at Boston (U.S. A 
receiving, as was their just due, the 


relics were 


gest share of the spoil.* 

Many of the objects discovered in 1 
above-named private houses being he 
reproduced after photographs taken b 
Mr. Petrie, it will be convenient to loca 
ize them by ealling certain of the mo 
important dwellings after the antiquiti: 
found in their ruins—as the ‘t House o 
the Statuettes,” the ‘‘ House of the Seulp 
tor,” the ‘‘ House of the Painter,” and tl 
‘* House of the Greek Term.” Another 
house is best known by the name of 
owner, one Bakakhin 

Taken chronologically, the earliest of 
‘‘ House of the Statuettes, 


sO called from the number and excellen¢ 


these is the 


of the sacred images which it contained 
The house and its belongings date fro 
the XXXth Dynasty, while the pur 
style and high finish of the statuettes poin 
to the reign of Nectanebo IT. (Nekhtnebf 
the Pharaoh of the siege, in whose tim: 
there was a remarkable, though brief, xr 
naissance of the best traditions of Egyp 
tian art. One hundred and twelve relics 
from this house (small, it is true, but ex 
ceptionally interesting, inasmuch as they 
represent the last survival of 
freedom) are now in the Museum of Fin 
Arts at Boston. 

Our illustration on page 728 gives 


nationa 


group of sixteen objects selected from this 
special lot,{ the scale reduced to about hal! 


* The first exhibition of objects from San (Tanis 
here referred to was held at the rooms of the Rova 
Archeological Institute, Oxford Mansion, London, it 
September and October, 1884. See report in 77% 
Academy, September 20, and ditto in The Athenceu ; 
of the same date, 1884. See also various report 
by Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, M. Naville, and Amelia B 
Edwards in The Academy during the months of 
March, April, May, June, and July, 1884; also se¢ 
more particularly Mr. Petrie’s Zanis, Part L., 1885 

+ This is the house which Mr. Petrie classifies as 
No, 20 (see Vanis, Part L, p. 29 et seg.), and whi 
is marked G in his smaller plan at the end of the 
volume. 

¢ 1. A bulbous-shaped jar, unfortunately broken 
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actual size Of other objects not sho vn two searcest mets ov pt 
ie group, three iron knives and two The knives are tl st ever found: and 
ll silver gods must be noted for then Mr. Petrie says of the s er deities such 
reme rarity, iron and silver being the images are very rare; m er of Bes was 
: sta - a cont f | KNOWN al Bou i ind ere are no such 
cimen measures 4 es in ae firures in the Louvre 
th a pecu nt of green g s 
i by the Egypt S of all | is ] ed to be it } sal st 
ind left of t t i | ve A i M ~ 
esting « } $ ul i { I Ss " 
t surface of t metal nile t i 
t gree rust of tiquit Six ¢ I ( S ea 1 I \) t : and 
\ found i e Ho of Statuettes, b vas ‘ ige of \ 0 50 
ened as a finish to w supp ‘ He j volde 
1 The i rnamente é 0 of 7 sent 
f furniture. Their effect in our engra fi a 
Viiat marred Y piaced e dow sa | » v0 8 } ( l i ( 
ersed, the popular calyx capital « Ke i c kK kK t il 
4 5 lI Ihi¢ A t 4 Zt | » K 1 ( i i 
hough a little inulated I ( crea i ft 
t s ett to eX T [ ul i 
sents tn ¢ ( Isis ar UY S t s t ! I i 
gyptian terally Ha s v ) i . i ace 
fancy, a t é val g ; Fa ve 
t i I 4 { 4 t Sn il in ( if I 
owa (y s la 
for t f ’ r n tl he Great it sided 
sil 1 f s Ha over | S \ i ta 
| $s 5 eas $ 1 i oy ( Ursa 
2 are i es Ma i N i s | 
¢ s vs eo fj Q) _— 
| A larg I'} n Eg la R ) ( nt Egypt 
( nies the « os cor! rhis f t was Shu who i f ea 
L vé ls ‘ ilmost as 1 a s V hands 
t Har-pa \ I ch inj ind is s KE @ f 
of e, it i es met good tl id J 
I va Lord of Diy W 1 ofa y } t 14 fa 
s 1 Wi of t tis, he pers hed ( mn su ounted ivol LlVX ital 
t ire ¢ il l 1 Over i 1 These irms W | the I n « 
3 ibis was sac to him, and heis always the | ) sign signif ¢ grow verdur 
vith the ft ird and t 1 Tt \ sg l 
t The rd 11S we mod 1 t I sus I I of mummies 
example, | the beak is unfo nat st t el ( col e the spr t 
cure stands 54 inches 1, and is coated with all f vy the winter of i Next below this 
ereen glaze. vl (7) immediat b frag ismall a te ipital (reversed ) 
e head of Thoth is of the same ire and W id 1 staff : To 
ind measu t he t ze H 18, 
e group (8) Stands a cu is pot (1¢é ilabaste 
Har-pa-kh 24 mn 3 ji f t 1 [oO lina ite 
s,and feet house indispensable t to an Egyptian 
s the side-lock lady’s t t serv re s a funera rb je 
f tle boy rathe ul | f ‘ and Mr. Petrie is 
ess is crowne disposed to k from the t of s of the 
symb« things found it House « Stat tes that a 
mum ad been rifle ne t intity of charred 
I lineh, some finge yones,a i ( i t boston) 
I having been found in o the r« g 
( * Though abounding in ge per, and em¢ l 
im] mines, Egypt is apparer lestitute of iron a s 
i i or § vel Iron is supposed, or ea ority of P urch, 
turned base of the bronze capital, to ve been identified by tl rvptians with the 
see a small amulet in the form of a bull (9), substance of the | s of Set I'vphon, t evil 
solar disk between his horns. Also two more prine of the nat Panth ind therefor 
same size, one at the top left-hand corner have been held i But it is neverth 
esent Yr a couchant hare with lor g ears (10), less certain that Vas 0 ia i ur and 
1 another of a couchant ram (11), near the Isis valuable metal Thothmes III., returning from a 
Horus group. These three little objects (each campaign in Phoenicia, recor that he ugh 
th a pierced loop for suspension) represent three thence, among his booty, iron vases with s har 
the mightiest Egyptian deities The bull is Apis, dles, and there are two sacrificial struments of 
he great god of Memphis, in whom Qsiris was be- iron in the Louvre 
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of the Seulptor, besides documents, written on papyrus in t 
connected ith his eraft, demotie or current Egyptian script of 
rour iiustra pe riod; whereas in a similar basket 
mestone discovered in the adjoining mansion 
the papyri were written in Greek, 


it need scarcely be said was the schola 
and literary language of the time. <A 
instead of being mere crumpled notes 


limest » ta ts ruled 1 counts, inventories, and so forth, the 


Ike OUr Se¢ ‘ copyvil 


»emery for erasing purposes, and the fitted a gentleman’s library in the time 


ng paper, documents were in large rolls, such as 


early Pto- the Caesars 

ve been Next to the papyri, which are alwa 

re the time of paramount value, the most interest 

so the house object in Bakakhin’s house was a port: 
House of the statuette of himself, bearing his na 
occupation upon the front of the pedestal ** Bak 

khin, son of his mother Ta-Ankh.’"+ 

‘House the work of a provincial artist in an ag 

door neigh- of decadence, it may be indulgently ec 


large man- cised; at all events, it places the man 


gateway of the fore us ‘‘in his habit as he lived’’—sho 
] 


Both  h ald, debonair, with a placid kindly fa 


nd poth pe rished in the which LOOKS aS. if it might be hong Lo 


It so happe ned, brother of the famous ‘*‘ Wooden Man 


ie floorings gave Boulak.t His numerous belongings, 
rooms, the furniture ' h charred and broken, about half of 
‘lar, and 
vhereas ti 
ADI d d not take 


lV more thoroughly sack 

parently better worth sack “Ta .’ “The Life-giver The inseript 
; : rf “hy 
idredas ol Bakakhin S pos ofessor Revilli 
hieh oc 


sessions have consequently been found, 


h 


somet Next in interé 
? ‘ house =) rhe t 

and tastes of the owners th nous l he I 
F ‘nting a lemale sphinx \ 
a man of business, and per 1 . 
‘ted mural crown, sea 


His neighbor was with paw upraised, resting against a | 
apparently an of culture; possibly a nted bya florid ornament. In this curious 


Roman, and ' rovernment official with the cha 
| igvests thit 


Everything 1 cakhin’s house, save a 
ve of the genius 


was thor . . : ) 
Was vr 4] y of The four small deities are 
other, being a plu olaz, ‘ry, and the large one, represent 


tuoso. possessed tiful things which inches high), is in alabaster. T 
this fin imi » is broken off, and 
was let in, and probably of silve 


Greece Again, Bakakhin’s cell: Set ek We ce eae ee 
at i ) ic 5 Mal elnaie Sure i 


vy have been brought from Italy 


1 contained six waste-paper bas- ja, d-di is a product of the Phoeni 
sents the Syrian Venus, 
rra-cotta. .The large jar o 


grotesque face is of unbaked potle 


f business letters and business 


» kind still made in large quantities at Ba 

| E t. The face is supposed to represé 
that of Bes, the god of mirth and jollity. A few « 

ts not found in the house of Bakakhin, but i 
chapel, or shrine, of the time of Ptol my ii 

itside the great temple enclosure, are included 
the group, notably a statuette of a king wearing t 
double crown and basilisk of royalty, uninseribe 


and standing twenty-two inches in height. T 
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ys, his inkstand, his drewinge mate 


s. tis pots and pans, his cups. Sa 


Ss, amphorcw, mortars bronzes, amu 

ind household cods are all Ih one 
the British Museum 

uch fewer things were found in t 
na house those Te vere ¢ efly 

ts oI Value, the two mos mportant 
the Glass Zodiae and the Greek 


The former, painted in gold and 


rona sheet oF thin greenish @ilass, 1s 





mnnly known specimen of ancient @! 
ing, and is executed in the finest 
ipelian stvle of decorative design 


latter, a charming Grwco-Roman fe 


head, on a terminal pillar, Is exe 
{in what looks like Carrara marble 
ipported a limestone shelf, which lay 
le it when found. This interesting 


the most perfect of its school and 
dd discovered during the excavations 
1884, has found a home at Boston 
owner of these things, a man evident 
taste and wealth, must have possess 


wels, plate, money, vel a much-worn 
of Vespasian was all the treasure 
t his house contained. In Bakakhin’s 
ir, the only object found in the way 
precious metal was a tiny silver spatula. 
iv be that the two neighbors escaped 


le there was yet time, taking their 


iables with them; but the hand of the 
iuiderer is nevertheless visible. The 
l barley in Bakakhin’s cellar was 
nd poured out of the big jars and 
ed about tne floor In the search for 
den treasure One of the waste-paper 


ts had been pulled out from the cup 














nts Ptolemy II. The small tablets s 
bass-re s of bulls crowned with t sola 
votive ta » Apis, the Me 

I Pt ite fron 

obj ) n Baka 
"4, t B Re 
I ol ss is I S ¥ aan ; 
i f | \ n i 
S ot CIT’ ( " 3 
i tweive li iS ol 

\ g e tw e sig ( 1 
tre an ¢ mental device W h t \ 
1 to I ible The vaean ices of 
1-Wwork i parsem g i sta i € 
t ¢ has suffered te e damage, . 

i) l o hun : J 1 
u 1 al twisted | ict of fi 
red as g YN h expe t ot 
by Mr. I of the design is 

: ib iny p ( 
" es i bea 1a = 
¢ 1 vouth, wi ocks blown \ 1 is 
i ike the famou Pompe in head 








voard, hurriedly examined, and left upon 


the stairs, and the beak of a fine alabaster 
lho Wi l Vas s ( l er Ss 
OT the horr« ( k ptian Jaequ 
rie, of the rage ter e flight, the 
pursuit, the slaug sack ¢ el es 
ind awe Lugs e ae Lion OF graves 
e know nothing uC ‘ ry passes 
g@htiv over this mciae ( ebellion ina 
aistant pre hice LLi¢ ) ile record 
oT the Bueo ec Revolt at d tS Suppression 
by Avidius Cassius (A.D. 172 nis con 
tributes only the mut testimony oO her 
ruins Che story of her fa ke the storv 
of her foundatio1 mus e sought at the 
edge of the spade W t e& ao KhOV S 
that she died the death foretold by the 
prophet, and that it as deat vithout 
resurrection. \ few late Roman huts 
the resort probabl\ of herdsmen and fish 
ers—are the only human habitations of 
subsequent date The end of Pompe 
was scarcely more sudden; the abandon 
ment of Palmyra was not more complete. 


The nee forth the tr ide of the district cen 


tred in Tennis, a new and thriving town 


Situate between thirty and for miles to 
the nortneast urd, near the mouth of the 
Tanitiec Nile Commanding the markets 


: . : 4] 41 
of the plain, and vet lying close to the sea, 
the position ol lennis was commercially 


} 


superior to that of Tanis, and the place 


rose rapidly to importance Like | ins 
if iS DUulit upon a hic eminence in the 
midst Of a pastora flat It S now an 


island in Lake Menzale} Local tradi 





+} + f + t 


tion long preserved the date 0 he catas 
trophe which not only wrought this trans 
formation, but submerged 
plain and part of the ‘‘ field of Zoan 
That tradition, carefully recorded by Mas 


the adjacet 


oudy, a learned Arab traveller and his 
torian of the tenth century, has thus been 


handed down in its integrity to the pre 


sent day. Writing of ‘‘the lake of Ten 
nis and Damietta” (7. e., Menzaleh), he 
Savs 

TI © place occupied ea" the lake Was 
formerly a district wh had not its equa 
in Egypt for fine air, fert ind wealth 
Gardens, plantation sot palms and other 
trees, vines, and cultivated fields met the 
eve in every direction In short, there 
was not a province in Key pt, except the 
Kayoom, to be compared with it tor beau 
ty. This district was distant about one 
day’s journey from the sea But in the 


year 251 of the era of Diocleti: 
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sea flowed in and sub- from which nature had reclaimed the: 
‘the plain which now inch by inch, in ages long past. As tir 
f Tennis: and « very went on, the towns thus islanded in an 
increased, so that at healthy lagoon languished, were deserts 
ole province. <All and became the haunts of myriads of w 
1 were in the lowest levels fowl. Meanwhile the vapors from 1 
and only those which vast salt lake poisoned and blighted 1 
ere built rising grounds remained vegetation of the surrounding count 
inharmed, The total submersion of this which has been finally ruined by the 
part took place one hundred years before nalization of the river, and the shutti 
he conquest of Egypt off of the annual inundation. Now al 
Mh he whole face of the country was desolate—a province laid waste, a tem, 
1 the rich flats across which in ruins, a city in ashes; on the one ha 
Colossus had been visible from a wilderness of waters; on the othe 
in the palmy days of Tanis were wilderness of desert. ‘The rest is 


voured by that same h lngry sea lence.’ 


Maspero remarks in his report t 
ken, first struck upon the jaw, fell stu 
ipon his enemies precipitated themselves 
{ despatched him where he lay.” He 
“the Egyptians must have been vy 
combat which took place over the t 
ee 


, since they succeeded in rescuin 
it off the field.” The battle, we 1 
Hvks6s tyranny, and begar assume, took place somewhere in Lower Egypt ; 


lence which ended some he king sorpse, hastily embalmed the day aft 
rout and expulsion of the battle, was conveyed to Thebes, and ther 
ther d knew eived the rites of sepulture. The face of tl 
my Wears an expression of intense agony 
tures are contorted, the mouth is drawn into a cir 
the tongue projects, and is bitten partly through | 
As it was in death, so it is now: ar 
rs, When they prepared it, made no effort 
» the stiffened features to a less painf l 
pression, or to release the bitten tongue from tl 
grip of the teeth A. B. E 


D1 ae 
he AE 
Os 


» ar. Op, A hd (Oe 
SEDs SMA fea oe 


2209 HE BRAHMAN’S SON. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 


THE Brahman’s son was dead; the Brahman’s heart 
Stricken, as if a thunder-bolt had fallen 
Out of a clear sky, emptied of all light, 
And suddenly black with midnight. Nevermore 
Would life be what it had been, for the hand 
That, reaching from the darkness, plucked the flowe 

Plucked up by the roots the stem that bore the flower, 

And dashed it down to die the self-same death. 

[t seemed so, for the aged Brahman thrice 

Kainted upon the bosom of his son, 

And each time, longer coming back to life, 

Sank deeper deathward. When he lay as dead 

They took the body from his lifeless arms, 





\ 


I 


LXXIII 


THE BRAHMAN’S SON 


And having washed it in the sacred stream 

And wound it in the perfumed linen sheet 

Laid it upon a bier bestrown with flowers 

And bore it softly to the burial place 

When, lying there, the unhappy father woke 

He knew that all was over, for the tears 

That had refused to flow, began to fall 

As after a lone drought the summer rain 
Moreover, he Saw the elcers of his caste, 
Graybeards, who had no children, rating him 
Because he sorrowed for his dear dead child 
Stunned by their harsh reproofs, that smote his ear 
With words of commination, he was mute 
Driven hither by his sorrow for his son, 

And thither by his duty to the gods, 

To whom all sorrow, save what they inflict 

By priestly hands, for gifts withheld from them, 
Is sin, the Brahman sought to overcome 

The dark remembrance of his dreadful loss 

By brooding over the Beneficence 
Which fills the world with light, the night with stars 
By wisdom, which the wisest of his caste 
Proclaimed the only happiness of man, 

But sought in vain; for all day long he saw 

The face, the form, the presence of his child 

Turn where he would, it was; in-doors and out 

It went before him, and it followed him; 

Was at his scanty meals, and at his prayers 

Rose when he rose at morning from his sleep, 
And in the troubled watches of the night 

Was with him in his dreams—a beauteous shape 
Haunted by memories he could not escape, 

And grief that would not heal, the Brahman sighed: 
‘IT am not—cannot be—like other men: 

For having their dead, as I have, they forget, 
While I remember: and not being wise 

No more than I am—they contrive to find 

(They say so) wisdom, which I cannot find 

I will seek Yama, therefore, King of Death. 

And pray him to give back my dear dead son.”’ 
The Brahman straightway rose, and clothed himself 
In the long vestments of his priestly caste, 

And having performed the ceremonial rite, 

And offered up the sacrificial flowers, 

Went forth alone to seek the King of Death. 

He questioned all he met where he might find 
That lord of vanished kingdoms.—Where is Death ? 
Some stared at him, wide-eyed, but answered not, 
Thinking him mad; some answered, mocking him; 
And other some advised him to return, 

Lest, sooner than he would, he should find Death 
Searred soldiers, riding by in mail, cried out 


That Death was in the rush of battle-storms, 


Beneath the bursting of the arrow-clouds, 
Amidst the lightning of the crossing swords, 
Before the ranks of fighting elephants 

And swarthy sailors, swaggering in their cups, 
Boisterous as stormy sea winds, shouted, ‘* Death 
Is in the long waves roaring on the reefs, 

No. 437.—51 
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he water-spouts of the mid-sea 
vhose feet, like those of Spring, 
and whose floating arms 
r brows like flights of doves, 
pauses of their amorous hymn 
the cold dark caverns of the sea 
Neath, nor in the dreadful battle-field, 
in our arms and on our lips 
our heart n kisses! So to die 
as sucha death!” 
th 
1] 


bel 


e merry girls 

Ss oon temple eaves 

immer lip their silver tongues. 
banks of many streams, 
many CIty walls, 

al 

Below tl LOL) ntain ' the East 


Danverous ne wav was, tor in forest paths 


Wriderness 


Were hooded serpents, pendent from the boughs, 
With flickering forked tongues: and, couchant near, 
Leopards, the anger of whose cruel eyes 
Flamed ominously through the jungle grass; 
And, still more deadly the enormous boa, 
Whose tortuous passage through the furrowed weeds 
Was like a boat’s wake on the heaving sea. 
Fearless he passed them: what had he to fear 
Krom deaths like these, who sought the Kine of Death ? 
At length he reached the harmless hermitage 
Where dwelt the oldest Brahmans—holy men, 
Reverend in their white hairs and drifts of beard. 
The shadows of the ancient rocks and trees 
ethened and shortened with the slow-paced hours, 
h the cireling of the sun; 
shadow of the sacred trees 
they sat and mused, which cireled not, 
Ste f as earth was in the shifting lieht. 
Thev sat in silence, staring at the sun, 
Not blinded by it, and the birds of heaven, 
Seeing they stirred not, nestled in their beards. 
Awed by the stern composure of their looks, 
The Brahman stopped, like one who in a dream 
Fears to go on vel feels he must go on. 
Then, bowing lowly to these holy men, 
He said: ‘‘O Brahmans! Fathers of the caste, 
As Brahma is the Father of the Gods, 
Supreme in wisdom as the Gods are, hear, 
nd, hearing, help a most unhappy man, 
Who, worn with fruitless wanderings to and fro 
In search of Yama, rajah of the dead, 
Beseeches ye to tell him where he is 
Direct him, Fathers, to the King of Death.” 
He spake, and waiting for their answer, heard 


humming of innumerable bees, 


The 
Phe narticulate whisper of the leaves, 
The 


rivers chanting their eternal sone, 
And in the distant woods the roar of beasts 
But now the Brahmans heard, or seemed to hear, 
Like those whom voices overtake in sleep, 


And who. persuaded by the voices, wake, 








THE BRAHMAN’S SON 


** BOWING Owl O THESE HOLY MEN 


Not knowing where they are or who they are 


Pausing until their souls come back to them 
‘What man art thou? And wherefore seekes 
Yama, who comes unsought to every man ?” 
Few words sufficed to tell them what he was 


A Brahman (as they saw), but one to whom 


The wisdom of his caste had not been given 
Though he had sought it long. with all his mind 
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Sought it with fasts and prayers for threescore years. 
Seeing (he said) that he was growing old, 

And was not growing wise—a simple man, 

Who never could be wiser than he was 

He took a wife, as was his duty then, 

To bear him holy children. She bare one, 

\ son, who was the comfort of his age 


Him did he dedicate to holiness, 


Instilling at all hours in his young hi 


fe 
The love of wisdom, teaching all he knew, 
Till, no more teaching, he was taught himself, 
Fathered in knowledge by his wiser child. 

But he was taken from me in his bloom, 
Taken with the down of manhood on his lip, 
Taken without warning, leaving me alone! 
Wherefore [I pray ye, Fathers, holy men, 
Who, knowing all things, know where Yama dwells, 
Tell me where [I may find the King of Death, 
That I may pray him to give back my son.” 
They answered him together, with one voice, 
As when the sounds of many swollen streams 
Become one sound: ‘* There is no givine back: 
Death takes his own, and keeps it; takes all things. 
The stars die in their courses, like the dew 
That shines and is not; the containing heavens 
Wither like leaves in autumn; all the worlds, 
And all the creatures that inhabit them, 
Vanish like smoke of incense—which they are, 
From the beginning offered up to Death. 
Thou canst not visit Yama’s dread abode, 
For no man goes that way with mortal feet. 
But if thy faith be sure, thy courage high, 
Thou mayst do one thing. Many a league from here, 
Hundreds of leagues toward the setting sun, 
There is a valley; in the midst of it 
There stands a City, wherein dwells no man, 
But the Gods only, when their pleasure is 
To clothe themselves in Shape, and live on earth. 
There, when the eighth day of the month is come, 
Comes Yama, from the dark realms of the dead, 
To share the bright life of his brother Gods. 
Go there, and there find Yama. Now depart. 
We have heard and answered thy complaining words, 
And earned the right to meditate again.” 
Thus they, and silence followed; as, when day 

Dies in the purple west, the birds fly home, 
Forgetful of the songs they sang at dawn; 
The leaves are hushed, the winds are laid, and night 
Shuts suddenly, darkly, in the starless sky. 
Through sunlight, moonlight, starlight, like a cloud 
Driven by the strong wings of a steady wind 
Whose speed is in his steps, the Brahman went 
Hundreds of leagues toward the setting sun. 

At last he reached the end o’ th’ world, and saw 
The valley whereof the Fathers had foretold, 
Immeasurable, and in the midst of it 

The great and glorious City of the Gods. 

A City builded in the summer clouds 

By masonry of winds, fantastic, strange; 
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Tier over tier, in mountain terraces, 

Sheer from the hollows of that happy 

It rose, respl ndent: leag les of palaces, 

The sudden opening Of whose doors disclose¢ 
The light of thrones within; what temples seemed, 
[nite rminable col mns, crowned with domes 
Towers, wall-surrounded, high, mysterious: 
Arches, wherethrough one saw the rise and fall 
Of dazzling fountains in perpetual bloom 
Towers, temples, palaces and over all 

The great gate of the Palace of the Gods 


Beside the fiery pillars of Is gate 


With folded wings, two watehful Spirits stood, 


Guarding the entrance lest some evil thing 
Should unperceived steal in: who, when they saw 
The Brahman coming where his prayers had come 
So lone before him for the prayers of men 
Are ladders mounting from the earth to heayen 
They knew his life had been acceptable 

To the high Gods: and though he was the 
Who, without dying, ever came that way, 

They stayed him not, such fearlessness of 

Was in his eyes, such certainty of life 

As when at set of sun on summer eves 

The heave ns are opened, and a single cloud, 

Rising above the threshold of the west, 

Pauses a moment, then is lost in lght, 

So paused the Brahman, till the golden gate, 
Unfolding slowly with melodious song 

If song it was, and not the spiritual touch 

Of unseen hands on unknown instruments, 

That weleomed him—admitted him beyond, 

There, where the (zods were in divine repose 

Not as where sculptured in colossal forms, 

With fourfold faces, and with sceptred hands, 
They Sit cross leawed among their worshippers, 

In tall pagodas, or in temple-caves 

Quarried in mountains, ancient as themselves; 

But Presences, wherein the Power they were 

Was felt, not seen. A sense of awfulness 

Fell on the Brahman’s soul, and closed his lips, 
That would have uttered supplicating cries 

To have his son restored, but dared not there 

From out the silence of that sacred Place 

But whether nigh at hand or far away, 

From the great roof of brightness overhead, 

Or from the cavernous darkness in whose depths 
The firm foundation of that world was set 

From the beginning, who may say ¢ there came, 
Or seemed to come, a low, my sterious Voice 
‘‘Thy prayers are answered All the Gods can do 
For man is done when they have heard his prayers 
And answered them. The consequence of prayer, 
Or good or evil, must be borne by man: 

The Gods are powerless to undo their work. 

Thy son is in the Garden of the East. 

Go to him; [ permit it.” And he went, 
Following he knew not how that heavenly Voice, 
Sweeter than music on the sea at night, 
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But sadder than the moaning of the sea 

When, pitying, it gives back the dead—too late! 
Lovelier than all the gardens of the earth 

It was—a region of eternal bloom: 

Of flowers that, budding or full blown, were fresh 
With lueent dews, whose bright leaves faded not; 


its that, ripening on the laden boughs, 


Dropped not, but hung all-golden in the sun 


If sun it was whose mellow light was there 

\n everlasting day! Like one in dreams, 
Who bears about with him in unknown worlds 
Remembrance of the only world he knows, 
The unhappy Brahman wandered up and down 
Through groves of summer boskage blithe with birds, 
And meadow hollows murmurous with bees; 

Past sheets of still, clear water islanded 

With lily-pads—a Lotus Paradise 

And shafts of fountains flashing as they rose 

In rainbow mists: past all, and saw them not 

Saw nothing but his poor, forsaken home 

Beside the Ganges, and the mound of earth 

That covered his dead boy until at last 

The film passed him, and he saw the boy, 

More beauteous than on earth, though beauteous there, 
Divinely fair—the same, but not the same. 

Trembling, with outstretched hands, and a great cry, 
He ran to him, and clasped him in his arms. 
O my sweet boy! O my beloved first-born! 
Hast thou forgot me ?—me, thy father ?—me, 
Whose loving heart was broken at thy death ? 
I know thee not,” the soul of his dead child 


Replied, escaping from his arms like mist. 

My son! my son! hast thou indeed forgot 
Thy father, who loved thee more than his own life ? 
Who taught thy baby lips the words of prayer 
Deliverance from the power of Evil Ones, 
And thanks for the protection of the Gods ? 
Hast thou forgot thy mother, who, like me, 
Weeps, but alone, seeing that I am gone 
From her on this long journey after thee ? 
O look at me! O come to me again, 
And look at me, and thou wilt know me!” Still 
The child came not, but said: ‘tI know thee not: 
Thou art a stranger to me. All I know 
Is—that thou art a mortal, and not wise; 
For wert thou wise, as we are, thou wouldst know 
That ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ here are foolish names, 
Belonging to conditions that are past. 
Depart. unhappy one! I know thee not. 
Thou art no more to me than to the moon 
The wind that drives the clouds across her face, 
The torch gone out at noonday. Get thee hence: 
It profits not to bring thy sorrow here.” 
The child, the garden—all things—disappeared ; 
All, save the Brahman, and the tears he shed: 
Not long; for, lifting up his eyes, he saw 
Buddha before him, seated on his throne, 
Godlike and human, merciful as wise, 
With eyes that read the secrets of all hearts 
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“OQ LOOK AT ME! OME TO ME AGAIN!” 


Pitying this father who had lost his child, 
He stooped and laid his hand upon his breast, 


And healing its long heart-ache, gave him peace 


‘Brahman! thou hast been punished grievously 
For understanding neither life nor death: 

For knowing not the spirits of the dead 

Receive new bodies after they are dead, 

So that their late-left tenements of clay 

Are no more to them than a way-side inn 

To which as guests they never go again. 

The ties of kindred—father, mother, child 

That seem to bind the world with bands of steel, 
Are frailer when death comes than spiders’ threads; 
For death comes like a torrent from the hills, 
Which, swollen with rains, sweeps away all love, 
And all love clings to with its dying hold. 

Thy first, last duty, Brahman, is to live; 

True to thyself and others; swerving not 

From what the voice within pronounces good 
Who lives well, dies well.” So the Brahman found, 
For he returned to earth, and wept no more; 

But taking up the burden of his life, 

He lived it out, and earned a quiet grave; 

The thought of which. as he drew near to it, 

Was a prophetic promise of his rest, 

And of his bright Companion gone before, 

Of whom his last words were, He knows me now! 





DAN TUGWELL MEETS WITH AN IMPEDIMENT.—|SEE NEXT PAGE. } 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
FAIR IN THEORY. 
NE 


evening, 


Saturday 
when 
the dusk was 
just beginning 
to 
the 
billow 
blunt 


ot 


smootne 
break of 
and to 
the edge 
rock, 


Dan 


swung 


young 
Tugwell 
his axe 
upon his shoul- 
der, with the flag 
basket hanging 
from itin which 
food had 
crusty f 


his 


rather State oO 


n, and in a 
j nd set forth upon his long 
As Harry Shanks had 
iid, and almost everybody knew, an an 
little used, but 
otf a 


ore, and saved half a mile of plodding 


walk home 
Springhay en. 

foot path, never 
bend 


vet 


structed, cut large of the 





This path was 
infested dark 
places, as well as waylaid with a very pit- 


er rock and shingle. 


ery lonesome, and with 
us ghost, who never would keep to the 
as murdered, but might 
ippear at any shady woody 


ot where he w 
stretch or 
Dan Tugwell knew three coura- 


had seen this ghost, and 


rner. 
ous meh who 
ould take good care to avoid any further 
iterview, and his own faith in ghosts was 
is stanch as in gold; yet such was his 
ood this evening that he determined to 
the 
saving of distance, but simply because he 
] been told in the yard that day that 
the foot-path was stopped by the land 


“We'll see that,” 


and now he was going to see about it. 


vo that way and chance it, not for 


ner. about said 
Van 
For the first field or two there was no 
ipediment, except the usual stile or gate; 


he had 


id hollow, where the fence of the cas 


when erossed a little wood- 
srounds ran down to the brow of the 
found Three 
out oak rails had been nailed across from 


he entrance barred. 


ree to tree, and on a board above them 


s roughly painted: ‘* No thoroughfare. 


n 
l'resspassers will be prosecuted.” For a 
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BLA 


CKMORE 


moment the young man hesitated, his 
dread of Lhe law Vell Virtuousiy deep, 


assured that his lather 


up 


and his mind well 
hot 


back him against settled 
But the 
back, and the quick sense of wrong, which 
had outlet, 
cong iered his calmer judgment, and he 


the Then 


would 


authorities, Shame ot turning 


long been demanding some 


cast basket trom his back 


swinging his favourite axe, he rushed at 


few strokes sent 


the oaken bars, and with a 


them rolling down the Sleep bank side. 
‘That for your stoppage of a nght of 
ied; l 
who done it.’ 


way ' he er ‘and now perhaps you] 
want to know . 

To gratify this natural curiosity he drew 
a piece of chalk from his pocket, and wrote 
on the notice-board in large 


ge round hand 
** Daniel 


Tug 


But suddenly his 


son of Zebedee 


well, of Springhaven 


Tugwell 


smile of satisfaction fled, and his face turn 
At 


the next turn of the path, a few yards be 


ed as white as the chalk in his hand 


fore him,in the gray gloom cast by an 
lV) mantled tree, stood a tall dark figure, 
with the right arm raised. The face was 


indistinet, but (as Dan’s conscience told 


unforgiving: there was 
light, 


seemed to be a rustle of some departure, 


him) hostile and 
nothing to reflect 


g a ray of and there 
like the spirit fleeing. 

The ghost! What could it be but the 
ghost (zhosts oucht to but 


o white; 
Probably this 


be 
terror scorns all prejudice. 
murdered one was buried in his breeches 
Dan's heart beat quicker than his axe had 
and his feet were off to beat the 
ground still quicker. But no Springha 
Dan leap 


struck; 


ven lad ever left his baggage. 
ed aside first to catch up his basket, and 
while he stooped for it, he heard a clear 
strong voice. 

‘* Who are you. that have dared to come 
and cut my fence down ?” 

No ghost could speak like that, even if 
he could up. The 
revived, and 


inborn 
the 


hardier 


put a fence 
of the youth 
frieht 


shame of 
He stepped forward again, catching breath 


courage 
his made him 
as he spoke, and eager to meet any man in 
the flesh. 

‘Tam Daniel Tugwell, 
And no living man shall deny me of my 
I have a right to pass here, and 
I mean to do it.” 


of Springhaven. 


rights. 
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stately in his suit 


yi Carne, looking 
: 


t be 


vet. vy sword and stood 


** Are 


he 


are 
barrier 
st 


Shattered 


vou 
to 


run again this ?” asked. 


or what 


peasant, 


worth 


YO DACK 5 are your 


I could smash that skewer at a blow,” 


said Daniel, flourishing his axe as if to do 


it; ““but my rights, as you say, are not 


worth the hazard What has a poor man 
to W ould 
man of your own rank, Squire Carne ¢” 

‘* Ah, that 
indeed ! 


1 
she 


do with rights ? you stop a 


would be a different thing 


Justice wears a sword, because 


is of gentle birth. Work-people with 


axes must not prate of rights, ora prison 


will be their next one. Your right is to 


be disdained, young man, because you 


were not born a gentleman; and your 
duty is to receive scorn with your hat off. 
You like it, probably, because your father 
did But Daniel; I will not 
deny you of the only right an English 
the right of the foot to plod 
The right of the 
hand, and the tongue, and the stomach 


the 


come 1, 
peasant has 
n his father’s footsteps. 
even right of the eye is denied him; 
but by some freak of law he has some lit- 
tle 
to 


right of foot. doubtless to enable him 
vO and serve his master.” 
Dan 


aroused. 


was amazed, and his better sense 
Why this gentleman 
step out of the rank of his birth, to talk 
Now and then Dan himself 


should 


in this way 
had indulged in such ideas, but always 
with a doubt that they were wicked, and 
not long enough to make them seem good 
He knew that some fellows 
at ‘‘the Club” talked thus; but they were 


in his eves 


a lot of idle strangers, who came there 
‘hiefly to corrupt the natives, and work 
These 
him doubt 


ibout accepting Squire Carne’s invitation ; 


he fish trade out of their hands. 


wholesome reflections made 
and it would have been good for him if 
that 1, though he 
trudged a thousand miles for it. 

‘What! a fenee, and 
then be afraid to enter! That is the style 
of vour race, friend Daniel. That is why 
you never get your rights, even when you 
f them. Ithought you were 
of different stuff. 
that shattered 
feared 


doubt had prevailec 


Break down 


dare to talk o 
Go home and 
my 
to come through 


made 
fence, and 
it, when I 
Carne smiled at his antag- 
and waved his hand. 


boast you 
then 
isked you.” 
onist, 

Dan leaped in a moment through the 


hanging splinters, and stood before the 
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other, with a frown upon his face. ** Thi 
mind one thing, sir,” he said, with a lo 
of defiance, while touching his hat fro 


force of habit, ‘‘ I pass here, not with vi 


permission, but of right.” 

‘Very well. Let us not split words 
said Carne, who had now quite recove) 
‘IT am glad to { 
aman that dares to claim his rights, 
the present state of England. 
towards Springhaven. 


his native language. 


Lam go 

Give me the ple 
sure of your company, and the benetit 

your opinion upon polities. I have hea: 
the highest praise of your abilities, n 
friend. Speak to me just as you wou 
By t 
accident of birth I am placed different 
from you; and in this country that mak: 
all the difference between a man and 


to one of your brother fishermen. 


dog, in our value. Though you may b 


and probably are. the better man—mor 
truthful, more courageous, more generous 
more true-hearted, and certain to be thi 
more humble of the two. I have bee: 
brought up where all men are equal, a 
the things I see here make a new wor! 
to Very likely these are right, a 
all the rest of the world quite wrong 


me. 


Englishmen always are certain of that 
and as I belong to the privileged classes 
my great desire is to believe it. Only | 
want to know how the lower orders—tli 
dregs, the scum, the dirt under our feet 
the slaves that do all the work and get 
starved for it—how these trampled wret« 
es regard the question. If they are happy, 
submissive, contented, delighted to lick thi 
boots of their betters, my conscience wi 
be clear to accept their homage, and thx 
money for any stick of mine they look at 
But you have amazed me by a most out 
ragveous Because the lower orders 
have owned a path here for some cent 
ries, you think it wrong that they shou 
lose their right. Explain to me, Daniel] 
these extraordinary sentiments.” 

‘‘ Tf you please, sir,” said Dan, who was 
following in the track, though invited t 
walk by the side, of Caryl Carne, ‘I ca 
hardly tell you how the lower orders fe« 
because father and me don’t belong 
them. Our family have always own: 
their own boat, and worked for their ow: 
hand, this two hundred years, and, for a 
we know, ever since the Romans was her 
We call them the lower orders, as com: 
round to pick up jobs, and have no settle 
ment in our village.” 

*A sound and very excellent distinc 


act. 
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1, Dan. 


laws, and take good care 


But as against those who make 
to enforce 
n, even you (though of the upper rank 
must be counted of the lower order 
‘instance, can you look at a pheasant, 
i. hare, without being put into prison ¢ 
you dine in the same room with Ad 
il Darling, or ask how his gout is, 
iout being stared at 
No, sir. He think it a great 
vertinence, even if I dared to do such 
But my father might do it, as a 
and old 


would 


ng. 
int 


er wets the gout, 


neighbour. Though he 
when he rides about 
much.” 
What a matter-of-fact youth it is! 
to come to things every man has a 
If you saved the life of one of 
Admiral’s daughters, and she fell in 
with 


it to. 


you, will, 
iid you dare even lift your eyes to 
Would you not be kicked out of 
house and the parish, if you dared to 
ilge the right of every honest heart 


as young people 


vuld you dare to look upon her as a 
nan being, of the same order of crea 

as yourself, who might one day be 
vr wife, if you were true and honest, 
| helped to break down the absurd dis 
tions built up by vile tyranny between 


In a word, are you a man—as ev- 


man is on the Continent—or only an 


ivlish slave, of the lower classes ? 
hot flush of wrath, and the soft 
»w of shame, met and deepened each 


ine 


er on the fair cheeks of this ‘‘slave” 
ile his mind would not come to him to 
ce a fit reply. That his passion for 
y, his hopeless passion, should thus 
discovered by a man of her own rank, 
not scorned or ridiculed, only pitied, 
iuse of his want of manly spirit; that 
should be called a ‘* slave” because of 
mest modesty, and even encouraged in 
s wild hopes by a gentleman, who had 
en all the world, and 
mm a lofty distance on it; 


looked down 
that in his 
ie estimate of things there should be 
‘thing but prejudice, low and selfish 
Well. he could not 
nk it out; that would take him many 
let this large-minded man begin 
in. It was so dark now, that if he 
ned round on him, unless he 
he would be no wiser. 
‘You do well to take these things with 
me doubt,” continued Carne, too saga- 
is to set up argument, which inures 


‘ejudice, between— 
ws: 


was a 


yen young men in their own opinions; 
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the 


vere in your place, I should do 


same. Centuries of oppression have 
stamped out the plain light truth 
To me, as 


of in 


those who are not allowed it 


an individual, it is better so 


Chance 
has ordained that I should belong to the 
order of those who profit by it It is 
my interest to speak as | 
Am | to that my 


fences should be broken, mv property 1n 


against 


daone 


have 
likely desire 
vaded, the distinction so pleasing to me 
set aside, simply because I consider it a 
No, no, 


not for me to move. 


false one ? friend Daniel; it is 
The present state of 


And I 


never give expression to my sense of right 


things is entirely in my favour. 


and wrong, unless it is surprised from me 
by circumstances. Your bold and entire 
ly just proceedings have forced me to ex 
plain why I feel. 
admiration, at 


» resentment, but rather 
® thing which any other 
land-owner in wngland would not rest in 
his bed until he had avenged. He would 
magistrates 
Your father, if I 
him, would refuse 


drag you before a bench of 
know 
to pay the fine; and to 
with taint of 
upon your good name forever. 


and fine you 


prison you would the 


it to lie 


oro 


The penalty would be wrong, outrageous, 
ruinous; no rich man would submit to it, 
Is this the truth, 
to 
scandalous misdescription of the laws of 
England ?” 

‘No, is true enough, and too 
true, | afraid. I never thought of 
consequences, when I used my axe. I 


but a poor man must. 


Daniel, or is it what it ought be—a 


sir; it 
am 


} 


only thought of what was right, and fair, 
and honest, as between a man who has a 
right, and one who takes it from him.” 

‘* That to at 
things, but never permitted in this coun- 
try. You in having to 
deal with one who has been brought up 
in a juster land, where all mankind are 
equal. But one thing I insist upon; and 
remember it is the condition of my for 
bearance. 


is the natural way look 


are fortunate 


Not a single word to any one 
about your dashing exploit. No gentle 
man in the county would ever speak to 
me again, if I were known to have put up 
with it.” 

‘IT am sure, sir,” said Daniel, in a truly 
‘*T never should have done 
such an impudent thing against you, if I 
had only known what a nice gentleman 
you I took you for nothing but a 
haughty land-owner, without a word to 
fling at a poor fisherman. And now you 


contrite tone, 


are. 
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} 1 
oo ever SO ir bevond wh 


at the Club doth 


king of the meht that every poo 
hour, sir, and learn the difference betwee 


Tugwell, I could tell 


ild make a real man of you. But why 


ind so are we who we 


t all the good out 
of you And besides, I have no time for 
politics at present All my time is oe 
cupled with stern business collecting the 
ruins of my property 

But, sir—but you come down here 
sometimes from ie castle in the evening; 
ind I m it eross, without claiming 
right of wav, sometimes I might have the 
i » NEE you.” 

Certain you may pass, as often as 
you please, and so may anv body who sets 

ilue on his rights And if I should 


rain, L shall be glad of it You 
can open my eyes, doubtless, quite as 
much as [ can yours. Good-night, my 
riend, and better fortunes to vou! 
[t was worth my while to nail up 
hose rails,’ Carne said to himself 


-as he 
nome to his ruins 


‘‘Thave hooked 


that clod, as firm as ever he hooked a cod.; 
But, thousand thunders! what does he 
ean, DY going away without touching 
i a hat to Thi¢ 
> 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
FOUL IN PRACTICE. 


‘T HOPE, my dear, that your rid 
done you good,” said the Rector’s wife t 
the Rector, as he came into the hall witl 
a wonderfully red face, one fine afternoon 
in October. ‘‘If colour proves health, you 
have gained it 

‘‘Maria, I have not been so upset for 
many years. Unwholesome indignation 
dves my cheeks, and that is almost as bad 
as indigestion. I have had quite a turn 
as you women always put it. Iam nev- 
er moved by ttle thin 


ilt if 


gs, aS you know 
well, and sometimes to your great disgust ; 
but to day mv troubles have conspired to 
de your me, 
Maria 


And what will the parish come 
to. if I give in 2?” 


[ am not so young as I was, 


‘Exactly, dear; and therefore you must 


not give in Mrs. Twemlow replied with 
creat spirit, but her hands were trembling 


as she helped him to pull off his new rid- 


‘ould listen to you by the 


vou things that 


You are better as you are; 
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, ing-coat ‘Remember your own e; 


r tations, Joshua I am sure they 
last Sunday. But take 
1 thing, dear, to restore your cireul 


beautiful 


t 


A reaction in the system is so danger 
‘**Not anything at present,” Mr. T 
r low answered, firmly; ‘‘these menta 
are beyond the reach of bodily refi 
ments. Let me sit down, and be 
where I am, and then you may give 
glass of treble X. 
pony nearly kicked me off, when 
idiot of a Stubbard began firing fron 
battery. 
ful 


In the first place 


What have I done, or my pe 
flock, that a noisy set of 


I Guns st 


be set up amidst us ? 


However, I she 
Juniper tl 
| 


iat he had a master, tho ic 
shall find it hard to come down-sta 
Well, the next thing w 
L saw James Cheeseman, Church 
Cheeseman, Buttery Cheeseman, 


morrow, 


bad boys call him, in the 
me not 


lane, in fro 
more than thirty vards, as p 

as I now have the pleasure 
Maria; and while I said 


pony, he was gvone! 


» of seeing 
‘kuck’ to 
[ particularly wis 
to speak to Cheeseman, to ask him 
questions about things I have obser 
and especially his sad neglect of 1 


pu 





worship—a most shameful example on t 


part of achurch-warden—and I was th 
ing how to put it, affectionately vet 
ly, when, to my great surprise, there 
no Cheeseman to receive it! I called 
his house on my return, about three hy 
afterwards, having made up my mind 
have it out with him, when they posit 
ly told me—or at least Polly Cheesem 
did—that I must be mistaken about 
‘dear papa,’ because he was gone in 
pony-shay all the way to Uckfield, a 
would not be back till night.” 

‘The nasty little story-teller!’ M 
Twemlow cried. ‘*But I am not at 
surprised at it, when I saw how she | 
got her hair done up, last Sunday.” 

‘*No; Polly believed it. I am 
sure of that. 


qu I 
But what I want to tell you 
is much stranger and more importa 
though it cannot have anything at all to 
do with Cheeseman. You know, I t 
you I was going for a good long ride; 

[ did not tell you where, because I kn: 
that you would try to stop me. But tl 


fact was that I had made up my mind 


t 





see what Caryl Carne is at, among 
owls and ivy. You remember the last 
time I went to the old place I knocked ti 


I was tired, but could get no answer, and 
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vindow was stopped with some rusty 
spiked railings, where we used to be 
o get in at the side. All the others 
t of reach, as you know well; and 
of a yielding nature, | came sadly 
And at that time I still had some 

n vour friend Mrs. Stubbard, who 
sed to find out all about him, by 
s of Widow Shanks and the Dimity 
ir But nothing has come of that. 
Mrs. Stubbard is almost as stupid as 
s1usband: and as for Widow Shanks 
im q uite sure, Maria, if your nephew 
plotting the overthrow of King, 
h. and Government, that deluded 


in would not listen toa word against 


She ealls him a model, and a blessed 
Mrs. Twemlow was smiling at 

vuught of it; ‘‘and she says she is 
nan of great pene tration, and never 
sten to anything. Butit only shows 

[ have always said, that our family 

i peculiar power, a sort of attraction, 


ior gift of knowledge of their own 
vhich makes them But there, 
ive laughing at me, Joshua!” 
Not I; but smiling at my own good 
that ever I get my own way at 
But, Maria, you are right; your fam 
ilways been distinguished for hay 


ts own way—a masterful race, and a 


essful. And so much the more do 
t rest of mankind grow eager to know 
about them. In an ordinary mind, 


‘h as mine, that feeling becomes at last 
istible; and finding no other way to 
tify it, ] resolved to take the bull by 
the horns, or rather by the tail, this morn 
The poor old castle has been break- 
¢ up most grievously, even within the 
last twenty years, and you, who have 
ived as a child among the ruins of the 
imparts, would scarcely know them now. 
You cannot bear to go there, whicll is 
natural enough, after all the sad thfpes 
it have happened; but if you did, you 
vould be surprised, Maria; and I believe 
creat part has been knocked down on 
irpose. But you remember the little 
vay in from the copse, where you and I, 
ve-and-thirty years ago—” 

‘Of course I do, darling. It seems but 
esterday ; and I have a flower now which 
uu gathered for me there. It grew ata 

very giddy height upon the wall, full of 
cracks and places where the evening-star 
came through; but up you went, like a 
rocket or a race-horse; and what a fright 


I was in, until you came down safe! 1] 
think that must have made up my mind 
to have nobody except my Joshua 
“Well, my dear, vou might have done 
much worse But I happened to think 
of that way in, this morning, when you 


ip vour elbow, as you made the tea, 


put 
exactly as you used to do when I nicht 
come up there And that set me think 
ing of a quantity of things, and among 
them this plan which I resolved to carry 
out. L took the trouble first to be sure 
that Caryl was down here for the day, un 
der the roof of Widow Shanks: and then 
L set off by the road ip the hill, for the 
stronghold of all the Carnes Without 
further peril than the fight with the pony, 
and the strange apparition of Cheeseman 
about half a mile from the back entrance, 
lL came to the copse where the violets used 
to be, and the sorrel, and the lords and 
ladies. There I tethered our friend Juni 


e nook, and crossed the 


per in a quiet litt 
soft ground, without making any noise, 
to the place we used to eall our little pos 
tern. It looked so sad, compared with 
what it used to be, so desolate and bram 
bled up and ruinous, that I searcely 
should have known. it. except for the 
gray pedestal of the prostrate dial we used 
to moralise about. And the ground in 
side it, that was nice turf once, with the 
rill running down it that perhaps sup 
plied the moat—all stony now, and over 
grown, and tangled, with ugly-looking 
elder-bushes sprawling through the ivy 
To a painter it might have proved very 
attractive; but to me it seemed so dreary, 
and SO sombre, and oppressive, that, al- 
though I am not sentimental, as you 
know, I actually turned away, to put my 
little visit off, until I should be in better 
spirits for it. And that, my dear Maria, 
yould in all probability have been never. 
‘But before I had time to begin my re 
treat, a very extraordinary sound, which 
I cannot describe by any word I know, 
reached my ears. It was not a roar, nor 
a clank, nor a boom, nor a clap, nor a 
crash, nor a thud, but if you have ever 
heard a noise combining all those ele 
ments, with a small percentage of screech 
to enliven them, that comes as near it as 
I can contrive to tell. We know from 
Holy Scripture that there used to be such 
creatures as dragons, though we have nev- 
er seen them; but I seemed to be hearing 
one as I stood there. It was just the sort 


of groan you might have expected from a 
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ragon, Who had swallowed something 


ghiv indigestibie 


My dear! And he 


axel . ] 
might have swal 


lowed you, if you had stopped How 
could you help running away, my Josh 
ua? I should have insisted immediately 


upon it But vou are so terribly in 


trepid 


Far from it, Maria Quite the con 
trary, | assure you In fact, | did make 
olf, for a considerable distance; not rapid 
lvasa youth might do, but with self-re 


But the sound 
then | 


the 


proach at my tardiness. 
remembered 
the 


A sense of the power of right rose 


ceased COTHRING ¢ and 


how hand of 


Lord 


within me, backed up by a 


wholly we are in 
strong curios 
went 
than that to tell 
vou, IL should not have at all an easy time 
Therefore | the 


question again, and ascertain, if possible, 


ity; and I said to myself that if J 


home, with nothing more 


of it resolved to face 


f 


without self-sacrifice, what was going on 


among the ruins. You know every stick 


and stone, as they used to be, but not as 
at present; therefore I must tell 
bottom of the little 


here there used to be a sweet 


vou The wall at the 
Dial-court, w 
briar hedge to come through, is entirely 
knocked 
the true 


Also, instead of sweet-briar, 


vone, either tumbled down or 


down—the latter I believe to be 


reason oft it 
there 


s now a very flourishing crop of 
But the wall at the side of 


the little court stands almost as sound as 


sting-netties 
ever; and what surprised me most was to 
when I got 


see, further, proceeding of 


course very quietly, that the large court 


beyond which used to be the servants’ 
vard, and the drying-ground, and general 
lounging-place) had a timber floor laid 
down it, with a rope on either side, a long 
heavy Vv rope on either side; and these ropes 
were still quivering, as if from a heawy 
All this I could see, 
because the high door with the spikes, 
that used to part the Dial-court from this 
place of common business, was fallen for- 


strain just loosened 


ward from its upper hinge, and splayed 
out so that I could put my fist through. 
‘By this time I had quite recovered all 
my self-command, and was as calm as I 
am now, or even calmer, because I was 
under that reaction which ensues when a 
sensible man has made a fool of himself. 
[I perceived, without thinking, that the 
sound which had so scared me proceeded 
from this gangway, or timberway, or sta- 
ging, or whatever may be the right word 
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for it; and I made up my mind to s 
where I was, only stooping a little 
my body towards the wall, to get s 
idea of what might be for 
And then [ heard a sort of small hu 


frolinge 


of voices, such as foreigners make 
they are ordered to keep quiet, and 


to carry on a struggle with their n 


hature 

‘This was enough to settle my de« 
not to budge an ineh, until I knew 
they were up to. I could not see ro 
the corner, mind—though ladies seen 
pable of doing that, Maria—and so 
fellows, who seemed to be in two 
some at the top and some at the bott 


of the plankway, were entirely out of 


sight as vet, though I had a good vie 
their sliding-plane. But presently 
ropes began to strain and creak, di 
taut—as our fishermen express it—eit 
from the upper or the lower end, anc 
saw three barrels come sliding dow) 


sliding, not rolling must und 


stand), and not as a brewer delivers 


(you 
into a cellar. These passed by mie: 
after a little while there came again t 
strange sepulchral sound, which had m 
me feel so uneasy. 

** Maria, you know that I can hold n 
own against almost anybody in the won 
but you; and although this place is f 
outside my parish boundaries, I felt 1 
as the Uncle of the present owner—so | 
at least as the lawyers have not snapy« 
him up—and 


t 


brother-in-law o 
previous proprietor, I possessed an ult 


the 


niable legal right—quo warranto, o1 
whatever it is called-—to look into a 
proceedings on these premises. Next 


Holy Scripture, Horace is my guide ai 
guardian; and I ealled 

known passage, which may roughly b 
rendered thus: ‘If the crushed world 
tumble on him, the ruins shall strike hin 
undigmayed.’ With this in my head, | 
went softly down the side-wall of the Dial 
court (for there was no getting throug! 
the place where I had been peeping) t 
the bottom, where there used to be an old 
flint wall, and a hedge of sweet-briar 
front of it. 
conceit 


to mind a we 


You remember the pretty 
I made—quaint and wholeson 
as one of Herrick’s—when you said som 
thiag—but I verily believe we were bette: 
in those days than we ever have bee! 
since. Now don’t interrupt me about 
that, my dear. 

‘*Some of these briars still were there, 
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erhaps some of their descendants, 
cling weakly among the nettles, and 
n. and other wild stutf, but making 
cether a pretty good screen, through 
1 | could get a safe side-view of the 
n of the timber gangway. So I 
off my hat, for some ruffian fellows 
foreign sailors were standing below, 
ving out their arms, and making 
s in their throats, because not allow- 
» scream as usual. It was plain 
h at onee to any one who knew the 
.that a large hole had been cut in 
solid castle wall, or rather, a loophole 
been enlarged very freely on either 
and brought down almost to the 
of the ground outside. On either 
of this great opening stood three 
vy muskets at full cock, and it made 
lood run cold to think how likely 
If I had 


yrought up to war, Maria, as all the 


fatal discharge appeared. 


people are bound to be now, I 
have been more at home with such 
rs, and able to reconnoitre calmly; 
[ thought of myself, and of you, and 
,. and what a shocking thing it would 
xv all of us—but a merciful Provi- 
>was over me 
loo late I regretted the desire for 
edge, which had led me into this 
licament, for I durst not rush off from 
very sad position, for my breath would 
fail me, and my lower limbs are 
from the exercise of hospitality. 
[ longed for the wings of a dove, or 
ny rate for the legs of Lieutenant 
And my dark appre- 
ons cvained double force when a 


1 Scudamore! 


e was dislodged by my foot (which 
have trembled), and rolled with a 
» echo down into the ballium, or 
ver it should be called, where these 
‘adoes stood. In an instant three 
em had their long guns pointed at 
‘ry thicket which sheltered me, and 
iad moved or attempted to make off, 
vould have been a vacancy in this 
erment. But luckily a rabbit, who 
been lving as close as I had, and as 

1 afraid of me perhaps as I was of 
ruffians, set off at full speed from 
iop of the stone, and they saw him, 
took him for the cause of it. This 
led me to draw my breath again, and 
ler the best way of making my es 

e, for I eared to see nothing more, ex- 


¢ 


my own house-door. 
Happily the chance was not long in 


coming. Ata shout from below—which 


I 
seemed to me to be in English, and sound 
ed uncommonly like ‘now, then!’—all 
those fellows turned their backs to me, 
and began very carefully to lower, one by 
one, the barrels that had been let down 
the incline. And other things were stand 
ine there, besides barrels: packing-cases, 
crates, very bulky-looking boxes, and low 
massive wheels, such as you often see to 
artillery. You know what a vast extent 
there is of cellars and vaults below your 
old castle, most of them nearly as sound 
as ever, and occupied mainly by empty 
bottles, and the refuse of past hospitality. 
Well, they are going to fill these with 
something—French wines, smuggled bran- 
dy, contraband goods of every kind you 
can think of, so long as high profit can 
be made of them. That is how your 
nephew Caryl means to redeem his patri 
mony. No wonder that he has been so 
dark and distant! It never would have 
done to let us get the least suspicion of it, 
because of my position in the Church, and 
in the Diocese. By this light a thousand 
things are clear to me, which exceeded all 
the powers of the Sphinx till now.” 

‘But how did you get away, my dar 
ling Joshua?” Mrs. Twemlow enquired, 

hal 


as behoved her. ‘So fear less, sO devoted, 


so alive to every call of duty—how could 
you stand there, and let the w retches shoot 
at vou ?’ 

‘ By taking good care not to do it,” the 
Rector answered, simply. ‘‘No soonet 
were all their backs towards me, than | 
said to myself that the human race hap 
pily is not spiderine. I girt up my loins 
or rather fetched my tails up under my 
arms very closely, and glided away, witl 


the silence of the serpent, and the craft of 
the enemy of our fallen race. Great care 
was needful, and I exercised it; and here 
you behold me, unshot and unshot-at, 
and free from all anxiety, except a press- 
ing urgency for a bowl of your admirable 
soup, Maria, and a cut from the saddle I 


saw hanging in the cellar.” 


CHAPTER XXTX. 
MATERNAL ELOQUENCE. 


SUFFICIENT for the day is the evil there 


of: and more than sufficient with most of 
us. Mr. Twemlow and his wife resolved 


discreetly, after a fireside council, to have 








(DA 
nothing to say to Carne Castle, or about 
save what might be forced out of them. 
They perceived most clearly, and very 
deeply felt he \ exceedingly wrong it 1S 
for anybody to transgress, or even go 
iside of, the laws of his country, as by 
Statute settled. Still, if his ruin had been 
chiefly legal; if he had been brought up 
inder ditferent laws, and in places where 
they made those things which he desired 
to deal in: if it was clear that those things 
ere rood, and their benefit might be ex 
tended to persons who otherwise could 
ive no taste of them; above all, if it 
were the first and best desire of all who 


heard of it 


pile 


and 


to have their own fingers in 


who by 
the 
Commission of the 
to 


breach 


the then le 


t others stop it. 
minded; 


auty interest were SO 


Rector was not in the 
ought been 
the of 

< 


was outside ol 


Peace though he have 


there vears ago—and the 
to that 
The 
with him, for not turn- 
even if it 


that 


law, lt it came his 


parish boundary. voice of the neigh 
hbourhood would be 
against his own nephew, 


to be 


ing 
ever should come known he 
had reason for s ispic1ons. 
It is hard to see things in their proper 
eht, if only one eye has a fly in it; but 
condition, who 
Not only 


need 


if both are in that sad 


shall be blamed for winking ? 


the pastor, but all his flock, in 


to keep their vi 


were 
of wire spectacles now, 


sion clear and their foreheads calm. Thick- 


er than flies around the milk-pail, ramours 


came flitting dailv: and even the nicht 


that f 


time of thinking—was busy with 
buzzing multitude 


all 


‘Longe time have I lived, and a sight 
have I seed,’ Tugwell to his 


Salad Zebedee T 


wife, ‘of things as I couldn’t make no 


head nor tail of; but nothing to my know- 


ledge ever coom nigh the sort of Way our 


folk has taken to go on. Parson Twem- 
low told us, when the war began again, 
that the Lord could turn us all into French 
men, if we sinned against Him more than 
He could bear I were fool enough to 
1ugh about it then, not intaking how it 


could be on this side of Kingdom Come, 


where no distinction is of persons. But 
now, there it is—a thing the Almighty 
hath in hand; and who shall say Him 
nav, when He laveth His hand to it 


‘T reckon, ’a hath begun with you too, 


Zeb,” Mrs. Tugwell 


‘wae be al wavs going on so about 


would answer, undesi- 
rably 
trash trifles, as a woman hath a nght to 
Surely Dan hath 


fly up at, but no man! 
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a right to his polities and his parable 
much as any lame old chap that sitte 
ona bench. He works hard all day 
he airns his money; and any man 
a right to wag his tongue of night 


when his arms and his legs have be 
wagging all day.” 

‘** Depends upon how he wags ‘un. 
glance of old Tugwell was stern, as 
spoke, and his eyebrows knitted over 
If for a yarn, to plaise children or m 
ens, or a bit of argyment about his | 
talk about his neighbours 


ness, or 


aught that consarns him—why, lads m 
be fools, and I can smoke my pipe a 
think that at his age I was like him. ] 
when it comes to talking of his bette 
the Government, the right 
everybody to command the ship, and t 


and and 


soup—soup, what was it ?” 

‘** Superior position of the working class 
es, dignity of labour, undefeasible rights of 
mankind to the soil as they was born 
and soshallistick—something.” 
shall—I—stick equality,” Mr. Tug 
well amended, triumphantly ; ‘‘andsos! 

I stick him, by the holy poker, afore the 
end of the week is out. 


“Qo 


I've a-been foo 
enough to leave off ropesending of | 

now fcr a matter of two years, becaus 
"a was good, and outgrowing of it like 
and because you always coom between us 
But mind you, mother, P11 have none of 
that, next 


good measure it shall be.” 


time. Business I means, and 
‘Zeb Tugwell,” said his wife, long 

greatly to defy him, but frightened by 

steadfast gaze she met, 


“you can neve 
mean to say that you would lay you 
hand on Dan—a grown man, a’most 


big as yourself, and a good half-h 
taller! 
again!” 

“Tf he did, lshould just kill him,” Z 


answered, calmly. 


Suppose he was to hit you ba 


‘**He would be but 
jellyfish in my two hands. But the 
Cll not talk about it, No ne 
to trouble you with it. "Tis none of 1 


mother. 


the Lord in heaven knows 
a job as He hath dutified for me to d 
I'll go out, and have my pipe, and d 
on it.” 

‘‘And I may lay a deal of it on n 
Mrs. Tugwell began to 


soon as he was gone; ‘‘for I have cocke 


seeking 


eon.” moan, as 
ed Dan up, and there’s no denying it, afore 
Tim, or Tryphena, or Tabby, or Debb 

or even little Solomon. Because he wert 
the first, and so like his dear father, afore 
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‘ton in the world so 
all comes of that, 
ie troubles comes of 
and of laying up of 
ey, apart from your 
and forgetting al 
of her Christian 

e! And the very 
e thing of it—money, 
ey, and the getting 
vith breeches that re 
reth no mending, and 
looking over Church 

s at gay young ladies 

of it leadeth to the 
bad end of his bet 
s and the Govern 

t. and the Soshallis- 

Quality. 

Why, with all these 
reies,”’ continued Mrs 
ywell, though not in 
mtinuous frame of 
d,as Daniel came in, 

a slow heavy step, 
sat down by the fire 
silence, ‘all these mer 
Ss,as are bought and paid 

from one and sixpence 
to three half-crowns, 

gives no more trou 

evond dusting once a 

<—how any one can 

his eyes on other peo 

S property, without 
sideration of his own, as will be after 
s poor mother’s time, is to me quite a 
zie and a pin-prick. Not as if they 
is owing for, or bought at auction, or 

ich as beaten down by sixpence, but 
it full price and own judgment, paid 
ry airnings of labour and perils of the 
py And as Widow Shanks said, the 

t time she was here, by spoiling of the 
emies of England, who makes us pay 
menjious for most everything we lives 

And I know who would understand 

m erackeries, and dust them when I 
cone to dust, and see her own pretty 

in them, whenever they has the back 
nish.” 

Dan knew that the future fair owner 
duster designed by his mother was 
ss Cheeseman, towards whom he had 
rished tender yearnings in the sensi 
and wholesome days. And if Polly 
eeseman had hung herself on high 

ich she might have done without a 
t of arrogance—perhaps she would still 
VoL. LXXIII.—No. 437.—53 








MR. TWEMLOW GETS A SIDE VIEW 


have been to this voung man the star of 
fate and glory, instead of a dip, thirty-two 
to the pound - the like whereof she sold for 
afarthinge. Distance makes the difference 

‘*He that won't allow heed shall pay 
dear in his need ;” the cood mother crew 
warm, as the son began to whistle; ‘* and 


to my mind, Master Dan, it won't be long 


afore you have homer things to think of 
than polities ‘Polities is fiddle-sticks’ 
was what men of my age used to say; sen 
sible men with a house and freehold, and 
a pig of their own, and experience. And 
such a man I might have had, and sensi 
ble children by him, children as never 
would have whistled at their mother, if 
it hadn’t been for your poor father, Dan. 
Misguided he may be, and too much of 
his own way, and not well enough in his 
own mind to take in a woman’s—but for 
all that he hath a right to be honoured by 
his children, and to lead their minds in 
matters touching of the King, and Church, 
and true religion. Why only last night, 
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no, the night afore last, [met Mrs. Prater. 
and I said to her 

‘You told me all that, mother: and it 
must have been a week ago: for I have 
heard it every night this week. W hat is 
it you desire that I should do, or Say, or 
think 

‘Holy merey!” cried Mrs. Tuewell, 

what a way to put things, Dan! All 
I desire IS for your vood only, and SO 
leading on to the eomfort of the rest. 
For the whole place goes wrong, and the 
cat sits in the corner, when you go on 
with politics as your dear father grunts 
at No doubt it may all be very fine and 
just, and worth a man giving his life for, 
if he don’t care about it, nor nobody else 

but even if it was to keep the French 
out, and yourn goeth nearer to letting 
them in, what difference of a button 
would it make to us, Dan, compared to 
our sticking together, and feeding with a 
knowledge and a yielding to the fancies 
of each other ?” 

[am sure it’s no fault of mine,” said 


Daniel 


last appeal; *‘to me it never matters two 


, moved from his high ropes by this 


pence what [ have for dinner, and you 


I 
saw me give Tim all the brown of the 


baked potatoes the very last time I had 


mv dinner here But what comes above 
all those little bothers is the necessity for 
insisting upon freedom of opinion I 


don’t pretend to be so old as my father, 


nor to know so much as he knows about 
the world in general But I have read a 
great deal more than he has, of course, 
because he takes a long time to get a book 
with the right end to him; and I have 
thoucht. without knowing it, about what 
I have read, and I have heard very clever 
men (who could have no desire to go 
wrong, but quite the other way) carrying 
on about these high subjects, beyond me, 
but full of plain language. And IL won't 
be forced out of a word of it by fear.” 
‘But for love of your mother you 
might keep it under, and think it all in 


side vou. without bringing of it out,in the 


presence of your elders. You know what 
vour father is—a man as never yet laid 
his tongue to athing without doing of it 


right or wrong, right or wrong; and this 


time he hath right, and the law, and the 
Lord. and the King himself, to the side of 
him And a rope’s-end in his pocket, 
Dan, as I tried to steal away, but he were 
too wide-awake. Such a big hard one you 
never did see!” 





‘A rope’s end for me, well tum 
twenty vears of age!” cried Daniel 
a laugh, but not a merry one; ‘‘ two 
play at that game, mother. Tl not 
ropes ended by nobody.” 

‘Then you'll be rope-noosed ;” the p 
mother fell into the settle, away from 
fire-light, and put both hands over 


eves, to shut out the spectacle of D 
dangling; ‘*‘or else your father will 

for you Ever since the Romans, D 
there have been Tugwells, and respect 
ten times more than they was. Oh do 
do’e think; and not bring us all to 

grave, and then the gallows! Why 
can mind the time, no more agone tl) 
last Sunday, when you used to lie her 
the hollow of my arm, without a stitch 
clothes on, and kind people was tempt 
to smack you in pleasure, because you ( 
stick out so prettily. For a better-form: 
baby there never was seen, nor a fine 
tempered one, when he had his way. A 
the many nights I walked the floor w 
you, Dan, when your first tooth was cor 


l 


ine through, the size of a horse-radish, a1 
your father most wonderful to put 
with my coo to you, when he had not li 

a night in bed for nigh three weeks—o 
Dan, do ’e think of things as consarneth 
your homer life, and things as is above 
all reason; and let they blessed polities ¢ 
home to them as trades in them.” 

Mrs. Tugwell’s tender recollections had 
given her a pain in the part where Da 
was nursed, and driven her out of tru 
logical course; but she came back to 
before Dan had time to finish the inte: 
esting pictures of himself which she had 
suggested. 

‘**Now can you deny a word of that 
Dan? And if not, what is there more | 


Say You was smacked as a little babe 
by many people kindly, when ever so 
much tenderer than you now can claim 
to be. And in those days you never could 
have deserved it yet, not having framed 
word beyond ‘ Mam,’ and ‘ Da,’ and both 
of those made much of, because doubtfu 
There was nothing about the Constitoo 
shun then, but the colour of the tong 
and the condition of the bowels; and 
any fool had asked you what polities was 
you would have sucked your thumb, ai 


offered them to suck it; for generous y: 
always was, and just came after. A) 
what ery have bigger folk, grown uprig 
and wicked, to make about being smack: 
when they deserve it, for meddling with 
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ters outside of their business, by those 


ithority over them ? 
Well, mother, I daresay you are right, 


igh I don’t altogether see the lines of 


But one thing I will promise you 


tever father does to me, I will not lift 

ind against him. But I must be off 
late already 

Where to, Dan? Where to? TI al 

ys used to know, even if you 


Was 2olng 


rting Go a-courting, Dan, as much 





“OH, DAN, DO’! 


THINK OF THINGS 


sever you like, only don’t make no prom 
es. But whatever you do, keep away 
om that bad, wicked, Free and Frisky 
ib, my dear.” 
Mother, that’s the very place Lam just 
ound to. After all 
uuld have stayed away to night, except 


you have said, | 
r being on the list, and pledged in hon 
ir to twenty-eight questions, all bearing 
on the grand issues of the age.” 

‘TI don’t know no more than the dead, 


AS CONSARNETH 


~~ 
fof 


What that means, Dan But I know what 
your father has got 


\nd he 


you should have it 


in his pocket for you 


said the next time you went there, 


CHAPTER 


PATERNAI 


XX X 
DISCIPLIN}I 
THE Fair, Free, 


called themselves, were 


and Frisky as they 


not of a violent or- 


YOUR HOMER LIF! 


treasonable, nor even 
Their Club, if it 


name, had not been of political, 


der at all, neither 


disloyal. deserved the 
social, or 
even convivial intention, but had lapsed 
unawares into all three uses, and most of 

The harder the 
confidential 


mentioned 
the 


convivial) do 


all that last 


times are, more (and 


therefore Englishmen be 


come; and if Free-trade survives with us 


for another decade, it will be the death of 
had bad 


total abstinence. But now they 
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thout 


f 


that Goddess 


and 


Free-trade 


EL] still in the goose-eas when 


vo friends met, without a river between 


bound to drink 


them they were one 
another's health, and did it, without the 
instable and cold-blooded element The 
sense of this duty Was paramount among 
the ‘‘Free and Frisky, and without it 


nal cause WO ild have vanished long 


ago, and therewith thei formal one. 


the 
the 


None of the old-established folk of 


blue 


blood of Springhaven, such as 


lugwells the Shankses, the Praters, the 
Bowleses, the Stickfasts, the Blocks, or 


the Kedgers, would have anything to do 


with this Association, which had formed 
1Us¢ among them, like an anti-corn-law 
league, for the destruction of their rights 


Its origin had been com 


and properties 


mercial, and its principles aggressive, no 
less an outrage being contemplated than 
the 


beach, and the speedy distribution of that 


purchase of tish at low figures on the 
among the nearest villages 
But 


trade had been in the 


slippery ware 


towns from time immemorial 


and 
the 


Staunels Tac 


hands of a few 


‘tors, 


who paid a price governed 


by the se and the weather, and sent 


SOUS 
the commodity as far as it would f£O, with 


soundness and the hope of freshness. 


ved that it supplied all 


Springhaven belie 


London, and was proud and blest in so be 


lieving With these barrowmen, huck 
sters and pedlars of fish, it would have no 
manifest dealing: but if the factors who 


managed the trade chose to sell their ref 
use or surpl is to them, that was their 
own business. In this way perhaps, and 
by bar@ains on the sly . these petty dealers 
managed to procure enough to carry on 
their weekly enterprise, and for a certain 
eood reason took a room and court-yard 
handy to the Darling Arms, to discuss 
other people’s business and their own. 
The eood reason was that they were not al 
lowed to leave the village, with their bar 
rows or trueks or baskets, until the night 
had fallen, on penalty of being pelted with 
their own wares. Such was the dignity 
of this place, and its noble abhorrence of 
anything low. 

The vision of lofty institutions, which 
one may not participate, inspires in the 
lower human nature more jealousy than 
These hi 


been very honest fellows, in all but pecun 


admiration. higglers may have 


lary questions, and possibly continued to 
be so in the bosom of their own families. 
But here in Springhaven, by the force of 





circumstances they were almost compe 
to be radicals; even as the sweetest co 
milk turns sour, when she can just 1 
with her breath, but 
But. still 


red clover hot 


lips. they were not wit! 
manners, and reason, and cood Wii 
people who had patience with them. — 1] 


enabled them to argue lofty questio 
without black eyes, or kicking, or e 
tweak of noses; and a very lofty quest 
Was now before them. 

To get once into Admiral Darling's « 
ployment was to obtain a vested inter 
so kind was his nature and so forgivii 
especially when he had scolded any bod 
Mr. Swipes, the head gardener forso ma 
vears, held an estate of freehold in the ¢ 
den—although he had no head, and wou 
never be a gardener, till the hanging ¢ 
dens of Babylon should be hung on 
with a 
remainder to his son, and a contings 
Yet this man, 
though his hands were generally in 


top of the tower of Babel vest 


one to all descendants. 
pockets, had not enough sense of. tli 
linings to feel that continuance, usage, i 
stitution, orderly sequence, heredity, a 
such like, were.the buttons of his coat a 
the texture of and 
Ther 
fore he never could hold aloof from t 


his breeches, 


warmth of his body inside them. 


Free and Frisky gatherings, and accept 
the chair upon Bumper-nights, when 
was a sinecure benefice. 

This was a Bumper-night, and in tl 
chair sat Mr. Swipes, discharging grac: 
fully the arduous duties of the offic: 
which consisted mainly in calling upo 
members for a speech, a sentiment, or 
and in default of 
tion, bodily amendment 
round. But as 


satisfac 
pint a 
Tugwel 


mental 
by a 
Dan 
entered the room, the Free and 


sone, 


soon as 
Friskie S 
with one accord returned to loftier bus 
ness. Mr. Swipes, the gay Liber of thi 
genial hour, retired from the chair, alt 
thoug 
the name was not yet invented—estran wed 
from his godfather. This 
hard man, who made salt herrings, and 
longed to cure everything fresh in tli 
world. 


his place was taken by a Liberal 


own Was 


Dan, being still a very tender youth 
and quite unaccustomed to public speak 
ing, was abashed by these tokens of his 
importance, and heartily 
that he had stopped at home. It neve 
occurred to his simple mind that h 
value was not political, but commercial 


own wished 

















eelings. 
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anthropological,” but fishy, the 


ambition of the Free and Frisky 
» having long been the capture of his 
er. If Zeb Tugwell 


ght to treat, a 


upon them, an 1a boundless vision 


once could be 


golden era would 
ree-trade, when a man might be paid 
now is for 
Dan 
not these things, and his heart mis 
that he had 
r heard of thet wenty eight questions 


efusine to sell fish, as he 


ng to himself his serews. 


him, and he wished 


jlown in his name for solution. 
fowever, his disturbance of mind was 


lless, concerning those great 


issues. 
the chairman, 


and the 


the members, except 


forgotten all about them: 


matter they eared about was to 


\ little 


things 


new member of Daniel. 


ish went on about large 
ch nobody knew, or cared to know) 
the table was hammered with the 
of a pipe, and Dan was made a Free 
Frisky. An honorary member, with 
ing to pay, and the honour on their 
they told him; and every man rose, 
i his pot in one hand and his pipe in 
other, yet able to stand, and to thump 


i his heels, being careful. 


Then the 
sident made entry ina book, and bow 
ind Dan was requested to sign it In 
fervour of good-will, and fine feeling, 
i the pride of popularity, the young 
in was not old enough to resist, but set 
name down firmly. Then all shook 
ds with him, and the meeting was de 
ed to be festive, in honour of anew and 
le member. 
It is altogether wrong to say though 
- that Dan 


owell was even a quarter of a sheet in 


ny people said it young 
vind, when he steered his way home 
head was as solid as that of his fa 
which, instead of growing light, in- 
ised in specific, generic, and differen- 
gravity, under circumstances which 
d otherwise, with an age like ours, 
it insists upon sobriety, without allow 
practice. All Springhaven folk had 
¢ practice in the art of keeping sober, 
{if ever a man walked with his legs 
tside his influence, it was always from 
fect of proper average quite lately. 
Be that as it may, the young man came 
me withan enlarged map of the future 
his mind, a and 
s walk, and his head much encouraged 
with liberal 
In accordance with these, he 


brisk elastic rise in 


fo on and indescribable 


expected his mother to be ready to em 
brace him at the door, while a saucepan 
simmered on the good-night of the wood 
ash, with just as much gentle breath of 


onion from the eover as a youth may 
tnat 


taste dreamily from the lips of love But 
this, he 


spre id out and vet solid across the door 


oh, instead of met his father, 


way, with very large arms bare and 


lumpy in the gleam of a 
crowned by any pot 


fireplace un- 
Dan’s large ideas 
vanished, like a blaze without a bottom. 
‘Rather late, Daniel,” said the captain 
of Springhaven, with a nod of his great 
head, 


the rest are 


made gigantic on the ceiling. ‘* All 
abed, the proper place for 
honest folk. I suppose you've been airn 
ing money, overtime ?” 

““Not 5.” said Dan: “] hard 
enough all day. I just looked in at the 
Club, and had a little talk of polities 

“The Club, indeed! The stinking bar 
Did [ tell you, or did I 
forget to tell you, never to go there no 


work 


row-grinders ! 


more ?” 

‘*You told me fast enough, father: no 
doubt about that But 
your boat, when [ happen on dry 


[am not aboard 
land, 
and [I am old enough now to have opin- 
ions of my own 

‘Oh, that’s it. is it? 
the State, the King, the 


And to upset all 
House of Lords, 
and the Parliamentary House, and all as 
Well, 
and what did their Wusships say to you? 


is descended from the Romans ? 
Did they anoint you king of slooshings ?” 

‘Father, they did this 
right to know it;” Dan spoke with a grave 


and you havea 
debative tone, though his voice became 
that his 
quietly seeking for something; 


doubtful, as he saw father was 
‘*almost 
before I knew what 
had 


the book. 


was coming, they 


made me a member, and I signed 
They have no desire to upset 
the kingdom; I that 
kind; only that every man should have 


his owtl Opinions, and be 


heard no talk of 


free to show 
for them. And 
know, father, that the world goes on by 


what can be said you 
reason, and justice, and good-will, and fair 
play—” 

‘‘No, it don’t,” 
had found what he wanted; 
wait for they, 


cried the captain, who 
‘if it had to 
it would never go on at all. 
It goes on by government, and manage 
ment, and discipline, and the stopping of 
younkers from their blessed foolery, and 
by the ten commandments, and the prov 


erbs of King Solomon. You to teach 
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ansW ered Zebedee. crack 


three knotted tails of 


l, even by his own 


ve to havea wife and even 









‘Father,’ he said, as he pulled 
his coat and red striped shirt 


showed his broad white back, ‘if 
do this thing you will never set « 






on my face again—so help me God 

‘Don't care if I don’t,” the capt 
shouted You was never son of m 
to be 


‘unagate, and traitor. Hi 
old be you, Master Free and Frisk 
larn me how the world goes on / 

“As if you didn’t know, fat 
The fifteenth of last Mareh J 
twenty years of age.” 

“Then one for each vear ol 
life, my lad, and another to make 
man of thee. This little tickler 
three tails; seven threes is twenty 

comes just right.” 

When his father had done 
him, Dan went softly up the d 


i 


staircase of old ship timber, and « 
tering his own little room, strue] 
light. He saw that his bed was turn: 
down for him, by the loving hand « 
his mother, and that his favour 


brother Solomon, the youngest of 


Tugwell race, was sleeping sweetly 
the opposite cot. Then he ecaug 


side view of his own poor back in t 


lit 


little black-framed looking-glass, 
was quite amazed; for he had 
felt much pain, neither flinched, 1 
winced, nor spoken In a mome 
self-pity did more than pain, indign 
tion, outrage, or shame could do 


brought large tears into his soften: 
eyes, and a long sob into his swel 
throat 
He had borne himself like a n 
when flogged; but now he behaved in t 


manner of a boy. ‘** He shall never li 


the last of this job,” he muttered, ‘*as lon 


as mother has a tongue in her head 


| 
this end he filled a wet sponge with t 

red proofs of his scourging, laid it whe 
it must be seen, and beside it a leaf tor 
from his wage-book, on whieh he ha 
written with a trembling hand: ** He sa 

that 1 am no son of his, and this loo 
like it. Signed, Daniel Tugwell, or wh 

ever my name ought to be.” 

Then he washed and dressed with neat 
foot oil all of his wounds that he cou 
reach, and tied a band of linen over the 
and, in spite of increasing smarts 
pangs, dressed himself carefully in | 
Sunday clothes From time to time 
listened for his father’s step, inasmu 
as there was no bolt to his door, and 
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a light so late was against all law 


1obody came to disturb him; his mo 


it the end of the 


passage slept hea 
and his two child-sisters in the room 

Dv, 
1 of dreams, as far gone as little 


{ Poli 


Having turned out his 
flat flag 


TOO Ls from 


basket, or at 


or four favourites, he fille 


clothes likely to be needed. and 
over his hatchet-head Then 


flail 


silently 


hiS heart was like a 


barn, as he stole along 
one terrible cood-bve 


iis was to his darling pet of all pets 
vy. Who worshipped this brother a 


deal more than she worshipped her 
enly Father; 


nother, 


because, as she said to 
when rebuked—'' I « 
Him ‘an 
in His lap, mother, and look into His 
and be told 


‘ah 


see 


mother, but I ean’t see 


pretty stories, and eat 
es all the time? git as of dif 


ent grain, and her deity was Tim; for 
vas of the Tomboy kind, and had no 
igination But Debby was enough to 
ce a sound and seasoned heart to ache, 
she lay in her little bed, with the flush 
leep deepening the delicate tint of her 
eeks, shedding bright fresh 
droop of 
Her 
r lav fluttered, as if by play with the 
ingels that protected her; andif she could 
t see her heavenly 


innocence 
mm heaven on the tranquil 
lid and the smiling curve of lip. 


Father, it 
iuse she was out of His sight 
\ better tear than 


pity, 


was not 


Was ever shed by 
or any other selfishness, ran 
cheek she had kissed so often, 


yn the 


f.. 
ina 


ell upon her coaxing, nestling neck. 
en Dan, with 
rtain, set a 


his candle behind the 
light upon the 


forehead of his darling, and with a heart 


Tull, 


long kiss 
and yet so empty, took one more 
at her, and With 
basket in his hand, he dropped softly 
mm his window upon the pile of sea 
eed at the back of the house—collected 
make the walls wholesome—and then, 
ing little what his course might be, 
is led perhaps by the force of habit 
wn the foot-path towards the beach. 


then was gone. 


o late at night, it was not likely that 
one would disturb him there, and no 
in the cottage which he had left would 


ss him before the morning. The end 
October now was near, the nights were 
ng, and he need not hurry. He might 


ven lie down in his favourite boat, the 


Tabby and Debby, were in the 


best of her size in Spring! 


he had bul among the ra 


eould Say Pood-bve 


to a 


known and loved so lone, ar 


fore dawn, to some place whet 


earn his crust and think Nis t 


CHAPTER 
SORE TE 
WHEN a 


lOW, and 


XX XI 


MPTATION 


mans spirit and heart are 


the world seems turned against 
him, he had better stop both ears 


than 
hearken to the sound of the 
at night 
ment, 


sad sea Waves 


Even if he can see their 


move 


with the moon behind them, dr 


raw 
ing paths of rippled light, and boats 
white sails pluming shadow or tl 


that dive for 


‘rew 


vith 
in 


gems), and perhaps a merry 
with musie, coming home not all 
sea-sick—well, even so, in the summer 
sparkle, the long low fall of 
But how 


night, when the 


he waves 1s 


sad. much more on a winter 


moon is away below the 
sea, and weary waters roll unseen from a 
vast profundity of gloom, fall unreckon 


ed, and are no more than a wistful moan, 
as man is! 


} 


The tide was at quarter-ebb, 


and a dis 
mal haze lay thick on shore and sea. It 
was not enough to be called a fog.or even 
a mist, but quite enough to deaden the 
oray 


light, alway s flowing 


along the 
boundary of sky and sea 


But over the 
wet sand and the white frill of the gently 
gureling waves more of faint licht, or 
rather perhaps, less of heavy night, pre 
vailed. But Dan had keen eyes, and was 
well accustomed to the tricks of darkness; 
and he came to take | leave forever of 
the fishing squadron, with a certainty of 
knowing all the five, as if by daylight 
for now there were only five again. 

As the tide withdrew, the fishing 
smacks (which had scarcely earned their 
name of compelled to make 
the best of the world until the tide came 
back again, To 
strainings, groanings, 
timber 


late) were 


judge by creakings, 
and even grind 
ings of millstones [if there yet 
lives in Ireland the good-will for a loan 
to us}, all these little craft were making 
dreadful hardship of the abandonment 
which man and nature inflicted on them 


every thirteenth hour. But all things do 
make more noise at night, 


when they get 
the chance (perhaps in order to assert their 
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seem to know | his legs In the faint light that hov« 

and assumes a fromthe breaking of the wavelets he 

vhen men have left found his boat. and saw a tall man st 

ing by her 

young fisherman's back w ‘Daniel said the tall man, wit} 
sore by this time, and he be- moving, ‘‘my sight is very bad at mi 

ook about for the white side "eC but unless it is worse than usual, you 
had painted along the water-line my admired friend Daniel. A you 
boat, to distract the meddle- man in a thousand—one who dares 

' rivals from the peculiar think 


vhich even Admiral Dar ‘Yes, Squire Carne,” the admired fri 


ing had not noticed, when he passed her replied, with a touch of hat protest 


on the beach; but Nelson would have against any claim to friendship: ** D 

spied it out in half a second, and known Tugwell, at your service. And I ha 

ill about it in the other half. Dan knew thought too much, and been paid out 
it he should find a ve ry fair berth there, it.” 


| or two of stuff to lay his back ‘You see me in a melancholy attit 


piece of tarpauling to draw over and among melancholy surrounding 


POSTERN-GATE, CARNE CASTLE 
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WCION CVOS 
ssessed 
NEeLOnS 
‘4 have discovere 
iested Dan's father 


rtain that tl 


would ney 


not 
son of its enormity. Dan el 
nd Enel 


i ‘ew bitter in : 
uuth, as this belief ran through him is the man who h 
Good-night, my young friend; IT am_ thered me worse tha 
to recover,” 


Carne contin 
for he knew that a nail sn L} said against hin hr 
oak, when the hammer fal 11a 
ily. ‘*‘ What is a little bit of outrage, lran] Ling Georg 
all ? W hen | have been in Eneland | 
vears more, I shall lau 


havi 


spoKe of 


and without 


ch at myself 
ne loved fair play and self pect, 

freshness. We 
ist wag as the world does; and 4 


you me.” 
Vou. LXXIIL—No. 437.—54 


re 
) 


1 this innocent young wav 
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Da buc Carne uswered, 
( j Liiis S bevol | be ief 
in England You must have fa 
p Dan mt middle of wore 
ts, and dreamed this great impos 
KHOWS i¢ er 1t 2 been 
ui | never heard of ave ns 
ol i l vent lines behind them. 
bb r it be one, or whether it be 
eu makes Hho lds of value The 
a e l Sthat at i 1 out 
there no of healing this sad 
t i Ca isked, in a tone of deep 
COIMD } {f vou fatl r ¢ yuld 8) 
rough » beg ) mardon, or even to 
vy that he Was sol 
LHe L{ Su ne is pul Ly 
‘ | S swer ould be JUSI to do 
ic l f | f rl ¢ ugh to »> near 
{ i You ai ) i of hature, sil 
























































) ! 

It is ii d rrible, too horrible to 

{ < of voice of this kind gentle- 

i betrayed that he was shuddering. 

If a renchman did such a thing, he 

ould be torn to pieces. But no French 

[ r would ever dr um Of such atrocity. 

iH vuld rather flog himself within an 

















} °° Ad they so mu hh better, 


then, and 



























































nder, than us Englishmen In spite 
of his pain and grief, Dan could not 
help niling at the thought of his father 
ropesending himself ‘So superior to 
i sir, in every UV § 

‘In almost every way, I am sorry to 
confess. I fear, indeed,in every way, ex 
ce} rocdily streneth, and obstinate, igno 
rant endurance, misealled ‘ courage,’ and 

















ch qualities 


Vihatever they may 





vhich needful for the making 





SeCCTL 








of a But in good manners, 





seaman Jus 








tice, the sense of what is due from one 








man to another, in dignity, equality, tem 
























































perance, benevolence, largeness of feeling, 
and quickness of mind, and above all in 
ove of freedom, they are very, very sadly 
iv beyond us. And indeed I have been 
to think from some of your finer per 
ceptions, Dan, that you must have a share 
French blood in your veins.” 
Me, sir!” cried Dan, jumping baek, in 
LSLY hich showed the d 





istanece between 





uth and argumel 





IL; 


‘none of t 


‘no, sir, thank God 
hat; but all Eng- 





























s th some of the Romans, who was 
pi Ly near equ il to us, from what I hear. 
Is se, Squire ( yu thought that 


arhne, v¢ 











made a f 
larruped, the same as a Frene 


] cause | 
} 
I p illed out of the water did abo 


} 
me bv 


uSS 


OLN 


dou of it, as if I could have he iy 
No Englishman vould have Salad 
about that; but they seem to maki 
fuss than we do. And I dare say 


Krench-like of me, to go on about n 5 
answered Caryl Cla) 
Briti 


lf respect, \ 


farm at this shi 


sentiment; 


St 


ou have on 


course left, if your father refuses to 
ogise You must east off his tyra 
you must prove yourself a man; 
must begin life upon your own ac 


No more of this drudgery ,and slave) 


others, who allow you no rights in 1 


But a nobler employment among 


people with a chance of asserting ye 
courage and manhood, and a certa 
that no man will think you his 
slave beea Ise you were born upon 
land,orin his house. My father bel 
to me—well, it does not matter 
might have repented of it, if he had | 


longer; and I feel ashamed to speak o 
after sue But beh 
how greatly it has been for my ady 
Peele 


tage! Without that, I might now ha 
been a true and simple Englishman! 


ha ease as Vours. 


Carne (who had taken most kindly 
the fortune which made him an unt 
Englishman) clapped his breast with b 
hands; not proudly, as a Frenehm 
with that abashment a 
contempt of demonstration which 1 


a true Briton very clumsy in such doin 


does, nor vet 


while Daniel Tugwell, being very so 
and by no means *‘ emotional” 


as peop 
call it nowadays—was looking at him 
the utmost of his power (which wou 


have been greater by daylight), with 
itude, and wonder, and consideration 
some hesitation about his foreign sei 
ments. 

‘* Well, sir,” 
impulse of the British workman, ‘* is thi 


¢ 


any sort ol 


said Dan, with the usu 


work as you could find 
me, to earn my own living, and be a 
to think afterwards ?” 


‘*There is work of a noble kind, su 


ee 
as any man of high nature may be prou 


to share in, to which it is possible that 
might get an entrance for you, if th 
should be a vacaney; work of high cha 
acter, such as admits of no higgling a 
haggling, and splitting of halfpence, b 
an independent feeling, and a sense 





A BAND OF 


Ipto be \ 
der that quite honest 


F 1 
ogmuery LuOULT | lit 

>] 
more ot His Opinions how 


it, friend Daniel; sigh 


not 


your OWnh emancipation 


could resist the e 
. 

sarcasm, though 1 

1 plots. “Smug 

it! ir 

aie - 

Tugwell, J 


LIclan, an a 


rik po 
i 


How 


his outrages 


} } . 
polisher ol 


soon do you think of 
us hole? 


the stupid outrae him 


pon 


is too 


{ 1s expostulations 
l it what you 
male your min 
man 
But if y 
¢ 


your fortunes 


ish to remain here, do 


IS useless to me. ou 
push among 
comrades. scenes, 


‘ntures, m¢ 


A BAND OF 
(IN Al 


BY WILLIAM H 


( - happy band of bluebirds, 
Brave prophets of the Spring, 
(mid the tall and tufted eane, 
How 
What message haunts your music 
Mid Autumn’s dusky reign? 
You tell us Nature stores her seed 


them back in grain! 


blithesomely you sing 


lo give 
ur throats are gleeful fountains, 
Through which a song-tide flows; 


Your 


On every 


voices me in the 


wind that blows! 


greet woods, 


BLUEBIRDS. 


MOPrrow vening the pis , ere 


1 } 
© oOpped you 


will be pr cde al use of pro 


rene mib 


No 


moon had } 


Carne’s 


ts gloomy beauty, and strange pow 


sadness. 


Dan seemed to lose hi 


reen rht beneath the dark infl 


"1 ] ] 4 
alia lis Wiil, 
not a 


droppe ad be ic 


‘He 


said t 


Weak O10, re a 


] { ] ‘ ¢ 
and stronger, KNOWS All ADOUL Tile 


and Miss Dolls 


he poor young 
fisherman to himself; 


I tho 


Lam certain of it 


whe SO Ve 
And, 


. 1 , — 
peyona my Know Leds 


fore, and how 


for some reason 


he wishes to encourage 1 Oh, perhaps 
Carnes have always been 


Darlin: ! | 


because the 

the 

of that before 
This 
olit 


if time had allowed 


against never thought 


was a bitter reflection to him, and 


have inelined him the right way, 


him to work it out 


vas afforded; 
oratit ide of 
‘Sir, ] 


and 


But no such time and in 
the confusion and 
ment, he answered, 


Wavs at vour service, 
best in every é please you 
Carne smiled; and the eh 


rch 


Springhaven solemnly struex midnight, 


BLUEBIRDS. 
TUMN.) 
HAYNE. 


Heaven 
the E: 


I dream that 


bid 


invite S you 
irth rr od by 
es you seem to hold 


1e sky! 


Oh happy band of 
You could 

To flit across the fading fields 
And glorify the 


melodious memories 


bluebirds, 
not long remain 


erain 


sweetne 
songs 


nost touch tl 


al 





RIVE! 


BY HELEN 


yet bploome | a 


and e3 


GRAY 


CONE 


yush OF pink roses, st 
vrant with t 
Beyond t 


} 1] 4 1 
vide o1da White ho 


Lhe 


Banks had dwelt d 
ars It 


father G 


Licent 


young ye 


S 


mother 


ad been built by al 


nearly a century ago, 


much-rhymed-of times 


Cub thnan 


the Oak icaves 
is ay 


'-slumberous w: 
vl happy aday-areaims 


Ving water, 


Waliy ire 
enered on Millicent 5 


ived face, and on her soft 


chestnut hair. She 


nd had chosen to 


1 
white dress, 


ill skirt and 
turesque 
tudied to 


appear 


ppl 


r,s 


l y abundant 
teen field. Spring@inge 


W ot 
LutVv born OF tone 
that Mil 


a Sthail Droad-base a 


‘dsworth’s Luey 


had followed, pass 
crowned with a 


hn sandstone 


led northward to a slant 
and gray with act 


unpainted, 
} ering 


; Te 
iment OF respOnsivdil 


ripper hinge On the 


broke i og 
l, mewhat 


1) 
Was a Gliap 


an O1G- Tasnioner SO 


Vilization bewan; there 
’ } 
road 
] 

ae 


irden Wilh box borders. 


: : soit 
irdy, as though still stolidly 


of tlowers long dead, 


nguts 


mghts their own square, cob 


vd shoulders nevertheless inconsist 


In of the beds 


Wihiiech 


encroacned one 


day S. 


Ss 


ruinous 


though 


ed under the oaks; 


“When men li 
W 


ith ampler 


A country house it was 


the great city, stretch 


Nov 


like a waking giant, had thro 


lf 


ivm out even to the base of the hil 


indeed, laid claim to the land south o 


fenee, which remained wu 
a park was projected. M 
Millicent walked and read and 


and sometimes a 


1 
Wihiiie 


horsemen drew rein there, lia 


ple of 
strayed in from the boulevard, whic] 
its terminus not far below, and somet 
a family of Germans, bearing’ cong 
viands in baskets, e2me toiling up 
steep and dusty way from the hu 
houses at the hill’s foot, and supp 
the f F the true Teut 


Wise 


On this particular afternoon Mill 


ace Ol sunset 1n 


been quite undisturbed; but now, 1 
across the strag 


of t 


to look homeward 


garden, she saw that a vehicle, 
pretentious yet portentous kind gen 
used by physicians, had passed nois 
hy er t 
ed 


torn) 
rp DD 
Lop 


} rass-grown Carriage Pro; 
Mills 

held it with mingled curiosity, trep 

Li It was her cous 


carriage 


Oy 1c g 


s in front of the porch. 
n, and satisfaction. 
Henry Nixon’s relationsh 
her dead father was remote, but his 1 
distant kinsmen claimed the clever 


tor with a knowing pride, as thoug 
some untraceable way they had cont 


He had yester 


ihe 


uted to his suecesses 
announced in a concise note that 
to-day bring with him the recently p 
‘,a patient who had just 


ised board 


covered from an illness caused by o 
work. Dr. Nixon had himself arran 
the matter for the 
whom he deseribed as a nice young 
low, unfortunately without friends in 


convalescent elt 
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He Stlali eli 
alf-empty house 
j Summer boarders 


had 


raesired 


aunt 


lal one board e4 
ghastly Innovation, ¢ 
lations of hous 

cute point, and s] 

i. could soon venti 
lvertisement, properly 
ecifieation, ‘*‘ References 
mind was busy with 
she 


considerations as 


work in hand, through 
and up the path ; 

to put eertain 
the 


with a silken thread not 


the 


rarment 


+5 


dull yarn of domestic 


is forever mocking us wit 
sate : 
Lh | 


sed after 


ughter of oak 


Milly hi: 


ad disap 
| 


as though the Hamadryads, by a 


, divined the future 


a? Couldn't think of it, 
said Dr. Nixon, with 
the carriage step. 


r all right, Maria,” 


one 
‘**T hope vou’l! 
as 

ne continued, 
“Mr. Pinkney's 


sorry 


ering up the reins. 
} 


st due, isn’t 


( not to have 


He nodded, and drove off. 

s gleaming wheels went spinning 
ng the 
] 


ara 


him,” 
white boulevard, an expression 
mnie 


amusement grew about his 
uth under the black mustache that was 
rinning to be streaked with gray “Be 

to see the old gentleman when he gets 


The doctor 
perfectly practical person. He 


he said to himself. 
Ss a 
d obliged George Campion, and had at 

same time done the household on the 

i substantial favor; it could not mat 
creatly that certain ridiculous notions 
ts eldest member were slightly rasped 


tue process, 


[ don’t know as your grandfather's 


at stood 


is covered 
Dioom, 


need Spire s ot 


Godfrey Pinkney 
grandfather” with Au 

ed to Milly fora el 

duct and Opinions as to one really 


f 


to him by the mysterious ties Ol 


itsider—the sister 
Webster Banks, the keen 
li lesman from = ( 

r-in 


He 


She herself was an o 
young tray 
gY Ss ‘onnecticut 
] iWw's syu pach ha 


» been full had gone to the 


sergeant of inteers, and died 


and Mi ly 


survive him. 


as a 
Andersonville 


s mother did 1 
His memory found 
devout 


worshipper in the daughter th 


rrew up in Godfrey Pinkney’s 
cared for by the paternal aw 


While 
Milly was yet in her early teens, Miss Ma- 


. . ; 
sence was tolerate d for her sake 


ria was accustomed to take counsel of her 


‘ : 1 
as of one to whom she mt soon surren- 


dera provisional rule; and now, at twenty 
the younger woman was virtually 


Wiis 
tress of all situations [he present situa 
tion she did not consider dé eply. 

** Well, he can’t help being an Eng 


man she said, generously, uncon 


lish 
now,” 
Wo ld 
Mr. Campion 


sciously implying that the case 
had 
been consulted at his birth. 

‘Oh, he ain't to blame,” 
‘But Henry'd 
have told your grandfather while he was 
about it, I don't 
know as it was considerate—do you? May- 


have been otherwise 
said Maria as 
rene rously. oucht to 
making arrangements. 
find out she 
suggested, faintly. 


be he won't right away,” 


Milly smiled inered 








Campion 





most obvious Brit she had ever 
[It can't be helped no * she repeated: 
und I don't elle ve erandfather 1] mind 


much—after the first plunge If only 
were other boarders here already! 

Bu sn't our fault any more than it is 
his I think grandfatherll be reasona 
lt She felt that the new-comer was a 
on to be received without great strain 

iny one’s amiability; he had impress 

ed her rather agreeabl How difficult it 
lize the hardened 


is for fluent youth to re 


! Mill 


mitations of age lly had her own 


passionate enthusiasms and condemna 
ons, but her Opinions had not vet pe tri- 
ed into a code that would admit no ex- 
ceptions She was accustomed to look 
ipon Godfrey's life-long hatred of the 


nadrea race which he had been early 
i1ught to regard as less than kind with 
ich amusement as was consistent with 
{fection She was not stirred except to 


secret indulgent mirth by the tirades of 


s dear but oecasionally absurd grand 
father, who had listened to thrilling tales 
Revolution on his father’s knee; 
brother, the hero of his im- 


had 


d in one of the 


eiaer 
mortally 


of 1814; 


inevitable 


boyhood, been 


’ } 
yound a-hahts 


and whose surroundings were 


reminders, daily fuel to his iow burning 
Mil 
least al- 
ir, felt that these far 

England were 


but never extinguished indignation. 


: : 1 
ly, Whose puise quickened at the 
lusion to the civil 


vay struggles wit 


sim- 


ly ** history mention of them carried 


her thoucht back to a dull text book with 
had used at 
Before us the deluge 


waters of Lethe, blotting out the 


} } 
vy eover Willeh she 


an ugly 
school, a flood as 
of the 
remembrance of wrestlings and wrongs! 

George Campion, who had spent the 
months sinee he came to America in 
the midst of a busy city with a population 
drawn from all quarters of the earth, had 
now chanced, by the Sophoclean irony of 
fate, upon a narrow corner wherein preju 
snow in a shaded rift, 


while the sun of March shines broadly 


dice lingered, like 


elsewhere. Unaware of this, and feeling 
a boyish enjoyment of the novelty of his 


the 
upper chamber which had been assigned 


environment, he was moving about 


to him, making some change in his dress 
before going down to tea. He was tired 
f Mark’s Place, which 


of his room in St 


held feverish associations of his illness in 
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every crack of its plastering; hethoug 
should find these glinting river-glir 





this delicious air, most grateful afte, 


vas-lit days in the close office wher 


passed, with rapidly transferred int 


ness, from neat figure to figure. 14 
oval mirror in its tarnished gilt fi 
rave back dimly, as he stood before ] 


justing his searf, a picture calculated 


conciliate. George's was a frank Sa 
face, and, though still a trifle pale 
the clean healthiness of look that was 


Poor old 
had imaged in its day spirited maid 


rightful heritage. mirro 
tall combs, and curly-pated beaux in s 
stocks; it blurred 


George drew his straight brows tocet 


outlines sadly hi 
and half closed his eyes, in the man 
of a near-sighted person. Some one 

placed on the bureau a stout ginger ja 
covered with * those little, lawless, azu: 
tinctured grotesques, that under the 

tion of men and women float about, 

circumscribed by any element, in a wor 
and out 
crowding a gracious company of roses 
from the bush in the garden. 


before perspective,” of it we 
Their p 
fume came over Campion’s soul "like 1 
sweet South”; it was an unwonted fe 
nine touch, and made him, good fell: 

think of his mother, and the three lavis 

ly affectionate sisters, toward whom, to 
tell the truth, he had somewhat acted t 

tyrant all his life. As he settled his cut! 
he wandered to the round-topped win 
dow; it looked into the 
mighty pine; the highest ones were o& 
enly embrowned by the late sunlight, b 


branches of 


a dead limb quite stripped of bark glean 
ed baldly from the shadows lower down 
But what was this gray bulk, in the tr 
and yet not of it? On closer examination 
it seemed the worn figure-head of a ship 


made in the likeness of some vastly 
wigged dignitary. The riddle of its pr 
sence in the pine George found himself i 
With a final glance 
around his new habitation, he shut his 
door, and betook himself down the broad 
curving stair. 


capable of solving. 


It descended into a square hall with 
dark-stained floor, whose stability quit 
At one si 
white pilasters, with delicately carv 
Corinthian capitals, upheld a = gracefu 
areh, behind which visible 
obliquely opening doors of two octagona 


shamed our later flimsinesses. 


were 


rooms. This hall contained only a small 


table and several heavily built old chairs 
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nahogany darkened, their damask ore ntle 
from its royal hue to a faint terra from he: 

Above the table hung a flat oi] **Grandfat momentarily 

rof a youth with light brown side feeling that he is somehow larger and 
and short whiskers; he wore a more massive than usual, ‘this is Mr 
many-buttoned blue co: vith a Campion—Cousin Henry's friend, you 
1] she added, urg y, looking 
sed none of the spirit that this young into his eves, 


coliar; the formalized fe Lure re member,” 


officer had doubtless possessed. The old man returned the 


\s Campion paused before this portrai sind of injured majesty 


received that a powder-horn of primi- very good, Milly,” said he 
fashion was suspended beneath it by better than some young fol 

d Rudely cut letters straggled He brought his gaze again 
SS IES vellowish gray surfae ; With George z Yo ir’ servant, sir 
thought George t irned it in his hand with magnificent ironical courtesy, an lin 
to read the legend that passed around it a preternaturally deep voice. Campion 
ae was constrained to perform the peculiar 
vice Met fac Cadni: conjunctive movement of knee and neck 
; that constitutes the British bow. 


roughly indicated words Milly felt her grandfather's meod like 
Campion’s hand yet lay upon a damp wind. ‘‘I thought Aunt Maria 

lic of the Revolution he beeame went down the road to meet you 2” she 
ious of a presence behind him, and questioned, softly. That lady had, in 
faced a tall old man who had deed, undertaken to prepare Godfrey for 


ntered from the porch, and who the first encounter with Campion, but the 


xl opposite him with a grimly ques- immediate result of her endeavors 


George was not imagina- been so far from happy that 

} might have thought that his shrunk from witne ssing the sequel 

1 upon the horn had raised up the ‘Oh yes, vour aunt Maria 
ist of its original possessor to confront meet me,” answered Godfrey, as he turn 
1, for the face of this old man, with its ed toward the staircase, ¢ 


came to 


irrying in one 
ession between simplicity and stern- veinous hand his dark green, flowered 
s, would have accorded well with the carpet-bag. ‘‘ Your aunt Maria’s mighty 
ragged recimentals” of a Continental thoughtful,” he continued, in a low tone 
er. His gaunt figure was, however, as though to himself. They heard him 
ipped in a loose, limp duster, which, repeat, ‘*She’s mighty thoughtful,” with 
ng backward, allowed it to be seen senile sarcasm, half-way up the stair. 
iis worn long-sleeved black coat was George looked at Milly ‘*He is sur 
so too loose for him; a gigantic collar, prised to see you,” she said, lightly and 
led by travel, rose on each side of his rapidly. ‘*The doctor didn't set the day, 


Le 


thern throat; he had not taken off a when they were talking together, and 
raw hat, under which appeared white when his note came yesterday, grandfa 
ir, not bushy, but soft, and oddly like ther was awa: 
curls of youth; a curly white whisker week I suppose he is tired; he doesn't 
on his thin, brownish-mottled cheek. like to travel: and it must have startled 
He fixed George with a pair of piercing him to find a stranger here.” 
eyes, surrounded by many wrinkles, **Oh, ah,” said the young English 
| set under peaked brows; the lines of man, This commentary was not full, but 
firm mouth made the same upward it somehow expressed good-will. Both 
’ 


vav: he has been away a 


smiled a little. George had a pleasant 
Campion flushed to his fair hair with smile that showed the white teeth under 
inexplicable sense that he was accused. his mustaches; it was his key. Usually 
ie strange old man said nothing at all, undemonstrative, he might have been 
it gave a little dry, forced cough. So suspected of a poverty of feeling, but this 
y stood, the young Englishman grow- sudden bright and confiding look, a legi 
g angry under his stiff exterior, when ble promise to pay, gave one the impres 

Milly entered from the dining-room as sion of wealth behind it. He was, in 
ough impelled by a sudden fear. The deed, capable of strong sentiment, with 
nes of her voice dropped upon the out self-consciousness 
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In M ( hazel eyes re the 

) C i\ ‘ PCOUKIN 
i 1 ) Le ct aan 
10 ines, by flashes of 

i S Ol i hh 1 No 

( ou ( her grand 

( en ved is) l ( iif 
t ste I iumor 

) QO l viulallons l ad yu t 
f 1] © tuer a ivkl inh 
. el i lid ¢ she raised 
nm to 4 10 cle were honest 
tna | mut look iS 
count ony inkKnNOWn to ag These 
» in a to Lhe prejudice obiilerating 
my ¢ f yo 

Creorg' uneecd merry in his ! yom, his 
imp yet unlighted, after a supper stately 
und sad as a stage banquet His deereas 
ing cheerfulness was not reénforeed by 
the lo fervent croon of the old negress, 
meea slave, and for many years Godfrey 
‘ ey’s devoted servant, who was rock 


ne her body to and fro in accompaniment 
lo a Camyp-meceting hymn at the kitchen 
door. This ancient African was a per 
ial perplexity to Miss Maria, who had 
ished reverent and singularly un- 
il views of the race before encoun 
tering aspecimel asa fixture in the home 
brought hei Kor her 
part, sally held in her cuileful old heart 
ome disapproval of the plain and melan 
\ V Kneg and lady : ie had her 
Meanwhile Mr. Ca npion’s cause was 
ing judiciously argued for him in the 
vluither Godfrey had betaken him 
lf for his evening smoke—without his 
eoal, as His roy illy eareiess custom was 
as, although not an uneducated man, 
as careless with the Q ieens English as 
muuch he felt his right in the language 
is indisputable as that dignitary’s. He 
iculty this evening in get 
ting his pipe to draw, and went through 
a great deal of nervous pressing and 
poking at the tobacco in the bowl with 
his lean finger, and erossed the hall two 
or three times to get another match, not 
isking Milly to go, though she sat at his 
feet regarding him earnestly, and sprang 
forward on perceiving his want Once 
ettled, he remained immovable, with one 
ony knee crossed above the other, and an 
tel y puckered brow 
**Grandfather,” said Milly, faintly. He 
irned toward her with a disturbed and 


ntrica 
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at the same time severe expression 
nobody's fault, grandfather,” she plead 
‘that 1s, hobo ly here; and I'm sure ( 


in Henry didn't know how you 


1eel And | don't see what we CAl 
about it now.” Milly was te lling ] 


; | la | ] 3 
that she would be giad 1f there wer 


natural and easy way of solving the 


culty; she wanted no more funereal 


not she; but as the only ready solu 
as a rude cutting of the Gordian 

Why, she for one could make the be 
things forthe present. She had the 
elasticity that promptly adapts itself 1 


Vi" 


er than reling ish a plan. pee 
seem too bad, wouldn't it, to do anyt 
to say anything—now that it’s al 
ranged 2 It would be a sort of a fl 
in the faee of Providence,” she conti 
adopting an expression of her am 
‘You know we do need boarders 
nodded his head sardonically a nu 
of times, as though impatient of the p 
ure of this point—‘‘and now ther 
he more reason for advertising. — I 
believe you'd mind him at all if a few ot 
er people came—do you think you wou 


He's very quiet.” 








Godfrey smiled—a smile that puzzled 
his granddaughter sorely. At first 
fancied it suspicious and offended ; again 
she thoueht it erieved. Altogether it s 
a superior and removed expression, and 
minded her for a minute that he had ]i 
long ) than she had, and possibly }) 


sessed recesses she had not fully explore: 
‘J ain’t going to say anything, Mill) 
© announced, 


The effeet of this was as thouch he h 
suddenly released something for which 
Milly had been struggling. It was a most 
inglorious victory, and she was ashamed 


She watched his face, hesitating, and fe 


relief when he began to speak again, 
though his words surprised her. 

‘You ain't over-fond of the Souther 
ers yourself, Milly,” he remarked, dry]; 
‘Our own brothers too, as I may say 
These things are born in us, a’most.” 

He had been thinking of an occasion 
when the child, taken by him to visit soni 
relation of her mother’s, had marched o 
of the room with erect head and flashing 
face, rather than remain to hear the pretty 
florid Southern war-songs, ‘* True-hea 
Southrons,” and ‘* Maryland, my Mary 
land,” and ‘*The Bonny Blue Flag that 
bears the Single Star.” And he remem 
bered another day when, having chanced 





VER 
piayv-room, 


wit} 
Witt) 


, Lhe 


‘times 


{ 14] 
ing influenced the 


WIONS, THOUGH all 


survived 


vouth 


of lis earlier on 


saw Lue 

vanished 

He 
ith the 


world: but now 


had failed to sy mipathize on 


144] 
littie creature dearest 


he these 1nel 
, } 
rnead Upon his remembrance as 


the 


iitterness he could hardly voice 


is of making girl comprehend 


; few words touched her, tho ah ne 
She colored, and eried out 
‘Grandfather, ZI don't 
Botl 


‘reassert 


mustn't stay were 


slay he 
moment; then prudence 
Pin Milly’s mind a 
] the force of home 


mind method 
‘ PT 
she relt 
ar a 


lebts to be paid ; and whnel A\ l 


ouble 


willing to take the ti 
‘y gave a short, hard 
t Maria!’ said 


nse 


Maria. 


aul he, 
conveyed his Sf 
aunt 


H 


n was his hab 


scussing her 


vent earlier tha 
ouse, sending back over his shoulder 
rn-tipped Parthian shaft, ‘* Board 
here ain't any of our family ever 
boarders!” 

remained, reddening again, but 


had ( 


\T 
MILL 
time with annoyance; he Ss 


ved her just-awakened sympathy by 
noble thrust. She was not at all 


she wished 


now what and as God 
adhered to his unexpected determina 
not to do or say anything in regard 
he matter, it went by default. 

George viewed his visage many morn 

es in the oval mirror, and slept many 
hts in the high-post bedstead, and as 

rv his dreams, who knows with what they 


uit 


KLOW 


ETH ON 


if appe 


proach, 


marche d 


anna furiously at the juve 
But Milly retained t 
the really Imiportan . 
eould not tell whet > he remained 
as vividly present to her grandfatl 


did not ret Lo 


with her. 


Sense 
nh il 
oOHue 
her, Wilo 


wn When alone 
Li 
an’ 


George was, as sl] said, very q 
et; Milly thought 
brave an’ not tu kno 
of 

unlike, these two: 
however, not 


him ‘‘ halinsome 


vin’, as Hosea Big 
The 


ir differences, 


low said were very 
and the 
which were, antagonisms, 
became more apparent as their acquaint 


slowly advanced, inva 
riably taking, after forward, 
one backward step. If they 
leneth, 


ance advanced 
two steps 
chanced to 


have a chat of unusual ib was 
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moving river, its moonlit ripples pul 
as in the figures of a dance 
Milly was not in fact capricio IS 


looked upon Campion’s society as fo) 
fruit —a fruit which she enjoved t 
ine, not so much beeause it was ple 


as because it was not indigenous, and 
curious. Her curiosity was fo 
ving her to the tree, and he 
science was forever driving her 
again She knew that it must d S] 
her grandfather to see her in convers 
with George: but her grandfather 
not always present to be displeased 
surely it was the part of wisdom to 
resigna prove o1 e's opportunities of conversi 
1 and low with a person who had walked q 
amatter of course all those London st 
with the odd, familiar names—who 
boy at school, had actually fagged! M 
Was not widely read, but she had ea 
which re from her reading a little of the Ene 
admiral. flavor: and she received George as 
this efigv, said agreeable enlargement of her experie: 
ip, had In August, Campien had a vacation 
ashore ten days, during which he hung n 
had him- about the house, throwing himself, i 
intend- intervals between his long rambles, o1 
Second. warm egrass with a book, oftenest 
1} acl | dog-eared volume of Dickens, half 
repress nted the Merr whose novels he knew by heart 
fellow enough, wl Milly’s astonishment, however, he 
idanything witty varded with the next decree of |i} 
nhislifetime. But certain ultra-American works which 
tured in huge outlines and violent eo 
»wood- the rough life of the West. It was 
ppearance of motion; it new and enticing to him; if it was unr 


Campion naman or exaggerated, he did not know that 
ial understanding seemed as though some deep vein of 
i mance, lying all encrusted with neat cor 
haps this many ventionalities, was touched in the you 
English hand man by these tales of adventure; it was 
likeness of the the same quality that was stirred in t 
, had really an breasts of the young Englishmen of 
ver, flesh-and- sixteenth century by stories. of the wor 
ecome atlast, derful West, narrated by some returned 
ast, after all the years ve adventurer ‘* with a blacke sonne-burn 
nsman, sitting perched in’ face,” perhaps to dashing blades in t 


he pine as my original sat in the oak af- aisle of Paul's, perhaps to an open-eyed 


ter Worcester, looking down on fanatical audience of smock-frocked rustics in t 
They were bitter against us ale-house of his native village. 
‘oz —too bitter. It George expected Milly to like thes 


unnatural lasts; books, even to be able to throw light o1 

5 on—on—” obscure passages. He was much sw 

he image as it rubbed prised to find that she preferred som 

tree-trunk was lost ina swell ‘‘awfully slow” English fictions, which 

id that made the great pine toss sent him to sleep. Did she like that ev 
anches up to heaven and moan, Be- ery-day sort of thing—really, now, reall) 
the dark arms glimmered the ever- She should see the place at Chalksley, 
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nself 
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mother li in a 


where his ved, 


1 dark red house with a MOssV 


old 


Sl 


{ roof and agreat bl ick rreen hed re fy 


earden as high as your head, 


| you 


L thre 


could see the n 


d 


the church, 


‘hh a direction 


yolds: this was woodlan down 


cottages: the 
than half 


tnere F 


inn: 
with 


the tiny, 


covered and bs 


the C 
At this point George began | 
ling, of March 


IVY ; 


an irl, pretty 
vhere 
|e trout | gray f 
cock-a-bundies, and yellow Sallys. 


hat 
methine rather curious about that ] 


ot ant 


matter of the church: there 


id seen from the bl ff-top one so ¢ 
it down in the hollow; would 


Ine It 


valk with him a little way along that 


hing else to do at that 
] 


Is side 


not 


ly had 
te, and she strolled along at hi 
to which he ob 


ss the parched gr 
“At home the field 


iss, 


as they went. 


eveen—such a green! Our weather's 


ich softer, You can hardly 
here, for all 


cet such 


1 


In the part 
The sun had looked upon George 


the even 


en your 
well the field; 


was becoming to his manly coun 
al 


as as 


nee; he was not exactly one to be 
s regarded merely as an impersonal 
f ayoung woman's experience. 


SLOMuU O 
oars Se 
And all this, now he deprecated the 


ra 
oO 


: » al ae 
wer the goiden rod— 


‘Oh, wait till 
| Milly, with transient indignation. 
\h! perhaps. There!’—turning, he 

ept his hand to the ‘that’s 

unlike the church at Chalksley, 
1t that one misses the ivy, you know.” 


vou see them in bloom!” 


northeast 


seemed to find the resemblance friend- 
id pleasing 

the church where I go,” 
y. “DT have a class in the Sunday- 


said 


That's 


ool there.” 

Oh, had she a elass, really 7 (of course 
said clahss). His sister Fanny taught 

e cottage children; his sister Fanny was 
He became at 
desirous of discovering more coin- 
Did Milly paint in water-col- 
Not at all. His sister Emily paint- 

quite sweetly in water-colors; if he had 
t brought some of her nice little bits, he 
ild give Milly an idea of the country 
Tennyson—did she ad- 
re Tennyson? Ah,indeed! So did his 

ster Bell; she doted on theIdyls. Milly 
is amused as well as interested; she did 


fond of doing good. 


lePnee 
LCTICeS, 


nut Chalksley. 


not tl 


n their 


overlooking 


sters would have } ‘prised 
‘aANnKNESS O| “atel | ction developed 
idol interposition 


ly 


liquid league 


me Milly and C 


any 


>. +} 

By this t im} 
¢ . ] 

or their homeward sa 


the 
river The 


ourse 


ome again to sanastone 
rthe 


TL Lhe 


(Fer 


vy seated themselves 


orded by its base 


yy 
against Which he 


and M lly 


Ll) 


ead the inscription, 


iow resting his broad shoulders 


cnew it as we know rhymes conned 


‘hildhood 
M 


Majesty’s s 
‘NUNC ILLUM FLUCTUS 


1 . ae 
child—two to one. 


““Tt was two to one, 
Godfrey had told the little 
He |] 
f Latin meant 
The 


IS ionely 


iad explained to hen 
if Latin he 


ict 


oO 
faneci S 
to 


had ha er 
it 


knew. ch 
about tl 
to her that 


about it, in mor 


} 
used 


memorial; 
seem eriexets in summer 


é : 
echoed rkotonous mournil 


cadence, those significant words 
‘* fluetus 
habet !” The: Wwe 
den now, but Milly did not hear i 
that 


Wave 


fluetus—habet! fluctus 
this bur 
t; her 
voung” 


‘re repeating 


} 
t} 


thoughts were not busied with 
whom the far-off 


1 
rreat-uncie pos 


sessed. 
“Ah! Miss Milly, 


remembers 


there's no place like 
re 


Lue home one 
sumed Campion, tritely and sincer 


boy or re 


as a 
ely 
‘at least till a man has made a new home 
for himself.”” He sighed 

A sudden ripple passed through the 
leaves overhead. ‘* The 
ing,’ said Milly. ‘Isn't it refreshing af- 
ter the hot day But 
here straight from home; 
in London, didn't you ?” 

“Oh, not 
heard of an opportunity here; 
t—ah— panned out,” 


oak wind’s ris 


you didn’t come 
you lived awhile 
she asked. 
he. by) 
it promised 
He 
involuntarily made a droll face as he ut- 
tered this Westernism. Milly 
So that I may not remain; I sha‘n't, if 
I can do better. Id like the West im- 
I’ve a friend a sheep-farmer in 


: ° 
very long,” said 


well, but it hasn’ 
laughed 


“wg 


mensely. 
Colorado.” 

‘*You'd like to get away from the beat 
said the girl. 


9e]e ° 
ACh, 


en th 
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’ ) 
local Tame 


verofrhetorie, ] 


it pernicious mutton 
and closed with sueh a 
display of national pyrotechnies a 
seldom seen. 

Milly was shoeked. She now 
conselous, Wilh a leap ( f the blood 
somehow her vulnerability had b 
tended as well as her experience 
merly assumptions of aboriginal 
p int had only made her smile, roiie 
not smile at all as Godfrey, having 
cluded, leaned back exhausted by the 

‘rea words he had taken at a_ be 

vith triumph radiating throug 
eXiaustion, His own feeling, seen 
shared by a member of the House of |] 


sentatives of the United States, as 


al { 


new and heroie proportions—w 


Vals 


as if were, upon the tragic buskin. 
‘Now ain't that good? Don't 
from don't ye like it?” he asked, witl 


ILS Le ASKEE ith eagel 


the soft Surely she, even she, who had till no 
bank as it mained neutral, must be convinced 
under the language of such might from an autho 
setting of such magnitude. 
WW many of se insect ‘*T don’t think it’s very fair,” said 
last! ly, rising with assumed indifference. 
had a little red spot on each cheek. 
her aunt in the dining- Godfrey, looking darkly after her, it se 
oceupied with her ed the searlet seal of all, he hated most 
‘n Godfrey entered,chuck- set by malicious fate upon the creat 
n hand. ‘Where's the that most he loved. 
Milly, I want you to ‘**That”—he hesitated for an epithet 
» best article.” “that Englishman,” le said, tum 
himself opposite her, drew upon the nervously anticipative Ma 
‘lamp near him,folded the paper to the ‘‘sha’n’t pass another day under this ro 
ith of two columns for convenience, It's mine!’ He lifted his shaking hand 
.cough of preparation. ‘‘ You've ‘*Grandfather,” Miss Banks besought 
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osseou 


‘returned 
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l Do lV S ymething to hi ti ao, 
irather Just think, he’s saved our 
MI \ 1 | Godfrev's rist in 
il S iould for once be 
S »> Ga re Campion ho set 
in exceedingly stiff fresh 
gee | i earing the bored expression 
tra e man O presages 
( is now descending the stair. 
G 1"¢ caught t the table with a 
Ol i iS Lerrlblv CONVUISE 1 for 
I t. ne mastered iin 
licrent yspeak Campion s name. 
} ( a Lie 1 >on 1 SLOOL 
t had first met 
if i m tok P owhat I’m { 1 
truth,” Godfrey contrived to say, ‘*] 
( UL S ( vhat those three words 
s mm more'n Lean ever pay He 
tched « his hand and gave George s 
f Ori} 
L bee —I beg you won't say anything 
( wou { said Can pion, Shame 
( tiie ) 1 it conven t to 
ree his emb issmentin wrath ‘The 
1h¢ ! l d have « ipsized except 
{ ri ! 3 t t crass idiot 
| { a compression of the 11ps 
| re of the eves that have been 
ois ice the battle of Brunanburs 
Godfre ing his hand once mor 
ad | eakly away He seemed 
( hg eaned out of window, and 
breeze p lin his eurly white hair 
as it the 0 of these blowing curls 
it in some stral ( Vay made Maria 
nks feel sorry for a suffering child ? 
that instant the first cord of sympathy 
idg@ed the ruil between tl rsouis 
Campion being of a race that flees with 


rre 


re 


f 


lil 


vas inevitable that 


form 


d at 


‘ollowed by a pe riod 


ality 


last 


\ rain be- 


om thanks, 
t should be ft 
int: but the veil of 
and thinner, an 
ed, never to be drawn 
m 1 Milly No more su 


dden 


nesses, no more conve rsations broken 


off, with a 


George had hi 


pang of remorse on 


meht now 
] 


mn; She would not deny 


Ip, Sinee ii 


a 


him 


part, at Godfrey's approaching 


right 


her 


evidently desired it. 


up balaneing her condue 


itv and inclination; she ce: 


eet weeks 


departed 


(4 


The 





t be 


sed, 


relief, to keep watch 


tle w ; 


the 
ore 


mild 


days of early autumn arrived; the 


top was glorified with a spouting 


swaving fulvous flood, the fom 
shaped sprays of the golden-rod int: 


IS De 


fying with their rich contrasting « 
the pure ethereal blue of the hil 

the river. The fawn-colored leay« 
the oaks around the cenotaph of D 
Pinkney had a crispness as of light 
in their laughter when on the Sum 
afternoon before Campion’s departu 
and Milly rested there, as they had « 
many times since their first walk t 

er. On this particular day they 

found a great deal to Say to each ot 
and the tenor of what they had said 
be gathered from George's first words 


at te ; 
leaning back against the stone, he t] 


fully stirred an aeorn in the dry 
with his foot. 

‘IT wanted to speak to him first 
know,” he said; ‘* but, in faet, he di 
seem to wish to see me this morn 
And really I couldn't wait.” 

** You mustn't speak to him,” eried M 
ly her happiness suddenly invaded, ** Y 
don’t know him at all: it would | 
much harder for him to hear it from 
It would be unbearable.” Géorge | 
his brows, with a mental note of the 
imagined supersensitiveness of grand{ 
thers. ‘Tl tell him,” she went on; 

[ must have a little time to think 
how. I don't feel used to it yet mys 

‘*My darling,” said he, smiling do 
at her as though he thought she wo 
soon be used to it. ‘* There’s one thing 
haven't spoken of,” he began, after 
lent interval. Milly looked at him 
expectant eyes. They had been exch: 
cing the thousand illuminated remit 
cences and explanations of trivialities n 


ural to the occasion, and she was hung 


for one more. “Oh. it’s nothing of ar 


importance, you know,” said George ; 
merely how we are to live.” 
Milly laughed. It seemed to her 


surdly inconsequent. The dry oak leav 


shook with amusement over her lx 
Was this the same young person 
had passed under them in June prud 
ly planning? 











‘You surely didn’t suppose,” said 


George, ‘‘that I would ask you to live 
the pittance I've been getting ?” 


‘I didn’t think anything at all about 
it,’ said she. ‘‘ And I don’t know wh 


you've been getting.” 


‘Ah. true,” said George, confusi 





1 
} 


t 
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Yt much, and I had to di 
b ISV season, | ean tell \ 
ne chance now, and it’s 
oldened me, you know 
hat 2” said Milly 


SONIC LELILe 


seriously, nov 
ing has turned up 
Milly, you'd be willing eo a just th 
ay off with me? Say you would. pression. 
[ know you would.’ But none 
scrutinized her face anxiously 
yr the hills and far away,’ 


To the ends of t 


rhe 


face as 


noe of ( ylorad 


hrough Milly's mind in 
» had | bac! E; 
She had j 
‘tled feeli 
b Was disp¢ lled. Ore 
rom his breast pocket. ~ My cCOUS!I thi 
vou know, down there in New were V 
~ he began. green fl 
up. “‘Oh, George, any- Pinkney was _ protected 
Don’t ask me—you can’t railing, bestowed upon 
to live at the South!” as an act of compensatory 
regarded her with astonishment, set- bluff-top was progressi 
S lips rather grimly. *T don’t un riod of chaos, tow: 
id you, * said he ual prettiness of 
No, youdon't! Oh, youcant!” eried ke pt lawns shoul 
cde spar ‘* How ean I make you Enelish emerald. 
lerstand 2” to look southward: 


] s one of those chances,” said George, j he poren, 


quiet sternness, returning the letter 


ts envelop, ‘‘that come toa fellow only yl Mf rested this Sunday e 


th Miss Maria an 


uflf-top Nixon, and the physician note 


un his lifetime.” He left her, and while he talked w 
yack and forth along the bl 
stood alone by the monum . change; Godfrey had been wont 
er hand nervously against front him with the direct, stern 
Yo S, he had spoken of this before; an eagle. 
not at onee recurred to her ? . , 
said that her animosities had her try it,” said Miss Maria; 


t petrified; and the force opposed she wouldn't make 


n was surprising to herself. Ina I don’t know 





Maria, softly, nodding 
ambled off to his garde) 
lorse-chestnut tree 
’s failing,” assented the de 


vv | { aearly 


\ L ¢ 4 i . 
He's suffered,” said Maria 
to him, losing Milly 
In & pecuilar Way 
m oppressed by any mic 
vi; 
ver Godfrey had suffered 

appy as he sat under h 
at sunset His was the 


s, after strugele, of submi 
the Will that utters the rivers like s) 


Or which the steady st 


tream of J 


is but an arent and a minister 


as the sun rOeS down, 
fa 11s le ives 
( and volden brown, 
and Marve 
loom of tl 


roid OVer Coun 


SUMMePS hi e come and fone 
across the blue 
1 dawn 
roses flew 


the lawn 


arawn, 


led 


latter spring 


1e 
fed 
wasted bread 


we used to sing 


come 
come, Ve 
when to love was 


the skies were clear 


was happine SS just to be, 


cloud-land fair to see, 


pers are drawing near. 


roses have lost their leaves 
lone ago, 
and marvellous cves, 
we used to sow, 
sunset weaves 
h fragrant sheaves 


and the sun is low. 





UNITED STATES NAVAL ARTILLER) 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL EDW 
M the time of the introduction 
of cast in 1558 until 


paratively late period, devel 


oh Cannon 
p 
n naval artillery proceeded at 
vy slow rate. The security that 
tained DY the adoption of east 
is SO great, as compared with 
rer attending the use of the 
that the new 


ing 
ancient artillery, 
were regarded as fully supply 
ill the demands of 
ry The guns were muz 
oaders, making the manip 
on simple, the previous r 
breech-load 
The 
were 


a suitable 


attempts at 
pele abandoned. 
of 
oduced 
partly to suit the weight 

he batteries to the ships, 

partly to accommodate the faney of 


er ealibres that 
Was very numer 


me for placing in different parts of 


ti 
ships guns varying much in size and 


ructive effect. The general character 
e batteries and the multiplication of 
noting 


res can best be illustrated by 
iumament of two typical ships of the 
enteenth century. 
The Royal Prince, a British ship built 
1610, carried 55 guns. Of these, two 
cannon petronel, or 24 pounders , 
vere demi-cannon, medium 32 pound 





BRONZE BREECH-LOADER 


Vou, LX XIII 55 


L\RD SIMPSON, U.S.N 


twelve were culverins, 18-pounders, 
eighteen were 


ers 
which were nine feet lone: 
thirteen were 


de mi culve rins + ] pounders ; 
and four 


rakers, 5-pounders, six feet long; 
were port pieces, probably swivels. These 
guns were disposed as follows on the 
lower gun-deck, two 24-pounders, six me- 
dium 32-pounders, and twelve 18-pound 
on the upper gun-deck the battery 
and the fore 


32 
ers; 
was entirely of 9-pounders; 
castle and quarter-deck were armed with 
the of smaller 


5- pounders, and brood 


USED BY CORTEZ IN MEXICO 
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cagements between the F 
lish and Dutch ships, wl 
were sometimes protrac 
through three days 
The brood of ** murde 
pieces” of small calibre 
little energy was,after ma 
vears, dispersed by the int 
duction of carronades 
short cannon of large 
bre, which was found t 
a convenient substitute 
the 8-pounders and 9-por 
ers on upper decks, a 
for the ** lighter ordnan« 
which was ineffective 
this change was brou 
about slowly, as is seen 
nominal arma referring to the batteries of some sl 
Which fought at Trafalgar. 
Sovereign of the Seas, built in 16387, The Spanish seventy-fours in that 
n of Charles [., was unequalled tion had fifty-eight long 24-pounders 
ifloat in her time. She the gun-decks; on the spar-deck, ten in 
gun-decks 86 guns. 386-pounder carronades and four | 
deck were thirty long 8-pounders; and on the poop, six ir 


24-pounders and medium = 32-pounders;: 24-pounder carronades—total, 78 guns 
lish flag - s} 


Oo 


on her middle deck, thirty 12-pounders The Victory, the En 


and 9-pounders; on the upper gun-deck, mounted on her three gun-decks nin 


long 32-, 24-, and 12-pound 
and on the quarter-deck 
forecastle, ten long 12 pou 
ers and two 68-pounder 
ronades, 

The Santissima Trinidad 
mounted on the lower 
deck thirty long 36-pound 
on the second deck, thirty t 
long 18-pounders; on the tl 
deck, thirty twolong 12 pou 


NEPTUNO,” 1781 


other lighter ordnance”; and on her ers; and on the spar-deck, thirty-two 
quarter-deck and forecastle, ‘‘ numbers of pounders. In the British accounts shi 
murdering pieces.’ said to have had 140 guns, which nun 
In the obstinately contested actions be must have included swivels mounted 
tween Blake and Van Tromp in the Crom- the occasion. 
lian time, the ships and batteries did At the end of the eighteenth cent 
not differ in any great degree from those the 18-pounder was the preferred gun 
contemporaneous in construction with the the main-deck batteries of frigates, g 
Sovereign of the Seas, and when we re- of larger calibre being found only on t 
member the inferior character of the lower decks of line-of-battle ships. T 
powder used in those days, we can ac- 18-pounder was the maximum calibre tl 


count for the duration of some of the en- was employed on the ships of the Unit 





UNITED STATES N. 


North America 


var of the Revolution 


es ol 


\ ees 


saalke 


sources of the colonies 


ot admit of building 


AVAL ARTILLEI 


> 
‘ 





»contend with vessels 


LiKe nelr place in ime 


but 


adapted to resist 


constructed 
the 


capture 


ie, such as were 
ell small 


eruisers, and to trans 


nd store ships The so-called frig 
that day were vessels varying from 
ndred 


to their capacity, 


tons, and 


12 


ders or 18-pounders in the main-deck 


to a thousand 


dins carried 


y 


There was usually no 


but the forecastle and quarter-deck, 


Les spar- 


1 were connected by gangways with 


es over the intermediate space, were 
6 


led with armament of light 


12 A 


ito use during this war 


all 


pounders few carronades 


he conclusion of this war the Colo 


leet disappeared, and it was not until 
me of the depredations on the grow 
he United States by the 


felt 


ymmmerce of t 


tha 
incurring the expense of es 


ne corsalrs t the Congress 


d in 
The ships 
1794 


ily up to the most advanced ideas 


shing a national marine. 
built 


under the law of 


Were 


time, and some of these Ships car 


on their gun-decks a full battery of 


ounders, thirty in number, while the 


rs were armed with 18-pounders on 


ir-deck batteries of 


In-decK, With spa 
1 12-pounders, the carronade not hav 


een yet definitely adopted for spar 
maLteries 


he 


of 


, 
established 


1812 that e 


Ss not until t 
carronade fully 


war 
ihe as 


var-deck armament of frigates. The 


the Guerriére carried 


of 


stitution and 


yunder carronades very similar 





CARRONADE, SLIDE, AND 


weight and power, in the 


long guns of smaller eal 
k The original name 


aec 
ordnance was the ** Smasher, 
purpose ot 


the 


pounder snot 


the inventor, General Melville 


of British artiller elne@ to fire 68 


1] 


with a low charge, thus ef 


fecting a greater destruction In a sh ps 


{ 


Lh Which 


‘. 


timbers bv the increased sp ering 


this practice is KnHOWN LO prod ice ar 


ronades of small re ere subsequent 


ly 


batteries 


cast, | vere ted lor spar-deck 


adop 


ol Irigal ttie 


1 es and line-of-b: 


Ships, and, as the) ( in favor, formed 


sloops of we and 


L540, 


wrivell 


the entire battery 


about wien 
| 


t 


smaller vessels 
the 


sole 


attention tha ha been for 


naval ord 
ble 


» proce ed in 


years to the 


shape, 


ubject ot 


beg to assubie ang 


effo1 


hace an 
the 


matter 


and tw made lt 


as 


) 
this in accordance With an intelll 


vent system 
I 


calibre was firm 


large 
Ul 


The advantage of 


ly impressed upon Ose vho occupied 
Lnemselves With 


he ordnance 
the 
As 
dey 
po 


to the 52-pounder, 


¢ 24 


Way 


ioped, the 
inder ras 


. 
of 


and for the ke 


deck battery 


of-battle 
{2 


introduced. 


1c Ssoips 


1e pounder Was 


pPome 


12 - pounder car 


were 


ronades 
P } } 

InLroauced as s} 

yt 


deck batteries 


these larger 


With 
pearance 
ol 

pounder 


ore SHLpS, 
i 


tne aisap 
this 


the 
was 


ot 
class SLIP, 
$2 


CARRIAGE, 
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32-pounder was re 
calibre ditferent 


fYerent sizes of 


e Sume 


uw propo! 


lo one 


3?-pound 


service 
32-pounders of 


hundred-weicht 


addition Lo 
> |} 


iInarea 


{ 


marks the in 
of the 


as part 


. , 
sive provectiles 


mon properly so 


1 been limited to mor 


‘he mortar was or! 


huge balls of 
i practical 


ge bombs 

eldv weight of 
] 
i 


Db, the latter some 


pounds, 


preventle d 


Operations 


To proy ide 


eht mortars were east, which, 


mounted on wheels, were denomi 


nated Frederick the Great of 

to 
highest development for field and siege 
of Eu 


for 


howitzers 
Prussia brought this form of artillery 


1IS¢ 


and the Continental powers 


rope idopted itto a large extent pro 


The 


} 
fruiar 


Yr pombs at wh an@wies of hre 


has never had a place in re 


armaments: it has been used afloat 


fortihnea 


Lo 


bombardment of eit and 


ies 


positions, but never th a View 


con 
tending with ships 


Phe 


e projec esa 


success attending » use of 


‘ xplo 
levations did not 


; + 


to their application to hori 


once 


ring from cannon. An important 


f the idea resulted 


ol 


he progress o 


rom the etfort to avail the advantage 


ricochet bombs In ord r 


elevation had 
reduced to enable the bomb to roll 


rle of 


the ground. The reduced angle of 


elevation was still greater than that 


for cannon, but the success of the ex) 


ment led to the casting by the Frenx 
Vill 


an inch siege howitzer, whic] 


th the development 


ol 


connection 


lanufacture fuses, made it pra 
the 


like shot, horizontally, 


je to apply idea of firing s] 
and the chief 
ject in view seems to have been to op 
iwwalnst Ships 

The combining of the elements n« 


sary for the achievement of this in 
tant step im naval artillery is by com 
credited to Paix} 


French artillery, who, thoug} 


consent 
of 


General 
the 
claiming the invention of any of the 
the 


succeeded in so judiciously arranging 


merous details involved in 


SVS 


parts 


DY 


as to make the System pract 


which the whole character of 
armaments was revolutionized 
Following the progressive ideas of 
ie, shell gwuns 
States 


Vill-inch calibre, and of weights of 68 


were introduced j 


United navy. These wer 
dred-weight and 55 hundred-weight 

guns were shaped in accordance wit} 
form adopted by General Paixhans 

the bat 
from 
circumstance they obtained the titl 


were easily distinguishable in 


from the ordinary shot gun; 


Paixhan-guns, though there was not 
special in the gun itself to merit an ap 
lation. The whole system was Paixha 
the gun was only a part of the systen 
It required many years to bring 
shell gun into such general applica 
as to displace the solid-shot gun. T 
were assigned tentatively to ships in co 
mission, and in 1853, by a navy reg 
tion, the battery of a frigate was proy 
with only ten of these guns, which 
collected in one division on the gun-de 
The first vessel in the United States 
whose battery was composed exclusi 
of shell guns was the sloop of war Po 
mouth, in 1856. This vessel carried a 
tery of sixteen VuLinch shell guns of 
hundred-weight. 
first 


These were among 
of a new pattern of gun for w! 
the navy is indebted to the skill and st 
of the late Rear-Admiral Dahlgren. 
The determination of the best form 
cannon was a question which had o 
pied the minds of artillerists for s 
In the older guns the thickness 
metal was badly distributed ; it was too 
formly extended along the entire leng 


not arranged in such proportions as 


vears 
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IX-INCH DAHLGREN 


differing strains along 
f the United 


es ordnance. had been among the first 


with the 
Colonel Bumford, o 


rd 


ore 


msider this subject, and for many 
the results of his experiments had 


led construction toa great decree. Gen 


Paixhans made a farther step in ad 
ce by reducing very much the thick 


ss of metal along the chase of his guns, 
Dah] 


to produce the perfection of form in 


remained for Rear-Admiral 


eun so widely known bearing his 
‘ In this gun the thickness of met 
proportioned to the effort of the gases 
ie bore, and all projections and angu 

ianges of form are suppressed, giv 
to all parts a curved and rounded sur 
Che suppression of angular forma 


the 


irkable effect 


on exterior of a casting has a 


on the arrangement of 


crystals while cooling: these arrange 


iselves normal to the cooling waves, 


ch, if entering from directions not ra 


with the eylindrical casting, produce 
ision in their arrangement, establish 
planes of weakness where the waves 
overstrain on the 


which, in ease of 


e, assist rupture and determine the 

se of the fracture. 

Vith the introduction of the Dahlgren 
gun, the transition of the artillery 

e United States navy may be said to 

The shell 


neh and xtI-inech ecalibres followec 


gun of 
1 the 


neh, and ships were armed with such 


been completed. 


were appropriate to their capacity as 
diy as the new guns could be manu 


.-INCH SMOOTH-BORE 


factured, ar 


When fully 


ted 


eq upped, the 


mament of the Uni States navy was 


superior to that of any other navy in the 


world 
The 


marks a 


substitution of shells for solid shot 


nt 


1 important epoch in naval artil 


iery The probable « tT¢ etota shot could be 
predetermined and provided for; that of a 
In 


Iha> IL W 


shell was unknown order to produce 


serious injury Wit as necessary 


to perforate the side of an enemy. This was 


not indispensable Wit! ‘with the lat 


ter, perforation mig dispensed with, 


as penetration to such a depth as would 


vive efficacy to the explosion might prove 
ae oe 


more destructive to t 
| 


] 
adDSO!1 


hull than would 
With the 
and material in 


Iie 


ute perforation shot, 


damage was done to life 


detail; with the ll, if suecessfi 
plied, destrue threatene 


Naval 


Ih 


entire fabric it contained 


entered : 1eW the roug 


phase 


vould no longer 


appliances of the 


r all 


past 


ri . 
answe demands The founder could 


not alone equip the battery ; the laboratory 
to use and pre ssed to proy ide 
The 


suceesstul 


vas called in 


from its devices new arm?” de 


working of 


pe nded upon the 
the fi o} 


1 - 
but a hollow 


shell, without which it w 
for 

and this detail demanded the 

It the 


which, more th: 


ise iS 


the 


substitut a sold snot, 


utmost care 


vas perfecting of 


in preparation 


wn augiitl 


this aevice 
delayed the general adoption of 
for so long a aiter 


artillery time 


vantages had been recognized 


The fuses that were used to explode the 
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} 
is piaced 


Before the discharge 


by a 
applying the fuse to shell 


, , 1.7 
rizontaliiy, the probiem Was 


-it as to ignite it by the flame 


and so to support it in the 


as to prevent any dislo 
‘use composition, the ecrack- 

ld permit the penetration 
mass. This was suc- 


and United 


famous, one 


1 
the 


put 


most ef 


SAP, which 


Introd ic 


» shell was 


the Tuse e: 


ot aise! 


a way ol com 
ruse and 


and 


the 


ell. the ab 


nh manipulation, mM 


that the new arm 


d both officers and 
»identitied with it 


introduction of she 


Lis 
Incendiary projee 


to set 


Hot Shot were 


intended 

the use 
shore bat 
Ine urnace 


The 


used 


| 

I 

1 9 
provided 


purpose chiefly 


Carcass, WLICH Was a 


radial cylindrical 


were filled W ith 


Viel 


a hard consistency ; 


IN position 


were 12 


uscharge and con 


consumed The 


ved to 


holes ser 


eria in their 


rirom a care: 


side ol ship; 


could be removed 


Lhrown overboard as there Was ho 


ver Trom the addition ol 


explosion 


charge in t 


the bursting fashell 


he Cavity oO 


' 
produced a projectile which was far in ad- 


ance both for generating a flame and for 


preventing interference with its mission. 
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The probable destructive effect of 
exploding in the sides or on the open ( 
of ships was thoroughly recognized 
experiments at targets sufficiently pr 
it; but cireumstances on a proving @ 
and in action are so dissimilar that th: 
perience of a navalengagement was | 
ed forward to with much interest, 
der to satisfy as to the effect of the 
projectile in all the varying condition 
a sea-fight Referring to the histor 
the past thirty years, which marks 
period of the general introduction 
shell guns, it is remarkable how fe 
gagements between ships have ta 
place; but on every occasion of the us 
shells, when unarmored vessels wer 
caged, the effect has been 


most deci 


and complete Three instances ONLY 


» of purely sea-fights, 


be referred te o 

ie engagement between the Russian 
Turkish fleets at Sinope in 1858, din 
the Crimean war, the engagement betw« 
the United States steamer Hatteras 
the Confederate cruiser Alabama dui 
the war of the rebellion, and the fight 
tween the Kearsarge and the Alaba 
during war. In the affan 
Sinope the Russian ships used shells 
The res 


destruction of the T 


the same 
Turkish had only solid shot. 
the total 
Not 
burned or 


Was ur 
foree. one ship escaped ; all we 
sunk. 


Alabama and the 


The fight between t 
Hatteras resulted 
the sinking of the Hatteras; and the co 
test between the Alabama and the Ke 
sarge ended the career of the Alaban 
And it that but for 
failure to explode of a shell that was 
bedded in the stern post of the Kearsarg 
that vessel might have accompanied 


may be noticed 


antagonist to the bottom of the sea. 
The attempt of Rear-Adm 
Lyons with the British wooden fleet 


fore the forts of Sebastopol is an instan: 


gallant 


which proved the uselessness of subjectit 
unarmored vessels to the steady fire of f 
tified positions using shells from th: 
batteries. 

One other instance of a sea-fight can 
cited in the engagement in 1879 betwee 
two Chilian armored vessels and the lig 
armored Peruvian turreted vessel Hu 
The Huascar was terribly oy 
matched during this fight, but at its ¢ 


clusion her boilers and engines were 


iy 


ear. 


tact, and indentations on her sides show 
that her light armor had deflected a nu 


ber of projectiles; but the effeet of tl] 





\ 


ernments, 
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that had burst on board of her w: 


it 1 


l 
el 


1 the great destruction of | 
1 


of 
t shells was recoenized both by Ene 
ind the 

ind 


to some floating batteries 


necessity providing a 


France during 


a protection of armor 


Du 


me, which were intended 


efore fortified positions; and 
conclusion of the w the English 


built the Warrior, and the French 


La Gloire These were the first spe 
They 


capable of resisting suecessfully the 


s of iron-elad ships of war 


inee of shells from guns of the period, 


ius seen that, almost coincident with 


ceneral adoption of horizontal shell 


naval construction entered a new 


se, and a new problem was submitted 


naval artillerist. 
cainst an iron-faced target the solid 
might be partially effective, but the 
ict of the spherical shell was harm 
and the explosive effect of the burst- 
charge enclosed In 1t Wo ild be super- 
This was amply demonstrated in 

il practice during our war experience, 
Mobile Bar in the 


C mnfederate 


al engagement 


the iron-clad Tennessee, 


roughly constructed armor of which 


resisted a storm of our heaviest 


he impotency of the spherical shell 


armor being recognized by fore Ion 


nst 


they proceeded LO develop 
f] with it 


ed cannon, which 


d projectile 


S elon 
yf ef 
to perforate 


Our 


offered the means « 
ig the object of the time 
” with an explosive projectile 
orities, however, persevered in their 
ld 


f a spherical projectile 


1 the smooth-bore. and he that 


racking etfect « 


itfficiently large calibre wa 


superior 


that produced by the perforation of a 


projectile oft The 


neh and XX-inch smooth-bore cannon 
with this 


inferior diameter 


‘ast in accordance idea, 


ARTILLERY 


and the racking side of the question was 


so obstinately held that the British gov 


United 


1tor the purpose ot de 


ernment imported in 1867 from the 
1 XV 


termining by thei 


States 


Mech Ful 


wh 
Whe 


il 
foundation there was for the advantages 
that for it. The 

Alger and Co., ¢« 


rown experiments 


were claimed Pun Wi 


is 


t of Charles of Bos 


it weighed 19 


bo 10°} 
and threw a cast 


it 


ton: tons 
ron spherical solid shot of abon 
It 


150 pounds. was mounted 


Shoebury ness,and was fired in competition 
Ix-inch and 


The result of the 


with English rifled eannon of 
x-inch ealibres experi 
ments went to show that, 


with 


argetl 
to the 


of the projectile, the effect of the 


agaist a t 


a power of resistance inferior 
energy 
large sphere at short range is more disas 
trous than that of the elongated rifle pro 
ut that, against 


jectile of the same weight; | 


a target able to resist the total energy o 
both, the injury done by the rifl 
by 


e projectile 
effect well 
the ‘“ Millwall d 


plate nine inches in tl 


far the greater. The 


comparative 


1S shown on a target called 


f 


mnie consisting Of a 


1 1 1 
iecKness, backed DY 


Hughes's hol 
of target which, to the 
experiment, had proved 
XV-inch 
bounded from the t 


stringers in arrange 
the 
The 


re 


ment time of 


invincible 
sa] 


feet, 


smooth bore spher shot 


arget Six leaving 
a 3-inch indentation on the plate, while 
the 1x-inch rifle projectile, weighing 25: 


younds, made complete penetration of the 
oe two or three inches into the 
the x-inch rifle projectile 


weighing £00 pounds penetrated to the 


late, passing 
vacking, and 
rear of the backing itself. 
During the 
United States that 


these experiments the smooth-} 


years of inaction in the 


have intervened since 


ore parti 
sans have had time to reflect and to learn 
lessons of practical usefulness from ob 
serving what has been transpiring abroad 
Opportunities have been afforded to note 
the progress made in armor and artillery 


and though the smooth-bore shell is still 
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operative against unarmored vessels, the 
idvantages of the rifled wun under all 
the circumstances of navy experiences 
have been admitted, and in the transition 
through which our naval artillery 1s now 
passing we are not embarrassed by the 
presentation of views antagonistic to the 
principles on which it has been deter 
mined our new artillerv is to be con 
tructed The system at the basis of our 
pre sent acts is fo inded on a comprehen 
sive view of the whole subject, and is in 
tended to provide our ships with a surplus 
of offensive power over what their capaci 
ty for defence might seem to eall for. 

Our navy will possess a certain number 
of armored vessels for coast defence, and 
possibly some armored sea cruisers may 
be included in the list, but the more nu 
merous class will be unarmored, and the 
lirst problem to be solved is that of pro 
viding for these a suitable armament. 

The work to be done by an unarmored 
eruiser must be done from a distance 
when risking an engagement with an ar 
mored enemy. The superiority of arma 
ment must compensate for deficiency in 
defensive power which precludes close 
quarters. To make these ships effective 
they must be armed with guns capable of 


doing an extraordinary amount of work, 


and yet the size of the vessels will not ad 


ml their carrying guns of immense 


weight In order to get this amount of 


] 


work out of a comparatively lig 


ht gun 
we must secure great initial velocity for 
the projectile; this can only be done by 
burning a large charge of powder, which 
involves a loug bore in which to burn it, 
while care is necessary to secure a large 
margin of strength in the material of 
which the gun is constructed. These es 
sential demands require a radical change 
in the form and material of our present 
armament; they also force a change in 
the method of construction. 

The superior fitness for cannon of steel 
over cast-iron was recognized many 
vears ago, but the difficulty of casting 
steel in large masses prevented the intro- 
duction ' steel guns, and the generally 
acceptable treatment OF cast iron made it 
answer satisfactorily the demands for gun 
metal not subjected tounusual strains. Mr. 
Krederick Krupp, of Essen, in Germany, 
was the first steel manufacturer who 
succeeded in casting steel in large mass 
es, and he produced a number of steel 
guns cast from crucibles in solid ingots. 


which were bored, turned, and fashion 
as in the case of cast-iron smooth -b« 
guns. These guns held a position in a 
vance of other manufactures on the sc 
But the intr 
duction of the rifle system, the cal] 


of strength of material. 


higher velocities, the increased charges 
powder, with the consequent increase « 
strain, enhanced by the friction attendi: 
the passage of the projectile forced aloy 
the bore, had the effect of calling att 
tion to the weakness that was inherent 
the method of construction of canno 
It is well known that an explosive fore 
operating in the interior of a hollow ey 
inder of any thickness is not felt equa 
throughout the wall of metal; the parts 
near the seat of explosion are called upo 
to do much more work in restraining the 
force generated than are the parts mor 
remote. It has been determined that the 
strain brought upon the portions of thi 
wall is in inverse proportion to the squares 
of their distances from the seat of effort. 
Thus, in a gun east solid, if we take a 
point two inches from the bore, and an 
other four inches from the bore, the strain 
felt at those points respectively will be 
inversely in the proportion of four to six 
teen, or, in other words, the metal at two 
inches from the bore will be strained four 
times as much as that at the distance of 
four inches. From this it can be seen 
that the metal near the seat of effort may 
be strained beyond its tensile strength 
while that more distant is only in partial 
sympathy with it. Rupture thus origi 
nates at the interior portion, and the rest 
of the wall yields in detail. No add 
tional strength of material can chang 
this relationship between the parts, the) 
result from a law, and show that this 
method of construction for a cannon is 
untrustworthy where the strains approac!] 
the tensile strength of the material. 

The means of providing against this 
successive rupture of overstrained part 
is found in the ** built-up gun,” in whiel 
an interior tube is surrounded by encit 
cling hoops of metal, which are shrun 
on at sufficient tension to compress tli 
portions which they enclose. This is th 
principle of ‘‘ initial tension,” which is 
the basis of the modern construction © 
eannon. By adopting this method an in 
got to form a tube to burn the require: 
amount of powder can be cast of a ligh 
weight in comparison with what would 


be needed for a complete gun, and the 
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strength and number of reénforeing rings 


e Shrunk around it can be readily 
termined, the known 


t upon the bore 


proportioned to 


d 
steel] 


‘ain that will be broug 


the piece The late 


evelopments in 
the 


manufacture of by open 


— 
i 


{Ss 


EECH-LOADING RIFLE TUBE READY FOR 


hearth process remove all difficulty 


the 


to 


procuring necessary metal in masses 
suitable for all parts of the heaviest @uns. 

The built up steel gun is the one now 
adopted in Europe by the leading powers, 
is the gun with which the United 


States navy will be armed: but, before its 


+ 


and it 
final adoption, efforts were made to con 
vert old smooth-bore cast-iron guns into 
rifles, and to construct new guns partial 
ly of steel and partly of wroughtiron. As 
some of these methods of conversion offer 
ed an economical means of acquiring rifled 
led 
he error of countenancing the etfort 


cannon, our naval authorities were 


bo [ 


to a moderate degree. ‘ 

The system that was adopted was that 

‘ Mr. P. M. Parsons 

in England, which was afterward patent- 

ed DY Major Pa Bx 
It consisted in enlarging the bore 

‘ast 


originally suggested | 


\ 
lliser, R. and bears his 
hame 
a iron gun, and inserting a tube 
wrought iron formed of a bar arranged 
the when heated. The 
tul vas ¢ xpanded by firing charges of 


powder, and afterward rifled. 


form of a coil 


Y 
The guns 
muzzle-loaders, and are not increased 
h beyond that of 


] 


mel 


are 
] 


n lenet the cast-iron 


fun which forms the casing for the tube 
The length is thus limited in order to pre 
serve the preponderance of the piece, and 


of the want of longitudinal 


ad 


ecause 


2S 





— 
(AO) 


x 


JACKET ROUGH BORED AND 


URNED 


REC 


strength in the coil, which cannot 
pended on beyond a few tons’ strai: 
arrangement of metal in a coil pr 
very well for circumferential or ta 
tial strains, but in the Palliser cony: 
the longitudinal strength depends o 
cast-iron c 
- a = idea Ot 
} coiled 
ee ee iron tube c 
ted with Prof 
Treadwell, of 
vard Universit 
1841. He utilized it by enclosing a 
of cast-iron or steel in the same mai 
as it is applied in the wrought-iron 
strong and Woolwich guns. 

The administration of our naval 
nance has abandoned conversions, 
has concentrated its efforts on the pro 
tion of an armament of built-up 


funs. 


Wro 


The 
—_ O1 


EIVING JACKET 


\ 


The system of construction 1 
has been adopted originated in Ene 

but was for many years ignored by 
government authorities. It involved 
use of steel in all its parts, and this 
charged as an objection, as confidenc: 
this metal not established 
minds of the English artillerists. 
government committed itself entire 
the wrought-iron gun proposed by 


was In 


(now Sir William) Armstrong, whose sys 


tem was a reproduction of that succ 
fully experimented on by Professor Ti 


i 


well, and the entire force of the gove: 


ment works 


ol 


at Woolwich 


works 


and 


Armstrong Elswick - on 


at 


Tyne was occupied with the productio 


of this style of ordnance. 
steel gvun 


The Eng 
Bl 
ly and Mr. J. Vavasseur was ignored 
England, but its merit could not be s 
pressed, and its superiority has fore 
tardy recognition by that government 
This gun came prominently into not 
for a short time at the breaking out of 
war of the rebellion: guns 
imported for the service of the Sout 


States. 


invented by Captain 


some 
At the exhibition in London 
1862 a Blakely 8.5-inch gun was on 
the features of attraction in the d: 

ment of ordnance. The principle ol 
construction was shown in this gun 

sisting in shrinking a long jacket of 

around an enclosed steel tube, the ja: 
extending to the trunnions. Mr. Va 
seur was the manager of the London O 
nance Works, and 
Captain Bl: 


was associated 


ikely in the manufacture 
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ier but the entire business 


into the hands of Mr. Vavasseur. 


runs, 


name alone is associated with the 


developments of the gun 


ins manufactured by 


862 the g y Mr 
He advanced 
of 


lit was not until the 


vere solid forgings 


VIN toward the construction 


»>CaHnnHnOonNn, ane 


of his solid-east wuns that 


red His 


ps were to strengthen the rear por 


SOTLIC ¢ 
on the built-up system. 
new guns by shrinking on hoops, 
the 
the 
confined 


Increase streneth of old g 
ned down shrunk 
ys. He of 


ening to the rear of the trunnions 


1s 
preech and 


this tem 


SVS 


vas reminded of the necessity of 


1 along the chase of the 


off 


of his 


of 
manufacture 


wing of the chase some 


His 


vas then modified so as to involve 


Funs 


reine the tube of the |: eali 


irger 


ins along its whole length with 


is later 


I 
re provided 


und and largest produe 


iong jacket 
f 


the { 


re 


BREECH-L(¢ 


CIN 
] 
preech por 
the tube 
ial adoption 
frreat ele 
strength 
. vr 
Nn is always formed the essential fea 
1 the Vavasseur which is now 


d in the United States navy 


gun 
the building up of the steel gun for 

taken of the 
the metal that 
support. The 
steel tube anda 
it, 
the breech to and beyond the loca 
Outside tl 
of the @ 


‘e shrunk on such hoops 


ivy advantage is so 


of 


characteristic 


irts tend to mutual 


roper consists of a 


jacket shrunk around reaching 


f the trunnion band. 


and along I 


he chase 
the 
strain on the tube m LV make ne 
for its support. The tube is form 
na eastinge which is forged, rough- 
und turned, and then tempered in 
which its elasticity and tensile 
l are much increased. It is then 


lon the exterior, and adjusted to the 


the proper ditference being allow 
‘shrinkage. The jacket, previously 
ed and tempered, is then heated, and 
The front 
s over the chase are then put on, 


vy lowered to its place. 
and 
in is put into a lathe, and turned to 
e the trunnion band, and rear and 


IADING FI 


ARTILLERY. 7 


SY 


Tl e ul S Ul fine bored 


front ho« ps 
and rifled 


ien 


Kach part, as successively placed in po 


mn, is expected to compress the parts 


enciosed through Ilial tension due 


to contra This tension 


‘tion 
the 


Is 


the greater 
moved from tl] 


at a 


encircling hoops 


it’ 


Shrunk on 


is made of 


ich 


expanding 


contrib ites 


wh 
the influence 
The 


tube 


tension of the ac 


being foreed up to 


S €lastiec limit, 


tfeet of 
} 
i 


and it in turn experiences the ¢ the 


le 


vhich eontribute he oe 


nsion of the <« eneirelnge 


parts 


neral support 


ts elastic 


thus no part is strained beyond i 
limit, and on the cessation of the pressure 


all resume their normal form and dimen 


sions. A comparison of this method of 


common and mutual support of parts with 


that 


civen by the wall of a gun east solid 


i 
Nik. 


IFLE AFTE 


demonstra 


to 


streneth of the 


will serve 


superior 


constr ordey 


ct 


achieve this intimate 


It Is necessary metal 


parts 


which they are respectively composed 


essenti il 


be 
characteristics: 


be 


this feature in the 


» at 
m possessed of the same 


in a word, the gun must 


homogeneous It was the absence of 


Armstrong 2 which 


in 


aDdDOt!I1 


the 


has caused its ion lll 


This g 


built up, and parts were expected to 
want 


tube 


contribute mutual 


pet 


support, but the 


of homogeneity ween the steel 
and the encircling hoops of wrought iron 
for them to work in 


different 


made it impossible 


accord, in conseq ue nce of the 


properties of the two me tals, which 


elastic 


discharges resulted in 


the tube 


after frequent 
pet 


separation of surfaces een 


and hoops, when the tube cracked from 
want of support 

In the 
United States 


now being 


constr on of the guns for the 


uct 


navy, as in the new 


manutactured 


tne 


euns 


land, the t 
practically conformed to; 


In 


Eng 


I up system 1s 


heorv oO! built 
more so than by 


Krupp or the French artillerists, who use 





90 


a thicker tube than is considered judicious 
it Woolwich or at the Washington Navy 

Any of thickness of the 
tube beyond what 


ird increase 


is necessary to re 


ve tne itial 


pore of the 


ssure 


Charge lS open 
to the objections 


to the gun 


made 


vith a solid wall 


{ 


he proportion of the strain communicated 
to the hoops is reduced, and rupture may 
tube The 


the less appreciable must 


ensue from overstralning the 

thicker the tube 

the compression mduced Dy the tension 

I the 
Che 


tem adopted for 


oO encircling hoops 


mm 
in breech-loader. rhe SYS 


IS a 
CLOSING the breech is an 
794). but 


been employed in France from the 


American invention (see note, p 


having 
earliest experimental period, it is known 
as the French fermeture A serew 1s cut 
in the rear end of the jacket to the rear of 
and 


the tube a corresponding serew is cut 
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by increasing the diameter of the 
its remova 


W itl 


which would prevent 


the discharge of the piece. 


EIVING JACKET AND CHASE HOO 


burning powder, as was generally 

for cannon at the inception of the b 
loading experiments, this result « 

if of powder were ca 
above a certain limit, and the conse 
that was put upon 
was a serious obstacle to the adopt 


the charges 


restriction vel 
the system ; but the progress that ha 
made of late vears in the science of 
powder manufacture has relieved the 
ject from this embarrassment, powd 
ing now provided which commu 
very high velocities whiledeveloping | 


ures so moderate and regular as to bi 


tirely under the control o 
artillerist. 

The projectiles for th 
of two k 


armament are 








oat 
—_ 


©) 


rl, CHASE H 


PLACE, 


TACKI OPS, 


IN 


The 


at three equl distant places, 


breech pl lg screw threads 


upon a 
are stripped 
the screw and plane surfaces alternating, 
thus an — inter 
The 


breech plug enter 


forming what is called 


rupted or siottead screw. screw 


portions of the 


along the plane longitudinal surfaces cut 


hn the tu and being then turned one 
mferenee, the screw of 


of t 


sixth of its er 


the plug locks in that he tube, and the 
breech is closed 
The success of this 


of 


] 
mechanisthh W 


system yreech 


as not 


SO pronoun d on its 


introduction as it is 


naa ‘ 
lay The plug 


the Dase oO} 


na 
out 


pbreeeh of 


all the effort 


} } 
preech 


the gun, a 


hie gases to bDIOW the IS 


t 


of 


this point The impact upon 


end the piug 1s severe, and 


\ ery 


is calculated to upset the metal, there 


AND 


both, however, are shells. 


for ordinary use against 


armored vessels is style 


common shell, and is of 
The length bears a 
proportion the 
being in all eases three 


JACKET 
von. 


form 


half ealibres. 
made of forged steel, and is three ca 


in length. The following table give 


{ 


The armor-piereing sli 


particulars, approximately, of the con 


shell. 


17.9% 
20.90 
28.10 
35.00) 
12.00 


56.00 


v-in. breech-l 
VI 
Vill 
x-in. breech 
in. breech-loading 


XVi-in. breech 


rifle 
rifle 
rifle 
rifle 
rifle 
rifle 


vading 
in. breech-loading 
in. breech-loading 


oading 


loading 
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i4 inches; 


than the pow der. 
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armor-piercing shell of the same 
is reduced in length, and its walls 
the bursting charge is conse 
The 


particulars, approximately deter 


cer; 


much reduced. following 


5.07 
17.91 2 
D4 25 


30.00 


3.0 
Ss 
3.08 
3.00 
36.00 sO) 


18.00 > 3.00 


‘ifle motion is communi 


one rotating ring’ of 
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method of the chareoal : 


affect 


the 
this 


brown instead of a blaek powder 


preparing 


s the color, and results in a 


With 
this powder, experiments with the V-ineh 
le velocity of over 2000 


gun Z 


feet 


five a mu 


per second with f 100 


1a projectile Oo 


and 
Ld 


DOW 


pounds, using charges of 50 pounds 


, ’ , " 
this result is obtained with less than 


tons pressure per square ineh in the 


der chamber. The grain is 


prismatic, 
W ith a Cf ntral pe rforation, and as re@ards 


its rate of burning, is under complete con 


trol in the manufacture; the form pro 





which 1s placed at the 


of 1.5 inch from the 


the pre rjectile 

iniform windage for all 
esis .04inech,; thus, taking 
Inch fun as an example, 
imeter of the bore across 
ids is 6 inches, the diam 2 


the shell is 5.96 inches, 


CAR 


ith of the grooves 1s .05 
thus the 
the 


to permit the rotating ring to 


diameter of the 
icrOss erooves is 6.10 inches. 
der 
e grooves, it must have a diameter 
this causes a squeeze of .05 
vetween the lands and the rotating 
re is no subject in the development 
artillery more 
That 
d artillery is entirely unsuited to 
that the 


ouns. brown 


new naval 


lmpor 
used with 
obtain in 


A 


conditions 
rm high 


eWw 


power 


er, introduced first in Germany, has 


) 


ted decided advantages over all oth 
nd the efforts to reproduce it have 
at the Du 
It is generally known as 


thoroughly suecessful 
Mills. 


va” powder. Its peculiarity exists 


as 


Length Rd Yrieches 


Length /7.Gj tnihes 


COMMON 


5 


hye 
[= » Panounire 


rRIDGE CASI AND GRAINS OF POWDEI 


vides an increasing surface for the flame 

during the period of combustion, thus re 

lieving the gun from abnormal pressures 
of 


at the but 
extreme pressure farthe ralonge the 


moment ignition, continu 
Inge the 
bore The progressive nature of the com 
bustion is very apparent when comparing 
an unburned grain with others partially 
consumed, blown out from the gun 
The gun-carriage, which is a separate 


study in itself, is carried to a high pitch 


S(n ches 


Leng CA.396 Crx0hes 


L eng th. de 


SHELLS, U 





pertection, and presents many fe 


an 


atures 





ly ackopted abroad 


importance 
ve appreciate d 
which 


Inspecting the following table, 


bits the energy that must be con 
troiiea Db l 

I 

le ) 60 

le 4} ”) 

rifl 10 m4) 

S ( fle 250) nM) 

s g rifl be SOO 

‘ > rif 675 50 

fl wn) 2000 


Chis energy, total energy, ¢ xpresses the 


vork that the inca It is ex 


hn perform 


in foot-tons, and signifies that the 


pressed 
energy developed is sufficient to raise the 
foot. 


ich 


it in tons to a height of one 


the projectile from the small Vv 


Thus 
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weight of gun, which will enabl 
armored cruisers to hold their o 
Th 


of the battery is greater than is } 


vessels moderate ly armored. 


to contend with unarmored ships 


»)° of otte ri 


a great surplus of pow 


Pe a M 

Muz M t I ¥ \ 
I z Wr l ( 

! ‘ 
f I t-T I 
14 ] 552 6.18 
19 2 521 11,004 
2050 560 28, 00K 
2100 1 588 58,240 
2100 ) 591 44 tor 
2100 4 5dO Tht 
2100 ( 71 | 





the effort is very properly made to 
this at the highest practicable poi: 
table shows that the 
forate 10.7 
muzzle; but the results given in tab 


V-inch gun « 
inches of wrought iron 


predicated upon deliberate firing m 
a practice ground, with the posit 


gun, weighing 60 pounds, fired with a 
| | ote 
: " We y 


charge of 30 pounds of powder, leaves the 

in with lifting 
Com 
paring this w ith the energy developed by 
the 100 Le 
‘reuzot in France, the energy of which is 


1640 foot 


an energy capable of 


1525 tons to the height of one foot! 


ton hammer at the forge of 


tons, 
of 


the testimony in 


: +1 
we have a most striking 
lustration 


und 


the power of gunpowder, 
the 
energy developed per ton of gun more 


table as to the 


foreibly exhibits the perfection of a manu- 
little 
gun, can develop such gigantic power. 


facture which, with weight of 


Su) 


It is this power, united with a moderate 








\ hip Ce i 
verse 


AND PARTIALLY CONSUMED GRAINS OF U.S, N. POWDER 


the target normal to the line of fire. Su 
conditions cannot obtain during an act 
at the 
caused by increased distance of target 
must be borne in mind that the side o 

enemy's ship will be presented at varyi 
angles, which introduces the element 
deflection, than which no cause is mo 
detrimental to penetration. Though 

table states a fact. the practical effect 
the projectile will be far less than 
stated, hence the wisdom of providing 


sea, for, besides modified effi 


f 


large surplus of power to compensate 
the resistance to its operation. 











SECTION OF U 8S. N. VI-INCH BUI 


readily be conceded that the ar 
has a very responsible duty to 
in so designing his gun that the 
and interlock to cuard 


ili LOCK 


iance of dislocation in the strue 
\ study of the illustration of the 
uilt-up gun as constructed at the 


Navy-yard the 


nere adopted. 


rton will show 
ist of guns, each calibre is repre 


We ha ve 


cwuns of the same calibre dif 


yy one gun not, as of 
eral 

weight; multiplicity of classes 
woided; but this will apply only 
nain battery, for history is singu 
itself at 
the 
iave been cited as forming part of 


eating this time in the 


on of * murdering pieces’ 
rmaments in the seventeenth cen 
The needfulness of machine guns 
rating against men on open decks, 


t 


cting entrance through port-holes, 
elling attacks in boats, and for re 
the approach of torpedo boats, is 
recognized that no vessel of war 
sidered properly equipped without a 


lary battery of these murdering 


They are mounted on the rail, 
ilforms projecting from the sides, 


The types adopted i 


the tops. 1 


ited States navy are the Hotchkiss 
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Ss I BRE} { ADING 
revolving cannon and rapid-firing smel 
shot ins, and the smaller calibre n i 
chine guns of Gatling The he e} 
pieces, throwing shells— of 6 pounds 


welght, are very effective against 


VesSsS@elS 





of ordinary scantling 
In contemplating the present condition 
the 

+ 


consolation of knowing that, so far as con 


of our new naval armament we have 


cerns thestudy of the subject generally and 


in detail, the designs, and the initial manu 


facture, all has been done that could have 
been done with the resources available 


W hat 


out 


: 
has been achieved has been with 


at : : @ : 
the facilities that are provided in 


modern gun factories; but notwithstand 


ing all the drawbacks, it safe 


Is probvadly 
to assert that no guns in the world to-day 


t f 


are superior LO those that have been fabri 
eated at the Washington Navv-vard of 
steel on the new adopted pattern The 


work at this ordnance vard is carried on 


without ostentation; there is no flourish 


of trumpets accompanying its operations ; 
it is not advertised, and the peopie do not 
yet know how much they owe to the ord 
nance olflicers of the nay y tor the initia 


tion of this new industry which enables 
us to assert our ability to advance in this 
manufacture through the 


mcontrovertible 


proof of work accomplished. The results 
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SHOT HOTCHKISS GUN 


pre The method of achieving the opi 
been carefully studied out by 
with mod- board of army and navy officers, a 
ould be remedied, as sented in a doeument known as thi 
s now no doubt as to the suecess Foundery Board Report,” and the 
ions of this establishment. has had the attention of committe: 
hould be enlarged on a liberal both Houses of Congress: all of t 
matured plan, and the work ports virtually agree as to the method 
be encouraged by generous ap- there is delay in concluding upon 
tions large expenditure of money is req 
not be generally known that the and there is a hesitaney in assumii 
es required for the few Vul-inech responsibility of recommending it 
e two X-inch guns now in hand object is one of national importan 
mported from abroad, for the reason public opinion should demand its 


they cannot be furnished of domestic plishment. The ordnance officers o 


from the want of casting navy have proved their ability to cam 
es in the United States the work suecessfully; they only ne 
th magnitude. This is a opportunity, and they will establis] 
in our resources that requires artillery of the United States navy 
‘ntion to secure us a position position of which the country may a 
of independence in this important matter. be proud. 
ver, constructed with breech mechanism on the Fret 


e Crimean war are now in the “ Grave-vard 


n the June number of Har} 
the paragraph relating to the J/ 
to engage the Russian forts at Sebast 


1 had been razeed, lengthened, and fitted with auxiliary stean 


THE QUAKER LADY. 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


H, this quaint and quiet Quaker! Russet bee, with bands of yellow 
Jended head would never make her Or a golden butterfly 
discreet or modester At her feet would love and sigh’ 
the gallants pass her by, But to talk’s no use, I know: 
or with tender steadfast eye Still in sober dress she'll go, 
Straight she looks up at the sky! And her love of heaven will sh« 
Surely, now, some brighter hues, And my Quaker lady sweet, 
Stead of lavenders and blues, Living in her dim retreat, 


Would delight some jolly fellow- Sees no lover at her feet 





Chitars € 


YOUNG Sardanapalus recently remarked 
\ that the only trouble with his life in 
was that the societies and clubs, the 
and balling, and music and acting 

ial occupations of many kinds, left 

» time for study. He had the best 

1 to treat the faculty fairly, and to de 
proper attention to various branches 
ning, and that 
ther college engagements mace it quite 
ible. Before to he 
it that it might be practicable to min 
little Latin and Greek, and possibly a 
i of history and mathematics, with the 
life, but un- 
you could put more hours into the day, or 
ys into the week, he really did not see 


(Is- 


he was sincerely 


sorry 
coming college 


pressing duties of colle ve 


t could be done. 

is the life of Sardanapalus in college 

l, was the text of some sober speeches at 
nencement dinners during the summer, 

ft many excellent articles in the 
pers. They all expressed a feeling which 
is been growing very rapidly and becoming 
strong among old graduates, that college 

ww a very different place from the college 

1 they remembered, and that young men 
spend in a college year what young men 
lege formerly thought would be a very 
isome sum for them to spend annually 

en they were established in the world. If 
eader should ¢ to recall a little 
hook of reminiscences by Dr. Tomes, which 
was published a few years ago, he will have a 
vivid picture of the life of forty and more years 
ismall New England college; and the 

uw records of other colleges at that time 

v how it was possible for a poor clergyman 
upon & meagre 


son to college. 


hews 


mance 


ne salary to send son 
Phe collegian lived in a 
room, and upon very plain fare; he had 
extras,” and the decorative expense of 
lanapalus was unknown. In the vacations 
ight school or worked upon the farm. He 
vy that his father had paid by his own hard 
wk for every dollar that he spent, and the re- 
mn of the sense of the duty of economy 
1 always accompanies great riches had 
yet begun, Sixty years ago the number 
Americans who did not feel that they must 
> by their own labor was so small that it 
is not a class. But there is now a class of 
men’s sons, 
rhe average rate of living at college differs. 
of the newspapers, in discussing the ques- 
, said that in most of the New Eneland 
ves a steady and sturdy young man need 
spend more than six hundred dollars dur- 
the four years. This is obviously too low 
Another thinks that the average 
ite at Harvard is probably from six hundred 
» ten hundred a year. Another computes a 
fair liberal average in the smaller New Eng- 
land colleges to be from twenty-four to twen- 
Vou. LXXITI.—No. 487.—56 


estimate. 


asy Chair. 


ty-six hundred dollars for t] 
the Williams 
ranged from an average 
titty dollars in tl 
and twenty-eig 
the trouble 
chief that is quite di 
to the number of him. In 
dred the number of rich youth may be very 
But a i American 
community In which every member is 
sarily strongly affected by all social influences 
A few “fellows” living in princely extrava 


in superbly furnished rooms, with every 


last ¢c at 


Hass 


e first v« 


i 
t 
L 


in liars In the 


The 


sproportioned 


lies In Sardanapalus. nis 
he does 
i class of one hun 
small college 


Ciass Is an 


neces 


PANC! 
device of luxury, entertaining profusely, elect 
ed into all the desirable clubs and societies, con 
formin ther fashion 
than that of the college, form a class which is 
separate and exclusive, and which looks down 
on those who cannot enter the charmed circle. 
This is galling to the pride of the young man 
who cannot The sense of the in 
equality is constantly refreshed. 


studies. 


+ 


to another taste and anc 


compete, 
may, in 

He may 
‘scorn delights and live laborious days.” He 
hug his threadbare coat and gloat ovet 
his unrugged floor as the fitting circumstance 
of “plain living and high thinking.” It is 
always open to character and intellect to pet 

ceive and to assert their essential superiority, 
Why should Socrates heed Sardanapalus ? 
Why indeed? But the average young man 
at college is not an ascetic, nor a devotee, nor 
an absorbed student unmindful of cold and 
heat, and disdainful of elegance and ease and 
the nameless magic of social accomplishment 
and grace. He is a youth peculiarly suscep 
tible to the very influence that Sardanapalus 
typifies, and the wise parent will hesitate be 

fore sending his son to Sybaris rather than to 
Sparta. 


deed, attend closely to his 


MAN 


When the presence of Sardanapalus at Har 
vard was eriticised as dangerous and lamen 
table, the President promptly denied that the 
youth abounded at the university, or that his 
influence wide-spread. He there 
undoubtedly, and he sometimes misused his 
riches. But he had not established a stand 
ard, and he had not affected the life of the uni 
versity, whose moral character could be favor 
ably compared with that of any college. But 
even if the case were worse, it is not evident 
that a remedy is at hand. As the President 
suggested, there are two kinds of rich youth 


at college. 


was was 


There are the sons of those who 
have been always accustomed to riches, and 
who are generally neither vulgar nor extrava 
gant, neither ostentatious nor profuse; and 
the sons of the “ new rich,” who are like men 
drunk with new wine, aud who act accord- 
ingly. 

The “new rich” parent will naturally send 
his son to Harvard, because it is the oldest of 
our colleges, and of great renown, and because 
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is coll isso i of any. other country. But in fact th 
path with gold into undoubtedly the best. Whenever thi 
part, opens her bers of the President’s cabinet or th 


Important leaders of a party speak dur 
canvass, the speeches are tull of serious 
cism and humorous chatf, but there is s 


in such speeches such blackgua 


lism 

sh sp 
It his revels during the late campaign. It is, ind 

will be warned distinctive part of an American can\ 

be asked of the the Blue newspapers should from time 1 


re 
and that he is peared in the corresponding Engli 


no grace to the as the canvass advances publish asto 
endowment from disclosures from “the record” of the Bufi 
yitsown peace, didate,and the Buff organs do not fail t 
re than keep- tort in due season, It is very seldoi 
for cause in ever, that a person is nominated fo1 
ot only to 1 office in this country whose character 


) 


for habits and drawn justly into question, and when s 
iscipline and efficiency. the fact the candidate is generally defi 
a college means tore- But if judgment were to be pronounce 
vuses of disturbance and cording to the reciprocal accusations of 
ng Sardanapalus, by his ex- Blue and the Buff, every candidate d 
s profusion and dissipa- the penitentiary, if not the gallows, a 
ts the essential purpose the side of such offenders Benedict Aj 
zing the students and anda Judas Iscariot are haloed saints, 
course of its instruc But this is Pickwickian politics. It 
smissed. The college stage thunder of the party press, and its 
ms under which its are harmless. It is very different from t 
v and efficiently ac- tense personal feeling of the tone of the 
ve its purpose it may English speeches. All the newspapers i 
its students. land might roar bargain and _ corruptic 
difficulty lies more in’ Henry Clay. and he would not answer. 
dents than of the col eve, when John Randolph hissed out his sne 
men who are the natural social the pact of the Puritan and the Blackle 
simplicity the unwritten law of Clay challenged him. In the mouth 
ite. young Sardanapalus will party leader the sneer, unheeded ina thou 
ind heap up luxury in vain. newspapers, became a sting. We are not 
od sense of wealth will ing that in the papers it is pointless, b 
id reckless waste. that it has come to be regarded as irresp 
sible insult—one of the expected properti 
tion in England pro- press combats in an election. If it be t 
dinary display of what may it will be perceived by the public, who 
manners, The manifestoes act accordingly. Sut the presumptior 
peeches and newspaper arti- against it. The great press explosion of 
more acrimonious and ribald Chinese letter against Garfield failed of 
which this generation has seen,and effect largely because of the habit of 
“bit eeling can be perceived in such explosions at the critical moment 
London Saturday Review the general public impression that they 
» of Lord Randolph Chureh- movements of a sham-fight—-mere pow 
sto was a prolonged tirade of without ball. 
call blackeuardism, and rhe mistake of vituperators like Lord R 
», Which was in sympathy dolph Churchill is that they forget how m 
n hly referred to it as illus- sharper is the clear edge of truth than ti 
idolph Churehill’s not un- dulled by rhetorical extravagance. It is 
ing perfectly true things ina worth while to gild gold nor to paint 
destitute of urbanity.” Mr. lily. True invective requires great imag 
publicly accused by his oppo- tion. But to cover a man with epithets is 1 
f liberate misstatements, that is. of | to assail him with invective. When Wei 
and Mr. Gladstone himself, in lis Ed- Phillips said of a famous advocate that thi 
i speech, charged Lord Salisbury with before stealing inquired of his health, th 
wering the standard of Parliamentary man and the scorn pierced like a stiletto, Butt 


rs Lord Randolph Churchill's spee 


d 


hes assert that Mr. Gladstone’s course is “insa 
vere whirlwinds of scurrility, and there was — trafficking in treason, condoning crime, exalt 
ver a more personal or vituperative Canvass ing disloyalty, abasing loyalty, and a m 
in that which overthrew Mr. Gladstone. strous mixture of imbecility, extravaga 
It is generally thought that American pub- and political hysterics,’ and to assert that 


this kind are worse than those “the united and concentrated genius of be 


mnners ol 





tl 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


neyhatch would strive in vai 
more striking tissue of absurditic 
ided by senile 
i people renowned for common- 
snot to sting, or wound, or deride; it 
lt It is only what Jeames 
it call, with admiration, bad 
iry 


SI Ss 


=i eravely recoimme! 


inst 


It is the fore ible teeble ribal 


eS Not even irritate its subject or its 


doctrine of naturalism « 
‘sable in political discussion as 
ture. The simple truth is the most 
i weapon, and the moment its blade, 
in debate, hidden in rhetorical 
there is an instinctive conviction that 
sareason for concealment, and that the 
ul innot trusted. Goldwin 
recently said that he did not believe 
e Demosthenes there had been a dozen 
orators than John Bright. However 
vy be, John Bi oratory the 
il Demosthenean quality of massive 
ty. The of that quality in 
| writing is suspicious, 
st effective oratory in Congress and on 
up is that which is most direct, and 
st powerful newspaper writing is the 
ituperative. ‘Calling names,” personal 
uid sarcasms, volleys of superlatives, 
ite sneers, and affected contempt are the 
They show that the press 
innin’ emptins.” They do not convince, 
nfound, nor convert. They prove 
that serious argument is exhausted. 
s truth is pointedly illustrated by an in- 
t which oecurs in 
A clever and ready speaker 
ipparently carty his point by opening 
his opponent a confusing fusillade of 
ind ridicule and innuendo and biting 
ism, or even of caustic vituperation, and 
ins Which have nothing to do with the 
he will seem to score an ¢ asy victory. 
few simple statements of fact in retort 
the assailant utterly overthrown and 
essly defeated. The indisputable asser- 
for instance, that he has a personal in 
in the cause that he advocates at once 
s away all the bewildering rattle and 
ce of his sareasm and ridicule, and makes 
ioral. vietory impossible. In the late 
ish canvass the manifesto of John Brieht, 
ec, dignified, almost pathetic in its tone 
regret for difference of opinion, 
ared with the artificial fury of Lord Ran- 


rere 
th 


ne c be 


“0 
B 
giit’s has 
Losence 


il speech or 


dise ion, 


sometimes Congres 


debate. 
n 


1On 


erve 


nceere 


pli Churehill’s, was “a mighty amiral” con- 


sted with a tossing skiff, and during the 
raordinary 


excitement by far the most 
rainst Mr. Gladstone were 
of Bright, Goschen. and Lord Harting 
which the most temperate, 
us, and respectful in tone. 


ve speeches a 


were also 


easiest 


not that powerfu 
: L 


s some I utience with the epoch 
of Queen Anne. Wi do not mean the Au 
‘ it used to be called—in which, 
however, it would not 
the Virgil Horace 
Queen Anne house, t 
art in building and in furnishing 
the other hand, the epoch of Queen Anne is a 
delightful insurrection against t) oto 
nous era of rectang r build ind ot the di- 
voree of beauty and uss s distinction ef 
the present 
two are blended, Di 
anything in it need be clumsy orugly. There 
is no longer an excuse for an unsightly table 
or chair or r the least object of lhouse- 
hold convenience. There need be no more 
Waste spaces in ti house, The old 1 
li had degenerated from a hall into a 
lobby or vacant }) is taken 
into the general “treatment” of the interior, 
and becomes a delightful part of it, as pleasant 
and home-like as any other, The stairease i 
no longer a railed ladder, but has risen into a 
chief ornament of the house, as the noble stair 
the new Capitol of New York are 
the most imposing ot its details and decora- 
tions, 

The same good geni is changed 
the whole design of the house touches with 
its magic every little point and part of its ar- 
rangement, and the old formal, conventional 
distribution and adjustment, which made ev- 
ery house the painful mimic of every other, 
have disappeared. From the match-box upon 
the night-stand by the bed to the state dinner 
service in the dining-room, the good fairy of 
taste and grace and beauty extends her gentle 
sway, and invites the guest, who may be some- 
what dilatory in marching with the spirit of 
the age, to look a little more closely to his 
own refinement, and to live up to his house, 
if not to his teapot. 

It is aspirit which of course has its amusing 
excesses and extravagancies. If the man of 
the next century should ever see the amusing 
little opera of Patience, which has so pleased 
us who are his great-grandfathers and queer 
old ancestors, he will understand not only that 
this age was the renaissance of taste, and not 
only that it had its contemporaneous carica 
tures of its characteristic tendency, but that it 
Was conscious of them and greatly enjoyed 
them. The droll “ estheticism’” which pro- 
dueed a figure like Oscar Wilde and a kind 
of social cult evident enough to give point to 
the pictorial laugh of Punch was only a rav- 
elling out of the solid and golden fabrie of 
refined and clegant taste The worship of 


gustan age, as 
be ¢ isy t 

but t 
epoch of 


or the 1 


Ww? mon 
ine 
i“ 
nsation is that the 


or recent disp 


that neither the house no 


ufensal ¢ 


4 
whic 
mere how 


issage, 


eases Mn 


us which hi 


ung writers and speakers may well study 

s aspect of one of the most exciting and 
tant of modern political controversies, 
id learn that fury is not force, and that ribald 


the teapot is only an extravagance of the im- 
pulse which designs the beautiful house and 
fills it with beautiful things. 

The moral of the new of Queen Anne 


age 








in every detail of life is 


and is rewarded 





| hile in ways that we 

I ct. Th age ot pretty houses is 
\ ecent, and decorative art in house-fur- 
nishi | village improvement societies to 
>t ea ht sett for pleasant homes, and a 

go ( iciy as WHOL is its homes are 
< iS] tual parts Of it, are signs 
of the same vi ind tendency. The in- 
pulses and movi causes of such progress 
rity ss D renled, then of such changes 
in the old order—are latent and elusive. Why 
the close of the century should be distinguish- 
ed by this dispensation of taste, and the ear- 


er parts of it should be of another character, 


Is Hot a question to be definit iy answered. 
But it vfact that the rise of the profession of 
irchitecture among us is coeval with this new 
ie of Anne. It is only about forty years 


since young Americans began to devote them- 
to that profession, 


they were versed in it a 


selves ind it is only since 
d actively practising 
which is now charac- 
Within the memory of 
Vman wished to build 


velopment 


teristic began It is 
men not yet old that if 





a beautiful and convenient house, he would be 
it a loss to find a proper artist. and he must 
either recur to the tradition of the colonial 


mansion or intrust the realization of his hopes 
and wislies to a * builder.” 

But with the appearance 
aecomplished archit 

id of the 
and invention and imagination and taste have 
blent themselves with skill, and enabled him 
to do what he desired, but knew not bow to 
effect Phe uls followed. The 
art which designed and executed the house 
regarded it necessarily as a whole, and 
Not satistied that the g@raecetul vase should be 
filled with rubbish, nor the exquisite casket 
with pebbles. The and taste and 
hand which built coulda be trusted, 
as they instinctively desired, to furnish; and 
when the house bee a work of art, it was 
incomplete and abortive if it was not barmo- 
nious. It was but natural and 
therefore, that the proprietor should distrust 
his own ability to eomplete a 


of the trained and 
has come to the 
citizen who would build a house, 


hiteet art 


decorative cet 


Was 


KHOW le Lor 
obedient 


me 
reasonable, 


work which 
from want of training he could not undertake 
or execute, 


He could no more wis« ly assuune 
] 
that ive 


knew how a house should be furnished 
than how it should be desioned. Of course 
he knew his general wish and the limit of his 
but be could trust the taste of the 

to furnish, as he could trust his ability 
to desien 


resourees, 


artist 


There is no more common error than the 
supposition that every man and woman knows 
what he or she Undoubt- 
edly the woman wishes * plenty of closets” and 
‘ house-keeping conveniences.” 


Wishes in a house. 


But she does 
not know how to provide them, and still less 
how to provide them most conveniently and 
becomingly. Her interest and her knowledge 
are in the art of house-keeping. But she sum- 
mons the artist to provide the mechanical 
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means of keeping house conveniently 
agreeably, because his interest and know 
are in that art. He cannot teach her ht 
how to make the money with which to 
a house, but he can supply him with suit 
and attractive plans, and Supe rintend its ¢ 
tion. He cannot teach ber how to mak: 
fee, but he can design a graceful coffee-p 
pretty cups into which to pour it. 

T + 


Let not 





eC 


indignation demand whether 
Easy Chair means that men and women s 
be mere puppets in their own houses. G 
cious Heaven forefend! But are they pu) 
in their own clothes and earriages, and : 
those conveniences of man constructed | 
cial artists? Will indignation reply t) 
least the individual seleets them, and plea 
his own taste? But is that quite true? Dp 
a man select a high-collared coat whe 
ion low collar? Does a w 
wear hoops when fashion imposes | 
Grecian drapery, or a sweeping train w 
fashion ordains short skirts? Mrs. Gru 
forbid! Yet what is fashion in dress but 
will and taste of others applied to garn 
to which we all willingly conform, not, in 

in excess, but in general? And why, i 
naturally and gladly conform to the be 
of special artists in clothes, should we hes 
tate to take the same course, for the san 
reason, in houses and in house furnishine « 
decorating ? 

There are undoubtedly Jacobites in 
new age of Anne who drink significant 
the king over the water. They ask whet 
this new-fangled caprice of architectural ; 
crackery of houses all peaks and corners 
bulges and oddity, is better than the si 
dignified, spacious old rectangular col 
mansion of which we spoke? But, dear « 
ier of the Pretender, that is not the quest 
The flowing silken coats flowered with 
embroidery, the white silken hose and s 
buekled and full-bottomed wigs 
dainty queues, of our ancestors may have b* 

a very stately and picturesque costum¢ 
our question is, What costume is most ¢ 
venient and serviceable for the great body 
citizens to-day? The colonial Dons lived 
fine mansions, but the plain little frame i 
were the great mass of dwellings. It is t 
praise of our new age of Anne that it doc t 
lose the excellencies of the olde 
while it gives a charm to the little houses 
which they never knew before. Whethe: 
will pay five thousand or fifty thousand « 
lars for your house, the good Queen At 
will have it a pretty and convenient hot 
and if you choose she will furnish it prett 
and conveniently. 

But if, loyal to the justly dethroned Jam 
you insist upon wearing clothes of your o 
fashion and shoes of your own making, \ 
will doubtless also insist upon living in a 
house of your own designing. Yet none th 
less it is true that under the rule of the benign 
Anne there is no excuse for acquiescing in ug 


requires a 


shoes, 


Mansi 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


of any kind, and the responsibility for 
man’s unhandsome and inconvenient 
indings must be upon his own head. 


g practice of celebrating centennial an- 
which happily with 
f Re volutionary incidents, becomes more 
we general, and, as we said last month, 
jises to furnish us with our pleasantest 
yost useful holidays. We say useful be- 
such holidays are lessons in history 
¢ a people which cannot be assumed al- 
to know the national annals or to com- 
nad the national traditions. Thus in the 
f New York the earliest tradition is 
i. but the Dutch character is now the 
yyvious and the Dutch influence the 
New York, we believe, is the 
st Irish city in the world, and a Duteh 
of the foundation of the city 
be exceedingly interesting, but it 

| not the universal and in- 

ve sympathy of the community. 
t they manage these things differently in 
ny. The Dutch tradition is there sr- 
1e,and while there is the mingling of na- 
lities which is common in the population 
ery American city, the original element is 
ipparent and controlling, at least in sen- 
if not at the polls. It was to this 
nent that Mr. McElroy, in his admirable 
at the recent bicentennial commemora- 
ippealed. He called his poem * Peter 
ylers Mandate,” and he happily made 
tirst Mayor the good genius of the ancient 
and demanded that the Dutch should 
e Lhe ir due. 


began so 


powerful. 


ration 


command 


lhe poem was a very skilful and ingenious 
ina half-playful tone, and it was most fe- 
tously adapted to the occasion. The poet, 
memorating the Dutch, and feeling that 
solid and conservative but liberty-loving 
| liberty-protecting genius of Holland had 
en somewhat neglected by American his- 
and tradition, which has exalted the Pil- 
im and the Puritan, did not spare his good- 
tured jibes at the local Yankee and the 
uritan sins. Old Peter Schuyler, in his 
it as he lived, adjures the minstrel: 
Turn not on the Pilgrim with jeers: 
Ife thought he was serving his Maker 
When he cut from the Baptist his ears 
And strangled the decorous Quaker; 
His witcheraft you're not to unhood, 
Nor tell of the saints that he banished, 
For we know his intentions were good, 
And his bigotry long ago vanished.” 
The 


minstrel hears and heeds, and in a 


generous and noble strain responds, alluding 
to Henry Hudson's vessel: 


Our souls shall magnify those days of yore; 
We'll not forget—we’ll not give up the ship, 
Nor love the Afayflower less, but love the Hal/f- 
Moon more,” 
3ut whatever the defects of the Puritans, 
and however history may have credited the 


799 


Pilgrims with the virtues that belong to Hol- 
land, surely St. Nicholas will own that if tra 
dition has given to St. Jonathan any unwar 
ranted precedence over the elder saint, the 
younger saint has atoned compl tely by gis 
ing to the Dutch Republie its great historian, 
and by providing that the tale of liberty in 
Holland should be most effectively told upon 
Plymouth Rock. It is one of the historic in- 
cidents which most please the imagination, that 
after more than two centuries and a half from 
the Pilgrim flight and the Dutch hospitality, the 
creat Pilgrim debt should have been acknow- 
ledged and discharged in another country, 
under conditions wholly changed, and in the 
most impressive and enduring manner, If 
many pages of history glow with the great 
Puritan story, in which the essential substance 
of increasing liberty sloughs off undoubted 
weakness, inconsistency, and injustice, not less 
has a son of the Puritans written upon these 
pages in characters of light as luminous the 
heroie Dutch chapter of Liberty. And equal- 
ly of both countries now, as of Albany and 
Plymouth, are the last words of the poem of 
the Albany poet true: 


“And Schuyler, | 


like some watchman by his bell 
Who from a tower Time’s 
eries 


} } P 
kOOKOU passage 


tesponds, in accents that of 


rapture tell, 
niche _— 


Two by the century’s clock, and all is well! 

The story of Albany is one of the most sig- 
nificant in American annals, and it was thor- 
oughly told during the celebration, prolonged 
through a week. Governor Hill in the oration 
recalled the chief incidents and associations 
of the city, and the presence of the President, 
who became known to the country as an offi- 
cial resident of Albany, completed the interest 
of a memorable occasion. Its permanent 
memorial, however, will be the commemora- 
tive tablets which have been placed in various 
parts of the city to mark the most significant 
historical sites. This is a charm which our 
cities have hitherto lacked, and in the inces- 
sant change of building the precise spot of 
famous incidents or of association with famous 
persons is lost. It is an instinet of true public 
spirit to commemorate them, and the per- 
formance of the pious duty will foster and 
strengthen the same spirit. 

Indeed, all such celebrations, conducted 
with the zeal and success which characterized 
that at Albany, show the awakening ofa spirit 
which has not been conspicuous in New York. 
The imperial State has seemed to be careless of 
its own renown, as if its character would assert 
itself and needed no blazoning. This large 
indifference is in itself a certain sign of great- 
ness. But,on the other hand, a just pride is 
& spur and a spring of greatness. The sons 
of heroic sires burn to be heroes. | But with- 
out the tradition they do not know the an- 
cestral heroism, Noblesse oblige is a truth and 
a law which the Easy Chair has often cele- 
brated. It supplies not only romance to life, 
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the impulse of nobler and more generous 

Tl is the inspiration of a week like 

st which Albany devoted to proud and en 

ling reco ctions It was fitting that as 
volished, in ol ce.-% the just ¢ 

S facl n¢gvea s lil mn, ene of the ola 

est ¢ oms oft tow 1c Market Of coun 

t ns In State Street 1} incient city 

ly vy her loyalty to » sturdy spirit 

nen eC ¢ eds ofan ancestry whose 

costume and customs she may properly re 

( wl rectitude and courage and 

of liberty she may well periodically and 








rately commemorate. 











is a faet which becomes more and more 


it eminent Senat 








notable th vs and Represent- 


rs of the 








ulive comphun of t manne 





press 



































lof current speech toward Congress. They 

declare that 1t has become a habit to defame 

t national Legislature, and to speak of pub- 

lic men in a tone which implies that they are 

to be considered rascals until they prove their 

{ honorable characte: One Senator speaks of 
the current defamation of public men, and an- 











Othe tigmatizes cert 


strations of the 


iin Misrepresentations as 
way in which the 











newspa- 
lly speak of members of Congress. 


Mr. Stod- 











renera 








scr 





ous accusations 
































' the poet, was recently charged with some 
Cal stri res upon other poets, But he 
! ied, very truly, that no critic, however en 








is, could write down a good book, 


























vi and 
that, in fuet, nobody but the author could 
really injure the author. The Quarterly was 
very “ savage and tartarly” upon John Keats, 
But * Hyperion” and the * Eve of St. Agnes” 



































und the Odes survive The reviewers laughed 
it Byron’s * Hours of Idleness,” but they de- 
served the laugh, and it sti or the poet into 
real verses. his is true, but it is also true 
that bitter wrong may be done by an unjust 








or even a careless criticism. If the 





reader 



































sees in his pap r that a book is worthless, he 

not hasten to buy it. The newspaper 
cri is the publie taster of new books, and 
as he declares the draught to be thin and 








iK and sour, or rich an 





l fruity and exqui- 
il impression will be produced, 
rding as he says that the wine is a poor 
Tokay will the public 
‘or “If you please.” 
the newspapers 
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Same genera: Way 



































taste Congress for the public. It is not the 
yveter in general, but the editor, who reads the 
R / and knows in detail what Congress 
savs and does. But the voter in general reads 
the newspaper, and receives from its comment 





il ssion of Congress. 





) pre There is, inde ed, 
In the paper the very brief abstract, or rather 
n But 
it is utterly inadequate, often inaccurate, and 
even that abstract is less read than the edi- 
torial comment. The power of the 








tion, of Congressional proceedings. 


























ne 





t press, 
t fore, in moulding the general public in; 
pression of a member of Congress is unques- 
tionably great, and it is a power which should 








I 
ac®n 











be exercised with 
sponsibility. 


tle 


ai epest 
The charge of members of ( 
gress is that it is mischievously and car 


sens¢ 


t malici usly, EXCLCISE ad, and that 


ion 

injury is done to the national name by a 
it of ridiculing or denouncing the chose 
resentatives of the nation. 

But is the charge well founded? Ts jt ¢ 
that any particular member of Congress 
that whole is seriously 
represented? It will happen, of cours: 
in commenting immediately upon a lone 
bate a newspaper may misapprehend an a 
ment or mistake a fact, as Senators and R 
resentatives do during the debate. Thy 
also the ea officio tone of the party o1 
which praises the speeches and votes 
own party friencs, and sneers at those of 
opposition. 
and ts 


Congress as a 


But this is always underst 
effect is corrected 
good sense in the reader. 
tures of Democratic 
cratic 


by an instin 
The Whig e 
leaders, and the Di 
lampoons of the Whigs, did not 
ously affect the public judgment. What M 
Croswell might say of Henry Clay, or Mr. \V 
of Martin Van Buren, was always involunt 
“discounted.” Clay and Van Buren m 
have complained that they were calumni 
by the press of the other party. But 
would not have said that in any general ser 
there was a habit of speaking ill of pr 
men—except the custom of the party press 
maligning party opponents. 

Is there any change in this situation, an 
there be, is it the press or the public men w 
are to blame 7? 


Ifthere be a change, it is rat 
er to be sought in the greater independence ot 
the press and the consequent actual critic 

of public men, instead of the perfunctory pi 
and blame of partisanship to which they 
been accustomed. A Senator, for instance, 
cepts as of course the abuse and misrepres: 
tation of a new spaper of the other party But 
if'a paper which is not unfriendly to him as 
partisan questions and censures his conduct 
he naturally winces, and why? Because t 
paper points out to him that he is doing as a 
partisan Senator precisely what the partis 
editor does. He despises such conduct in t 
opposition editor, But why should he w« 
der that an intelligent observer censures 
him? The defamation of which public 1 
complain is not accusation of corruption 
much as condemnation not of partisanshi) 
because every member of Congress belongs t 
a party, but of unworthy partisanship. Wh 

a Senator votes for a measure that he does 1 
approve; when, having shown that a bill oug 
not to pass, he then supports it because his 
party requires it, or because he fears the effect 
upon a class of voters, or because of any sit 
ilar reason, he is an unworthy partisan. H 
lacks the independence which every good « 
izen has the right to require of a national | 
gislator, and when this is severely stated, a1 
he is strongly censured, he feels that lhe hea 
not the unmeaning voice of a professional op- 





EDITOR'S 
t, but of that public intelligence and 
y whose good opinion he naturally de 
‘ 
n low motives actuate public ( 
hen publie men in pul 
ind justify such conduet, the natural 
ent upon it will seem to them to be defa- 
But we do not believe that any mem 
makes his honest view 
yublic welfare the euide of his spec hes 


onduct, 


lic spe ¢ cle Ss com 


f Congress who 


tes will have reason to complain of 
ny or misrepresentation. He need not 


Editar’ 


ERE comes to us from Venice, in these 
ummer months which will autumn 
wfore our words reach the reader. a 
which the author hopes may become, 
to speak, “the Bible of all lovers,” and 
we think may at least praised to 
ice at large as a work of monumental 
try and prodigious scholarship, not to 
k of its artistic qualities. It is, in its way, 
f those feats in which the Italians come 
e front, apparently when they will, and 
1 in this sort or that their world-old_ pri- 
or if the reader will not allow that, 
it is one of those achievements of patie nt 
ing and of thorough intelligence in which 
are now rivalling the Germans. It 
d Il Libro del? Amore, and it consists ot 
ns into Italian of twenty-eight hundred 
ms in celebration of the well-known pas 
of love in every phase, from more than 
ty languages, and seven hundred and fifty 
ts. not to speak of unknown and popular 
ns. The versions, save some eight or ten, 
made by the compiler, Protessor Mareo 
mio Canini, and if we may judge by the 
slations from the English (to omit the oth- 
rty or fifty languages familiar to us), they 
ll not only “ very choice Italian,” but ex- 
nely spirited and faithful. In the case of 
from the Latin, ancient Greek, Neo 
enic, Greek vernacular, French, Spanish, 
ind modern Provencal, Romansch, Rou- 
ian, Catalan, Portuguese, Gallegan, Creole, 
man, and Enelish, he has translated from 
original text, and in the others he has used 
versions as he could find in other Euro- 
pean tongues. 
We cannot wonder, as he says in his most 
ightful introduction, that if he could have 
nfronted the idea of the work such as it now 
before putting hand to it, he would have 
turned from it in despair. But Professor Ca- 
i is an old scholar inured to heroic toil in 
e compilation of his Dizionario Etimologico 
Vocaboli Italiani, and in his Solution de Cent 
Problémes Etymologiques; lie is the author of 
‘ volume of amorous verse, fitly entitled 


be 


3 | 


be 


ce 


is 
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plead that under our system party is essential 
to good is not 
irty requires 


therefore be 


o government, because it 
But will he plead that beeaus 
unmanly conduct he must 
manly, and that to call lin 
der? And it he 
Chair proposes an impos ible 
man who should pursue it ld be re 
warded as a traitor and would never return to 
Congress, would his plea be, or would it not 
be, the confession that the tone of remark ot 
Which he complained is fully justified ? 


denied 


un 
1 unmanly is slan 
that the E: 


course, ancl that 


should say 


any Wo 


Study. 


Amore e Dolore, and he was therefore equipped 
for the work that grew upon him, by his s¢ 

and his imaginable acquaintance with 
the subject—to which few of us, indeed, are al 
together strange. Let us add, however irrek 
vantly here, that he is of that noble tradition 
of Italian authors who have suffered for their 
country, and let us remember, as we turn ove 
the pages of his work, that he was banished 
after the fall of the Venetian republic of ‘48, 
and that his Vingt Ans d’Evil is an autobio 
graphical contribution to the knowledge of 


ence 


come sa di sale 


Lo pane ultrui, e quanto e aura Ciile 


Lo scendere e il salir per Il altrui s 


In his introduction, which is not only a formal 
exposition of his literary ideas and the scop: 
of his work, but at times a charming and 
touching personal confidence, he tells us 
“My labor was more difficult, because pet 
formed in Italy, than it would have been in 
Paris or London or Berlin or Vienna, on ac 
count of the difficulty of finding the necessary 
books, and all because performed nut 
Venice, rather than in some large city of Italy, 
for the same reason. My outlay to procur 
even a part of these books has been very 
great.” He proclaims, with a pride which the 
sympathetic reader will find as amiable as it 
is just, that he is “the first to publish a collee 
tion so ample of lyrical love-poems, whether 
popular or written by educated poets, in the 
principal languages of the world, distributed 
under a certain number of heads, and trans 
lated, where foreign, by the collector himself 
There will pass,” he goes on to say, * under 
the reader's eye the love-poetry of all times, 
from the remotest antiquity to our own days, 

and as to distant epochs, so to various 
and far-off climes do the verses of this collee- 
tion belong....Poets of all social conditions, 
the highest and the lowest, are united here 
I have given the verses of famous princes, like 
Solomon King of Jerusalem, Soliman II. the 
Magnificent, Sultan of the Turks, and the 
Grand Mogul Shah Alam IT.,as well as those 
of obscure peasants and workmen, in Italy and 
elsewhere, even to the miserable blacks. And, 


if 
| 


abov ec 











the truth, the songs of the Pauv’ 
Zizi, t Louisiana slave, move me more than 
th ofthe twomighty M 


USSU ¢ In pe rors, 


It will be eived that Professor Canini 


per 





rites like a poet; but he works like a savant, 
th ibject is scientifically treated, This 

t he says, is the love of a man for a 
nan,or a woman for a man, and excludes 

e sensualized mysticism of any devotional 
poems, as well as all other forms of human love. 
fo keep the book still more within bounds, 
lie ects romances and ballads as being pri 
! ! itive ind ¢ ‘ secondarily lyrical, 
tL he admits only a lew passages from the 
Tliad and the t Sanscrit poems, The en 
ork is in two volumes, and as “all the 


t loves a lovel the reader will wish to 
snow that the first is divided into eight chap 
ove? Beauty and Wo 
First Love; Spring and 
Loves, Sensuous and Platonic; 
pressions of Love in Sonnets; Expressions 
f Love in Various Metres; while the second 
volume treats in twelve parts of Love-Songs 
Oriental; The Kiss: Hope Fultilled : 

Disdain and Infidelity ; 
ion and Love Renewed; Death of the Be- 
| ved: The Widow and the Widower: New 
Love; Love in Old Age; Memories. 

Professor Canini contesses difficulties in the 
irk of selection and rejection, arising chiefly 
from the delicacy of the theme and the indeli 
of the poets, into which we need not fol 
it is enough that he decided to re- 
ie expressions of sensuous love,and that, 


Reconcili- 





\ 


CHEY 

\V him: 
strict t 
therefore, as he quaintly acknowledges, this di 
Vision of his Work is somewhat wanting, The 
naiveté with which he gives his reasons upon 
this and other points in his introduction is al- 
ways ch irming. * Let ne 
‘that I have 
thing 


one marvel,” he says, 

No- 
is more difhicult than to translate a Ger 
man oran English sonnet into an Italian sonnet, 





t 


translated so few sonnets. 


vecause of the different nature of the tongues. 
For example,the English say with one syllable, 
spring, What we must say In four, primavera, 
To 

English verses into fourteen Italian verses you 
must lay them on a very bed of Procrustes.” 
And, ag iin, he says of his ch ipter on Love in 
Old Age: * Let no one be surprised that I 
have given this a special heading. I will not 
repeat the sophisms of the Gérontes of Moliére, 
or those of Bajazet IL, Sultan of the-Turks— 
and poet, as were other sultans—to prove that 
a woman should prefer the love of an old man 
to any other. Not so; suffice it to affirm that 
an elderly man can inspire love in a young 
girl, Even an elderly woman can enamour a 
young man, but this case israrer. It is enough 
to cite the instance of the son of Madame de 
Sévigné, who killed himself for Ninon de lEn- 
clos when she was already of mature age. 
Love in old age is not rare, especially in the 
poets, who are gifted with a livelier fancy than 
most other men.” 

These flavors of a Montaignesque simplici- 


render the conceit of fourteen German or 
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ty and frankness are to be tasted in 
passages of Professor Canini’s essay ; 
is full of curious and 
He notes that the popular poetry is 
more sincere than that of the more lett 
Muse, and he invites us to notice that 
premeditated art the poetesses are a 
fewer than the poets, while the « 
happens in popular poetry. Then li 
With a generosity that ought to endear 
to the sex which has not always receive: 


striking obsery 


criticism that overrunning measure of j 
which it likes when the justice is in its 
“ Woman, according to my thinking, expr 
love more naturally, more tenderly, and 
vividly than man. I believe that som 
most ancient erotic poems which ren 
us—Chinese, Egyptian, Hebrew—are th 
of women”; and we, for our part, make 
that if any fair reader has coneei 
rancor in her heart against Professor ¢ 
for more than insinuating that an old w 
is less capable of inspiring love than a 
man, she ought straightway to unpack 
the handsomest words she can think of. 

The remarks and judgments of Prot 
Canini on the qualities and relative exceller 
of the different poets and the different races 
in the business of making love-songs are ll 
worth attention; and he believes rightly that 
lis work will serve a useful end in the st 
of comparative literature, that latest of 
sciences, Which we are beginning to 
something of on many sides nowadays. 
this phase of the lyrism of each pe 
there is a special character, but it all has a 
common ground: an Italian in love m 
often, to express’ his feelings, make use ot 
forms invented by a Turk, and vice 
Therefore the study of contrasted literatures, 
in what concerns the utterance of love \ 
new proof of the unity of the human race, and 
ought to contribute to the fraternization of 
men,” 

Ile gives a third of his entire space to t 
Italian poets in pursuance of a design to pr 
sent a history of love-poetry from the ea 
traces of it among his compatriots to its latest 
achievements; but he frankly says that 
German love-songs have been the best of « 
century, in the literary sort. ‘“ Nothing su 
passes the Lied. Among us, Leopardi ali 
is not inferior to the Germans ;” yet at tl 
present moment he declares without hesita 
tion that “the Hungarian and the Portugues 
are the first literatures in the poetry of | 
There is, in the Hungarian songs, passion, p: 
er, originality; they portray the national chat 
acter, so vivacious, sometimes so violent. 

I consider as the greatest living poet, not only 
in Portugal, but in all Europe, Giovanni 
Deus.” The cognate Brazilians are impassio 
ed and full of fire; the Spaniards are not now 
at their best ; the Spanish Americans are car 
less, but abound in fantasy and passion; tlc 
popular love-poetry of the modern Turks 1s 
good, but the lettered sort, on the other hand, 


Suy 


( 


inv see 
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mixture of Turkish, Arabic, and Persian 
irious mosaic which records the succes 

ninations of the Turanian, Semitic, and 
of the poems of the Cir 
ns and Georgians are among the most 

il of all,in Professor Canini’s opinion ; 
e Sanscrit and Pracrit love-poetry there 
only the ardor of the 
ent and affection. 
prevails: 1 


races some 


lively 


.. Inthe Hindu songs 
in those of the old Aryan or 
idic populations, tenderness,” He tinds 
love-songs of merit in the Russian, except 
that lament the death of the beloved, 

) curiously attests the 
literature. The Malaysian lyrics 
wa deep tenderness and a refined art ;” 
i without comment; the 
are slighted as rather poor stuff; 
se of the Patagonians and Araucanians are 
f fancy and sentiment; but Professor 
blames us Americans of both conti- 

ts for having profited so little by * the po 
treasures of the nations who preceded” us 


senses. but 


universal sadness 
it issian 
iinese are passe 


nese 


Ile recognizes the new life of Scandinavian 


rv in 3j)6rnson, Teonér, and Oehlenschla- 
but regards the literary love-poetry of 
ce, except the new Provencal, as mostly 
itellectual toy. What he says of the An- 
American is worth reproducing at length, 
imeans of judging his judgments of other 
itures. “ The Scotch love-songs,” he SAYS, 
ild be much more numerous in my book 
had not been obliged, as noted above, to 
ide ballads. Of the Enelish love-litera- 
I have given various pieces from the six- 
nth century onward, 
th Shakespeare only as a dramatic poet 
that he was also an excellent love 
in his sonnets and Sufliciently 
ierous are the pieces which I have viven 
1 Burns and from Moore, whom I believe 
est of the English love-poets, 


Readers acquainted 
sonces, 


It grieves 
to see how the fame of Moore has for some 
‘declined in England. I lave translated 

most entire an exquisite lyric of Shelley's, 
tten as it was for an Italian lady, Emiliana 

of Pisa. I have not failed to give 

e of the best love-poems of Byron, and to 
examples of the more modern poets, as 


1AvnI, 


ennyson, considered the first English poet 


ving; Browning. profound and bizarre; Bar- 
Browning, his predeceased wite, whose 
nets from the Portuguese (really original 
elish poems) are chefs-Twucvre ; G. Dante 
issetti; and Swinburne. The last two have 
en praised to the skies by many critics, in- 
ling Italians. To tell the truth, Rossetti 
ns to me too labored and sometimes too 
lline; I have attempted, not too suc- 
sstully, I fear—others, including the able 
tic Nencioni, have judged the task impos- 
e—to translate some of his sonnets. Per- 
s the poems of Rossetti’s first youth were 
ss artificial and simpler. When he had risen 
renown his friends urged him to publish 


them, but he said that the only copy in exist- 


ence the 
woman he loved had bege 
buried with her. 
it was found that the hair of the poor dead 
thing had grown so long and had twined it 
losely that this could 
ad without cutting off the tresses. 


I will say also that Swinburne as a lyri 


yric poet 
t 


was enclosed in casket which the 
In dying to have 


The grave was opened, and 


self around the box so <¢ 
not be opens 
as a dramatist 

Cer 
harmo 


does not please me 
this is not 


overwell: 
the place to speak of him 
tainly he has a rich taney, and a style 
nious and correct: but-I think that in 
poems the images are heaped up too much, 


his 


and the conceits rather too sixteenth-certi r'v- 
ish, just as they are in Vict 
Swinburne 1s 


ir Hugo, of whom 
a great admirer. For my part, 
I stick to the half-forgotten Moore yes, and 
to Burns: I like the simple verse that gushes 
from the heart. I offer the reader some poems 
from the American poets who have written in 
English, which are lovely indeed. But Walt 
Whitman is not a love-poet; the love-songs 
of Longtellow are Russell Lov 
who is the tirst of their love-poets, las greater 
fame as a humorist. 


few ; and 


II 
From the most if not the whole of this it 
will have been seen that Professor Canini 
knows what he is talking about, and 
knowledge of other literatures is as wide and 
as critica authorized to 
the decision he uses. 


i: his 
he is speak with 
We che erfully let bim 
speak for us, since we have not, as we must 
own, read above two thousand, if so many as 
that, out of the twenty-eight hundred love 
poems in his collection. At the age of fifty, 
or thereabouts, there comes a distinet abate- 
ment, as some poets have themselves noted, in 
the appetite for love-poetry, 
cious it may once have been. We should s LV 
that two or three hundred love-songs are 
then quite enough at a sitting, and we should 
admire the digestion that could compass nore, 
without wishing to rival it at the risk of a 
surfeit. 

“As long as the sun upon our 
planet,” says Professor Canini, at the close 
of that essay which we should so much rath 
er read than the songs that follow it, “as long 
as plants and animals feel a new life in the 
spring-time, as long as the birds sing among 
the April leaves, the human heart will be 
wrought, now to rapture and now to an- 
guish, by the need of loving. And as long 
as the world endures, man will strive to ex- 
press, to utter in rhythmic phrase, the s nti- 
ment, mixed of earth and heaven, which gives 
him his keenest joys and his cruelest pangs, 
Love.” Yet while confidently prophesying 
to this effect, our poet-savant does not conceal 
from himself that ‘‘the decadence of this as 
well as other kinds of poetry is a fact general 

in no place is it so evident as 
in Italy.... Will it always remain there, as it 
actually is, more or less, in all the other coun 
tries of Europe, hectic and infirm? I do not 


however vora 


shines 
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have been other like pe riods 


lich have followed epochs 
Mins ” 7 
rious cthorescence 


e the mood, trustful 


» critics now vaticina 


eed, to | 
yoctry: and it 1s ne \ 
Lathrop, Whose intro 

to Miss Jeannette L. Gilder’s collection 
resentatel Poems of L ving Poets 


sO much pleasure 


we 
and 
The volume is peculiarly interesting 
» all made, at Miss 
poets themselves, 


have been re with 
respect 
because 


Gil 


aaing 


the selections 
invitation, by thi 
and are accompanied by fuc-similes of their 
autographs, the sole exception being that of 
Lord Tennyson, who would not choose, but 
who sent word by his son that the list chosen 
for him, and submitted to him, * would an- 
swer the purpose.” We think, saving 
answers the purpose very 
ill; and perhaps the most striking thing in 
this very untit most of the 
poets seem to have been to make the choice 
asked of them We are not saying that any 
niversaily satisfactory selection could have 
merely saying that in 
could hardly have been a 
y one. It is, of course, quite 
lat any man should know what is 
characteristic thing in his own work, 

and yet this is just what other people would 
Neverthe- 
ess, in its way, this collection is one of unique 
and if no poet has given us only his 
vest, each has given us some of his best, and 
none certainly has offered us his worst. We 
have that to be elad of: and if we could 
know what theory of himself or his 
powers each of the poets had acted, we should 
reater cause for gratitude. But 


s theory, natu lly, the editor is not able to 


Wel 


ler’s 


his 
lordship’s respect, it 


collection is how 


we are 


8 there 


ike him and expect him to know. 


value, 
| 


upon 
have still ¢ 
thi 
reveal 

Among those poets who have made accept- 
able, or more or less acceptable, selections 
mentioned Mr. Aldrich, who includes 
Identity,” and son- 


nh LV be 
his weird jittle poem of * 
net one of the great sonnets of 
thi Mrs. Akers Allen gives, with 
others, her beautiful poem “ Among the Lau- 
ls,’ which subtly expresses one of the sweet- 
and truest moods known to rhyme. Mr, 
rests content with one piece, “ The 

Tay to Arcady,” which, indeed, for a bewitch- 
“grace and movement is enough for half a 
ozen poets. Mr. Cranch puts in his * Bobo- 
links,’ which is also a happy representation 
of his quality. Mr. Dobson gives us * A Dead 
Letter” and * The Ballad of Prose and Rhyme,” 
with four other poems of happy choice. From 
Dr. Holmes the choice of *The Chambered 
Nautilus,” ** The Last Leaf,’ * Old Ironsides,” 
and * The Voice less” is altogether good; and 
Mr. Lowell is quite as satisfactory with lis 
extract from the “Commemoration Ode,” * A 
Parable.’ “The Present Crisis,” “ What is so 
rare as a Day in June?” and * The Courtin’.” 
Mr. Lathrop places first of his four poems 


on ” Sleep” 


language. 


" 
} 
! 


* The Singing Wire,” an admirable piec 
iting remembrance for its imaginative 
Mrs, Piatt’s choice is very ¢ 
teristic of her, and Mr. Stoddard’s, cont 
his noble ode on* Abraham Lineoln,” an 
exquisit ly tender little sigh, * The Flig! 
Youth,” is entirely acceptable. © Atala 
‘A Prelude,” and * Wild Honey” su 
fairly well the range from elegant to sy| 
one of our most charming and original » 
Mr. Maurice Thompson. Mr. Trowbridg 
“The Vagabonds,” and Mr. Whittier wit 
Playmate,” place themselves perfectly 
us in at least one phase of their best. 
others go trom tolerably eood to bad 
worse, with quite marvellous maladroitn 
some instances. 

The next most surprising thing after tl 
ability of the poets is their very great 1 
ber. We had not the least notion there 
so many living English and American p 
of all ages and sexes, especially since om 
lent explosion against their tribe in the Ma 
or February number of this Study. It sh 
what a really poor article of dynamite we us 
these outbursts. Judging from the vehen 
of our feelings on that occasion, we shi 
say that a few tattered scraps of laurel, 
some splintered and blackened lyres, pic 
up in the adjoining counties, ought to b 
that was left of the twanging and twitt: 
crew ; but even in this volume atone we « 
no less than seventy-eight poets and poctess 
most of them in the full vigor of youth, a 
all apparently in perfect repair. In view 
fact so bewildering, so discouraging, our s 
consolation comes from the patriotic p! 
which will be flattered in every true An 
can by the immense numerical superiorit 
our poets and poetesses. We have m 
than sixty-—a round sixty —to the p 
eighteen of the English. 


ernness, 


III. 

But this idle talk is keeping us from the ess 
of Mr, Lathrop, which, like most of his critica 
work, is mostly well felt and well thoug 
If it does not always impart to the reader t 
seriousness of the writer, that is. the fault ot 
the subject, about which it requires a deliber 
ate and careful resolution to be serious. W hie 
it comes to asking whether we are going 
have any more poetry, and if not, why, 
must remember to be grave, or one is apt 
smile. When it comes to specifics for its 1 
duction, one must stuff one’s handkerchiet it 
one’s mouth. The critics are all alike drol! at 
that pass; and it is difficult to keep one’s c 
tenance even with a lady who, like Mada 
Bentzon, has written so much and so amica 
of American literature, when she presci 
what we ought not to do if we wish to creat: 
poetry. At the close of her late review of Mr. 
Stedman's American Poets in the Rerue des 
Deux Mondes she warns us not to be tot 
American if we wish to be at all, and to |x 
ware of making Americanism a fanatic cult, 
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Whitman does 
ot 


against 


Guard against the 
assimilation, says she; 
of ualect. 
What it must 
By observing these three 


Is dell 
euard 
On try, Sith 

com. 

ruics We 


ity 
: an abuse 
sshe, become 
ree | 
shall see what we shall see. 
Lathrop is not so didactie with us. He 
to think, with Mr. Stedman, that a 
un be done in poetry by think- 
do a great deal, or that “the 
greatest poetry involves, first 
inded, although silent and de 
in the mind of the artist, 
to the loftiest heights of 
t and feeling on wings of the most mu- 
ion. He must believe implicitly 
will one d LV Tene h those upper sph res 
» his own manner of flight.” Certain 
xperiment is worth trying, though we 
hat the difficulty would always be in 


til 
tine 


ICL 4 
1 can 

yf thie 
unbo 


can rise 


‘press 


your silent and devout confidence ; 
of the other sort we see all round us, 
er, we quite agree with Mr. Lathrop 
const intl y te lling” the intend- 


“that the state of the atmosphe re 1s 


we are 


i certain plane, or that careful research 
sclosed a fatal weakness in the wing 
of the present g neration, or that the 
ments of his throat demonstrate that 
never give more than a small volume 
1d—if are always doing this, we 

e doing what we can to destroy that 
faculty of self-reliance and joyous in- 
tion that makes hima poet.” We not only 
with Mr, Lathrop in this position, but we 
that most of his positions are sound and 
He 
s us to observe that in all ages the poetic 
has always been a dark one, just like 
litical future and the moral future, 

1 are at this very moment simply Egyp- 
n their blackness. He speaks interest 
ind usefully of the critical future, which 
ls in even a worse way than the poetic, 
ie would have us begin its reform “ by 
shing superstitions” such as “that we 
make unreasoning reference of all new 


ibsolutely to prevent any one’s risin; 


we 


ind merit entirely serious assent. 


to the standard of supposed flawless ex 
s produced in the past,” and here he 
son the solid ground taken by Mr. Pos 
ud Mr. Perry. ‘The rational develop- 
of poetry cannot be a climbing back 
| along the slope that leads to some peak 
ehind us,” he says: and he says this after 
ig some things of the impeccable masters 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 
R Record is closed on the Lsth of August. 
The.first session of the Forty-ninth 
was finally adjourned August 5. 
The total number of bills and joint resolutions 
introduced was 13,202 (House 10,228, and Sen- 


()' 


igTess 


SO5 


which will strike many devout and venomous 
t of flat burglary, if not 
lo speak frankly, I am not of 


commMenamMg 


persons as little 
Levene 
those 
ample ot 
for a 
strained always to make the reservation that 
it is the kind ‘after Shakespeare.’ 
.. Much of the popular indifference to poetry 


shot 


who in some beautiful ex 


modern son hinent, 1f mav be 


single well-defines uality—tfeel con 


best of its 


in our day comes i , 1 think, from this 
toward writers of the past. 

not pour us 
of dross with his gold. Even 
Shakespe ire—the very part ol him which 
is generally admitted to be his true body 

may be found an occasional mixture of trivial 


yirect 

rvile attituce 
There 
out a 


in 


is scarcely a poet who does 


measure 


ity, doggerel Ol bombast, which aouls j, 


tolerated in a modern poet of 


ight § 


I\ 


lave italicized th 


It is we who 
rible words 


OS¢ 


Does Mr. Lathrop perhaps remember how 
a few years ago the British Isles we 
to their f ind 


pence ney her qu iked 


shaken 


t 
ClOnS, 


yunda hei 


and all the dead conventionalities rose to a sit 
ting posture in their graves with horror, be 
cause said that the “ man 
of Dickens and the contidential atti 
tude of Thackeray would not now be tole1 

ated,” fiction having become “a finer art than 
it was in their day”? Has Mr. Lathrop fo 
gotten that awful moment? Are we to have 
that day of wrath all over again? Mr, Lathrop 
is a poet, and at times a very charming one 


some one casually 


nerism 


does he realize that he has placed himself in 
a positi m to be asked whether he thinks he 
Is he 
aware that to many wi rtny p rsons he Will 
actually seem to have said so? 
Its former occupant might we 
sure 1n stepping out 


Writes greater poetry than Shakespeare ? 


Il take plea 
of the pillory of which 
Mr. Lathrop seems emulous, and in turning to 
heave the first half-brick at him. He is young, 
and has his best work before him, and brick- 
bats will do him good, if he keeps on speak 
ing the truth and saying things which, if said 
on any other subject, would seem tlie stalest 
truisms. The world moves—this 
ball—that was settled by science, which 
knows; the esthetic world does not move 
that was settled by taste, which does not need 
to know. 


terrestrial 


ate 2974). Of these, 987 were fiually enacted, 
746 originating in the House, and 241 in the 
Senate. The President vetoed 115 bills, of 
which 102 were private pensious and 6 for the 
erection of public buildings. 

The total appropriations voted by Congress 
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HIS Session were $264 .783,579, as follows: 
$654,715; 

and diplomatic, $1,364,065; 
unbia, $3,721,051; Indian, $5,546,262 ; 


$20,654,346; Military Ac 


$12,989,907 ; 


ultural, army, $23,753,057 : 


con- 
District of 

legis- 
lative, etc., ulemy, 
$207 OD 3 S76.075.- 


navy, 


pension, 
200: post-office, $54,365. 863 ; 
$14.473,900; sundry civil, 


S13 060 880: 


river and harbor, 
$22,657,510; deficien- 


cies, {lahama awards, $5,769,015: 


i increase, S3 500000 : misce llane ons, &5,- 


eieiemeiee 
ing resolutions and bills were 


Mor- 
July 


month: 
14, Sen 
the 


STOO 000 000 to he used In 


vress during the 
ion, House, July 


surplus in 


ite, 
any Treasury 
the redemp- 
such excess amounts 
of 
il work- 
not 
fuiled to get the Presi- 
Fortifications Bill, Honse, 
River and Harbor 
‘nee report agreed upon Angust 3; 


of bonds whenever 


$10,000,000, but allowing the Secretary 
to hold 


Sums 


Treasury, in his diseretion, 
balance over and above these 
eding $20,000,000 


re 


ite, July 28; 


oleomargarine two cents per pound, 
House 
New Ships Bill, House agreed to Senate amend- 
Au Inter - 


30; increasing 


ly 20, coneurring July 23; 


eust 2; Reagan State Com- 
, House, July twenty 
per cent, ) to 
veteran soldiers wounded in the arm, hand, leg, 
Alien Landlord Bill, House, July 31. 
Secretary of State Bayard, Angust 2, 
Clone 


the Ct r ¢ 


twenty-five pensions given 
or foot; 
sent to 
departia nt correspond nee in 
ase. The Secre tary said that he 
had made a demand for the release of Cutting, 

d was answered that Cutting was being tried 
for a Mexican federal 
wl punishment of a for- 


e1enel 


iolation of a statute 
ch provides for the 
who, in a foreign country, commits an 
gainst a Mexican To this 
Mr. Bayard replic d that our government could 
not the 
American citize 

for Cutting’s release, 
plied with. 

A. P. Williams was elected, August 3, United 
States Senator from California. 

The Alabama State election, held August 2, 
resulted the election of the entire Demo- 
cratie ticket, including Seay for Governor. 

Mr. Gladstone, July 21, received notification 
of the royal acceptance of his retirement from 
On the same day Lord Salisbury was 
summoned by the Queen. The new Ministry 
ived their seals of office Angust 3. The 
the official list: Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury, Marquis of 

Foreign Secretary, Earl of Iddes- 
Lord Chaneellor, Lord Halsbury ; Lord 
President of the Council, Viscount Cranbrook ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
Commons, Lord Randolph Churchill; Home 
Secretary, Mr. Henry Matthews, Q.C.; Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Edward Stanhope; Secretary for 
War, Mr. William Henry Smith; Secretary for 


Olfenee a citizen. 
application of such a law to 
his demand 
which had not been com- 


tolerate 


and renewed 


Hs, 


in 


othice. 


rece 
1] 
following 1s 


Ss 


lisburv: 


i a 
eieeih, 


India, Sir R. Cross (with a peerage); First ] 
of the Admiralty, Lord George Hamilton: | 
Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Ashbourne : ¢ 
Secretary for Ireland, Sir M. Hicks - Bi 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, | 
John Manners; President of the Board 
Trade, Sir F. Stanley (with a peerage). 

Complete returns of the elections for 
British House fo 
Conservatives, 316; Union Liberals, 72: G 
stone Liberals, 191; Parnellites, 85 ik 
Unionist majority of 118. 

Rioting was renewed in Belfast Aue 
lasting three days. More than eleven 
were killed and 130 wounded, and many hi 
were wrecked. 


of Commons are as 


There was serious rioting in 
July 


Amste1 
25 and 26, because of the prohibit 
certain popular games on Sunday. The tri 
fired into the mob, killing twenty persons 
wounding eighty. 

The elections held in France, Angust 1 
the General Councils resulted in the cho 
Republicans in 847 districts and Conservat 
in 411. In 177 districts a second ballot 
be required. 

The Spanish Chamber of Deputies, Ju] 
unanimously passed a resolution that the 
ernment as soon as possible free the rema 
26,000 slaves in Cuba. 

DISASTERS, 
The theatre at Tinnevelly, Bi 
India, burned, and one hundred lives lost 

July 30.—Schooner Sarah Craig, on a pleas 
excursion from Philadelphia, capsized 
storm off Sandy Hook. Seven of the ele 
passengers drowned. 

August 13.—Thirty-six men killed by ar 
plosion in the Woodend Colliery, Leigh, La 
shire, England. 


July 22. 


OBITUARY. 

July 16.—At Stamford, New York, Fd 
Z. C. Judson (“Ned Buntline”), aged sixt 
four years. 

July 21.—At Munich, Germany, Carl \ 
Piloty, painter, aged sixty years. 

July 23.—In Berlin, Germany, Maximil 
Wolfgang Duneker, historian, aged sevent 
four years. 

July 31.—At Baireuth, Abbé 
seventy-fifth year. 

August 4.—At Greystone, Yonkers, ex-Go 
ernor Samuel J. Tilden, aged seventy - two 
years. 

August 7.—In Berlin, Germany, Professo 
William Scherer, historian .and author, ag 
forty-five years. 

Auqust 9.—In London, England, Sir San 
Ferguson, Q.C., LL.D., President Royal Iris! 
Academy, aged seventy-six years. 

August 10.—In Covington, Kentueky, ex 
Governor John W. Stevenson, of Kentucky, 
aged seventy-three years. 

August 11.—In New York city, Dr. Frank H. 
Hamilton, aged seventy-three years. 


Liszt, in 





Chitar’s 


\ ANTED, a reading public . This is what 
the publishers say is needed—that is, 
enough about 


eaders, those who care 


» buy them, own them, and really pos 
selves of their contents. Thisis what 


the 


gy almost more numerous than the read- 


ters say is needed writers who are 
Nearly every body writes foi publication ; 

possible to provide vehicles enough for 
1 the reading publie to 


contributions, and 
perioar als doe Snot mcrease in propor 
Everybody agrees that this is the most 
rent, 

ts way the most prolific and productive 

Is there 
terary world as well as in other depart 
s? Isn't it 
ition of 
n the habit 

r? We 
ram’s time and the 

of 

» literature 


active-minded age that ever was, 


a glut and overproduction in 
odd outcome of diffused 


an 


heap publications, the de- 


and 
of continuous serious read- 
have heard a great deal, since Lord 
societies tor the dif- 
knowledge, of the 
the 

smen plac e che awplness 
to 


an people. There 


desirability of 
J he 
above honesty inh 


for Con- 


Masses. 
sincere desire raise the tone of the 
is no product that 
ise Which is now so cheap as newspapers, 
For the price ot 
iwberries or a banana you can 
of 
1 fiction, poetry, philosopliy, 


i box 
buy the 
of all 


science, 


cals, and books 


rtal work the greatest cenius 
or 
e doubt if the class that were to 
benetited 
ectual food are much profited. 


avail themselves of things placed within 


© S)pe- 
ot 


Ofcourse 


by this reduetion in price 


reach which they could not own former- 
t it remains true that peopie value and 
that 


tain. We very much doubt if the mass 


ouly by which it costs some effort 


( people have as rood habits of re adding 
had when publications were dearer. 


is it who buy the five, ten, and twenty 


editions? Generally those who could af- 
to buy, and did buy, books at a fair price, 
remuneration of anthor and publisher. 
their serious reading habit has gone down 
| We have an inereasing leisure 


Ii¢ price, 
s. When does it read? 


Wot much in the 
er, for the demands of society are too exi- 
t then. 


uid a short-cut to information is sought 


For private reading there is no 


eans of drawing-room lectures and clubs, 
h are supposed to give to social life, with- 
iterfering with it, a lacquer of culture. In 
ner it is impossible to read much; what 
illed the mind needs rest by that time, and 
distractions of out-door life in the moun- 
s and by the sea forbid anything but the 
st desultory skimming of the very lightest 
products of the press, 


To be sure, the angel 
ot the Atlantic Ocean sees a row of pretty girls 
On the coast, seated on rocks or in the sand, all 
the way from Campo Bello to Cape May, with 


Prawer, 


their hands 


} 


novels in one of the most pleasing 


Inteliectuar life ted in 
the world. It 
to 


young men I 


Imitations ot 
When 


Is pertect 


enough turn over the leaves. 


hose who are in busi 


to 


education 


1€SS8, O1 


are supposed be getting a more 


they 


It is a 


* conditional” do read 
the Curious 


Lait in 


ladies 


of the 


much as young 
thre 


households, the blank li 


comment on decay reading 


terary condition of the 
the hi 


entirely 


young nen who come up te gh-schools 


and colleges. Is it owing to the 


t 


modern specialization of ki oWledyve that 


usually have read litth except their 


books ? 
Now 


sity 


e not trying to defend the 


of reading. 


we al 


They say that people 


vot on 
in the Middle Aves very well without much of 
it, and that the women then were as agreeable, 
and the men as brave and forceful, as in t 


age, But it is certainly int to consid 


eresting 
er vhether, by reason ot cheap ana chopped 
up liter ury food, we are coming round 
eally to the Middle A to 
that except 
called ot 


prac ti- 


readin y. 


relative 
What 


Is 


is, to reading at ing 


hews, or SOrtS Inventtons 


ingenious 
aud puzzles which can be talked about as odd 


incidents in daily life are talked about. Re 
to any 


and abstraction 


Lael 


ing intellectual purpose requires 


ot 


not 


tience itinuity 


and ¢ 
, 
I 


hought. This habit of real readin is 


acquired by the perusal of newspapers, nor by 
the the 


cheap publications which are had for the piek 


pe Opte rire Lo 


“eP 1 
sWilt dash which most 


ing up, and usually valued accordingly. It is 
oOpeh que stion whether che 


tow 


phy us Ope . 


ip literature is 


an 


helping ard becoming a thoughtful 


us any 


and readit 


At what age is a sense of liumor usually de 
veloped? It very 1 } 
under twelve. The funny things that small 
to them; the 


exists in children 


arely 
children say are not funny odd 


and st 


artling questions they ask have to them 
It 
only when they lose the faculty of making odd 
that they 
Much of their apparent 
of the true 
relation of things. A couple of incidents i 

lustrate this. <A Massachusetts 
who was born for a soldier, but had never t 


is usually 


no element of the incongruous. 


or deep observations begin to e 
any humor in them. 
brightness comes from ignorance 
gentleman in 
to indulge himself in this « 
made a of the 
staff. He at once procured a uniform that f 
gold and 
ever seen in the militia. 


zling costume, he called one evening 


opportunity 
city, was 


bp 
member Governor's 

anything 
Arrayed in this daz 
at a 


gorgeoushess surpasst dl 


house to accompany a young lady to a recep 
tion. The little girl of the family, who vw 
above-stairs watching the progress of her sis 


ter’s toilet, ran to the balustrade and peeped 


as 
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s Re splen- 
rT 
appreciative 


the 
hit it is God.” 


} } 
more snub- 
the 


aiied 


lady one drove to honse 


an who ser a large parish, and 
t ent for to attend 
iriage was wWwalting, 
took up one of the children of 
of three ye 


When 


hed into 


trequel! 
thie ( 


a boy ivs, and drove 


he wv set down, 
parl way 


said to the lady, * Aunt 


diw in your funeral. 


square, as 


mat 


“—, 
leadoment 


the 
th 


,and, by 


en? 


STRANGE IABITS 


ofessor Greene. author of Greene's 


ind the Eng! 


fied 1 


h Grammar with which 
n their school days, 
il and fatherly of 
rins ye of his life he 
Professor of Mathematies and Astronomy 
New Engl eve. There 


a somewhat 


ars 
was In 
Ww itted 
whom we 


} 
BLOW 


young n 


iy in, may 
a certain oceasion, after Jones 
carefully the text 
etfects of the 
tryin 
OW, 


book state- 


about the motions of the 


as ¢ to remember what eame 
the lx the Professor interposed 


Were vou ever in the shadow of the earth, 


Jones 
“No, sir.” 
“Where 


JONES (slowly 


PROF! 


hits, SIT 


SSOR 


do you spend your 


Jones didn’t want 


NOT ¢ 

Tur question to Lethe S vl s, When she was 

the w stand, 
hel 
stories, reminds me of 
he 
dence, Jefferson County, Missouri. 
gang, the 
called who for a few years previous to that 
188] 


hat portion of the State, was on trial for par- 


npon as to whether or not 


Ithess 
sli ieved in ghosts, in one of Miss Murfree’s 
ad alogue I once heard 
tween a lawyer and a witness in Indepen- 
One of the 
oy mes were 


as 


band of robbers 


tise had committed numerous crimes in 


tit 


was known as the “ Glen- 
Mrs. a witness for 
stified that on the night before the 


ipation in what 


dale train robbery.” 
he State,t 
robbery occurred she saw the prisoner, and 
| to her husband about the 


Upon her cross-examina- 


heard him talku 
proposed robber 

the following dialogue took place: 
* Now, Mrs, 
happened to see the prisoner upon the even- 
In question ; 


1. * He come 


part 


tion 

@) , tell us again how you 
blige 
to the 
of the evenin’, 


house ‘long in the fust 


where was 


an’ asked me 


my old man. Isaid out-doors someers, an’ he 
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to find 
if he'd 


out-doors I heerd 


went out 


him. Bime-by I ‘lows 
found hi aw’ when 
the 
aw I went along kinder still like, an’ 
through the fence. I 
corners from ’em. "Twas light as day,’n 

Q. “You saw them distinetly ?” 

A: * Yaar.” 

Q. “ Well, Mrs 
believe in ghosts—in spooks.” 


A. ** Waal, I dow know 


business what I believe.” 


better see Mins 


voices ih corti 


was a couple o 


—, I want to know if 
as it’s any o’ 


‘You must answer the question,” sa 
Judge. 

A. “Waal, then, I do. 

Q. “Your house is said to be haunted, isn't 
it?” 

A. “Yaas?” 

Q@. “And 
about outside by yourself and your fami 

A. “Yaaq? 

@. “I thought so. 
it wasn’t ghosts that you saw and heard « 
in the corntield that evening ?” 
A. “ Yaaa, I can.” 

Q. “ Well, how do you know ?” 


I’ve seen ’em, 


ghosts have been seen walk 


Now can von swear t} 


A, *’Canse they war a-cussin. T’ve seen an 


heerd ghosts, but never ghosts as cuss.” 


ELEANOR 
can see her, if you 
Behind that doo 
‘Tis a place, I know full well, 
She’s been before, 
For the sofa, small and neat, 
With a cushion for hér feet, 
Makes a very charming seat 
For Eleanor 


Yor 


I have sat with her ofttimes 

Behind the door, 
For my love I told her there 

In days of yore 
And her eyes were black as jet, 
While she murmured, * darling,” * pet” 
But she is an arch coquette, 

This Eleanor. 


You would better leave her there 
Behind the door, 
yur heart she'll surely make 
Extremely sore 
So now let us drink our wine, 
While some other doth recline, 
Undergoing feelings fine 
For Eleanor. 


Else y 


PeARCE BAILey 
THE OLDEST NAMB IN THE WORLD 

“Curious, isn’t it, that we shonld all m 
in this way, all three going to different places, 
and all three belonging to different countries! 

It was curious, undoubtedly. The three hi 

gry guests who were doing full justice to t 
good cheer of the Black Lion were a Londoner 

on his summer holiday, a Scotchman from t 
mouth of the Clyde, and an American tourist 
from New England taking a hasty run to En 
rope and back. They had encountered one 
another in front of the snug little wayside inn; 
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nt where several roads met, and had 
to dine toge ther in honor of the coinei- 


inner lasted a crood while, for all three 
ced far that morning. But nothing 
forever, except a lawsuit or a serial 
s paid by the sheet, and at length our 
owed signs of having had enough. 
‘said the American, casting a clanee 
sh the open window at the westering 
I dowt know how you feel, gentlemen, 
seems to me that its just about time 
starting again.” 


{nd before we go,” suggested the En: 


y 


lish- 
et’s toss up for who shall pay for the 


remarked the canny Seot, “I’m 
best way wad be for each man to 
1 share.” 

: Vil tell vou how we'll do it,” interposed 
ukee. “ We haven’t told each other our 
‘t, so Whichever of us has got the old- 
ne shall go free, and the other two shall 

ic score between em.” 

Done!” eried his two companions, with one 
vid the Englishman, thrusting his hand 
is pocket, produced, with a confident 
card inseribed “ Richard Eve.” 
name’s as old as humanity itself, any 
said he. 

mut before Eve there was Adam, ye 

‘observed the gentleman from Clydesdale, 

vary chuckle, as he displayed the name 

Adam McTaggart.” “Can ye beat that, 

d?? added he, turning to the New-Eng- 


coms to me I ean,” replied the unmoved 
“for iny name’s the oldest in the 
dv’ 

dso it was; for the card that he threw 
the table—at which the two others 
ed with a stare of blank bewilderment 
gradually broadened into a hearty laugh 

ve the name of “ Mr. B. Ginning.” 

DavID KEr. 
A POWERFUL BOTTLE 

HE following story is told of the General 
tlic Manager of a Southern railroad. Some 
ago, as le was returning to New York 
the South, the train on which he was 
ug stopped at Elizabeth, and among 
passengers who boarded it was a richly 
ssed lady, who entered the car in which he 
t, and anxiously glaneed around for a seat. 
train was crowded, and Mr. O—— immedi- 
arose and gave the lady his—the outer 
of the—seat, and stood in the aisle near by 
hen Newark was reached, the 


ventleman 
» oecupied the other half got out and left 
car, 


The lady at once arose, as if to give 
0 


— his portion of the seat, shook out 
‘irts, seated herself again with her back 
aisle, and put her little hand-satechel on 
other half of the seat. By this time many 
the passengers had become interested in the 


DRAWER. 809 
sitnation. When the train reached that por- 
tion of the meadows between Newark and 
Jersey City on which the phosphate works 
are situated, the terrible stench, so familiar to 
those who habitually travel on the 
vania and Morris and Essex 1 
trated the cars Quick 


Pennsy| 
tilroads, pene- 
as thought, the lady 
seized her satchel, got out a bottle of smelling 
salts, and clapped it to her nose. Mr. O 

this, and lean ne over, he said toa couple 
of gentlemen in the seat immediately behind 
ier, * Gentlemen, what in the name of heaven 
ias that woman got in that bottle ?” 


] 
1 
i 


The lady instantly turned, and said, “ Jt is 
not this bottle. sir. which smells.” 

Amid the universal langlhter he retired to 
shot baek. 
I'll never forget the 


another ear, but not until he had 
* Madam, as long as I live 
ai 


smell from that bottle 


THE EASIEST WAY 
Your letter just came to me 
And you find that you don't 
You've tried for these months 
i are sure that you love 
ose days were sweet 

In that dear old town 

When the head of his 


Took a fancy to n 


Don't say that I haven't 


I too find i i g 
What nonsense I'm writing 
ilas broken with Li 
And he and Ralph Sands—you know Mary 
Are devoted to m¢ 
Jack Whitney has come into money; 
And so has Nell Page ; by-the-way, 
She married old Dale—ain‘t it funny? 
He's seventy, if he’s a day 
Her trousseau, of course, came from Paris; 
Her bridemaids were Maggie McKee, 
The Weston girls, Beatrice Harris, 
Celia Carter, and me 
Another, they say, in September 
Will be the event of the year 
The groom is young Boyd—you remember 
Your trio: Boyd, Billiards, and Beer’ 
‘Tis Grace wed to Gold, says Dame Grundy; 
That his gifts are a sight to see; 
That she tries on her dress on Monday; 
That it’s ordered by me; 
That mine's the opinion that’s asked for 
The flowers, the feast, and the wine; 
That my poor little wits are tasked for 
The entire performance, in fine 
The happy girl isn’t Grace Greeley, 
Nor even my cousin Marie; 
They say—you know tongues run so freely— 
That the bride, too, is me 


RutTu HALL. 


A NEW APOSTLE 
Ix a Friends’ meeting-house in Philadelphia 
there was once gathered a great assembly in the 
expectation that the spirit would move to speak 
a distinguished Friend from Baltimore, who 
was present. It did move him, and for nearly 
two hours he held forth iv an excited strain 





bi 


t 
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was contagious with his hearers. Tow- 
he end of lis discourse he depicted in 
gloomy and glowing colors the place of pun- 
ishiment of the wicked, and besought them to 
flee the wrath to come,‘ So that in the day of 
judgment they should not be found among the 
herd, who would look in vain for 
some Way of escape; yea, they would give then 
all their worldly Posse ssions, the y would be 
ready to ery,‘ A horse! a horse! my kingdom 
for a horse!’ as did the 1) evangelist.” 

Ir was in old days, on the Missouri River, 
that two squatters lived long together as bach- 
elors, the one hunting, aud the other providing 
the tiring material and doing the cooking. Re- 
peatedly had the elder one gone East with a 
view to matrimony, but as often returned wife- 
less. On the last visit for this purpose he sue- 
ceeded, at least near enough to write back to 
his mate, Clean up the cabin, and kill a hog, 
for IL have vot ber this time, sure.” 


JOUNNY’S mother was the wife of a fisher- 
man of Marblehead not many years ago, but 
is now, alas! his widow. She was not one of 
‘the women of Marblehead” who tarred and 
feathered and carried in a cart the old hard- 


hearted sea-captain Floyd; but she came of 
the same race, and Johuny otten suffered dire 


a 


bodily punishment at her hands when he 
unfortunately aroused her anger. One 
to prevent a threatened and doubtless 
served chastisement, he took to his 
His mother immediately gave chase; b 
she was large and fat, she was left some 
behind at the start. Johnny held his co 
down the narrow street, however, and 
heavy wind in their rear proved so efticie 
aid to his pursner that Johuny’s spriei 
and superior agility were hardly apt to s 
him to eseape. The strong press ot 
against his mother’s spreading and volumi 
garments Was carrying her down the stree 
such a rapid rate that toan unmoved obser 
it appeared very much as if the little f 
was destined to sutter to appease his pare 


Wrath, which, of course, was greatly increas 


by the excitement and exercise of the cl 


One of Johuny’s triends, who was standi 


on the corner, coolly and calinly—becanse 
himself was not in any danger—observed 
chase, and quickly calenlated the chances. 
immediately perceived Johuny’s disadvant 


and putting his hands te his mouth trump 


wise, “Try her on the wind, Johuny—try 
ou the wind,” he shouted, and together 
two young friends doubled the corner, 


soon left the old lady far in the rear, breat 


less and impotent with rage. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


Smirnu. ‘“‘T must admit, Miss Constance 
t ontend that their inferi 


\ 


, that women occasionally rival men in intellect and character 
0 itv in strength and stature will prove au insuperable bar to their ¢ 
veing placed on a footing of equality with the sterner sex.” 











